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Tuenre is a deficiency in this Number in our Notices of New Books ; also 
an omission of the usual Political Article, and of the News of the month: 
these have been occasioned by the severe illness of the Conductor of the 
Magazine. Our next publication, we hope, will be more complete. An- 


swers to most of our Correspondents in our next.— 

The writer of an article on Translation does not seem to have entered 
into the design of the various passages to which he refers. They were not 
offered as literal renderings; which in fact can only be given in prose, or 
very dull, heavy poetry, which he proves. Where the original was grossly 
ridiculous, even for the time of the author, and is so considered by French 
critics, the burlesque style alone can give a proper idea of it. To render such 
passages in stately grave lines, is to deprive them of their true character, 
and to mislead the reader who does not understand the original. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


—-- 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 


As a good hous-wife out of divers fleeces weaves one peece of cloath,—a bee gathers 
wax and honey out of many flowers, and makes a new bundle of all,— 
Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant,—I have collected these memoirs out of di- 
vers writers, and that sine injurié: Sumpsi, non surripui. 
- Anatomy of Melancholy,—sign. B. fol. 1632. 


“ Be it known to all men by these 
presents,” that we have a great pas- 
sion for our early poets, lyric, epic, 
and dramatic; and we entreat our 
readers not to be offended, if we 
should occasionally intersperse our 
pages with observations, selections, 
or criticisms, arising .from a prevail- 
ing attachment, There was a time, 
indeed, when the essayist who should 
propose to extract amusement for 
himself, or entertainment for others, 
from the dust and lumber of authors 
two or three centuries buried, would 
have been doomed to sustain the 
sneers of the scornful, and the sallies 
of the witty: but that tide has ebbed, 
aid the stream has of late years run 
with an equal measure of zeal in an 
opposite channel. While the little 
seems which occasionally lume the 
dr cary quartos of Churchyard, Breton, 
Greene, and a long et cetera, invite 
the tasteful selector to extract them 
rom the uncouth accompaniments 
with which they are, in the original, 
swrounded, and to display them 
with becoming ornament in a more 
attractive form,—there have not been 
Wanting others who push the pre- 
cedent to an unlimited extent, and 
whom nothing will satisfy but the 
complete restoration of good and 
ad—a reprint of whatever an early 


poet has written—and this with a 
weak but well-intentioned view to the 
veteran’s fame. The result may be 
quickly anticipated: the edifice, re- 
erected with these antiquated mate- 
rials, has fallen upon the architect, 
and buried with it those few polished 
fragments which, withdrawn, and 
fairly set to view, would have sus- 
tained the poet’s reputation, and 
have secured to him a limited but 
certain portion of imperishable fame. 
Where is the man that shall rise u 

and say, that he has read through 
the half of Breton’s Flourish upon 
Fancie, or the tythe of the reprint of 
the Mirror for Magistrates? The 
former, it is likely, never obtained 
from ancient favour more celebrit 

than it merited—it could not well 
have’ less ;—while the scattered le- 
gends of the latter were praised, and 
praised, till Niccols collected them 
(in 1610) when they were immedi- 
ately forgotten: a parallel, corres- 
ponding in all its parts, with the 
modern experiment. A ghost rising 
from the grave and preaching his own 
funeral sermon in rhyme, might be 
endured for the novelty of the ex- 
ample; but human patience cannot 
listen to troops of querulous unfor- 
tunates, whining out their doleful 
histories in countless numbers, with- 
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out passion, poetry, or sentiment. 
The interminable length and endless 
multiplication of these orationes de 
profundis, at length wearied even the 
persevering age that gave them birth; 
and Bishop Hall,*—not then, indeed, 
a bishop,—had judgment and courage 
enough to endeavour to check their 
popularity and increase. 


Another, whose more heavie-hearted saint 

Delights in nought but notes of rueful 
plaint, 

Urgeth his melting muse with solemn teares 

Rhyme of some drearie fates of luckless 
peeres : 

Then brings he up some branded whining 
ghost 

To tell how old misfortunes had him tost; 

Then must he ban the guiltless fates above 

Or fortune fraile, or unrewarded love. 

And when he hath parbraked his grieved 
mind 

He sends him down where erst he did him 
find, 

Without one penie to pay Charon’s hire, 

That waiteth for the wand’ring ghosts’ re- 
tire. Hall's Virgedemarium, 

p- 12, 12mo. 1602. 


There are, it must be acknowledged, 
few of our earliest bards, whose 
writings will bear revival entirely ; 
and of selections of the smallest 
pieces we have sufficient variety ; but 
there yet remains a line of selection 
which no one has hitherto adopted, 
but which, if executed with becoming 
taste, and illustrated with an ade- 
quate portion of judgment, would 
supply a desideratum in our poetical 
literature. The Tales of Chaucer 
we have in a state of perfection 
which admits of little improvement ; 
and perhaps it is doing injustice to 
his excellent genius, to recommend 
specimens of that great master of 


character and manners, where all, or 
the most part, is so excellent. Buy 
his Romaunt of the Rose is not vet at- 
tainable in any shape in which it js 
even intelligible ; nevertheless there is 
an airiness and gaiety throughout that 
translation, which display the play- 
ful genius of the patriarchal poet jn 
the most fascinating colours. The 
“‘ shreds and patches” in Ellis and 
Campbell, scarcely do adequate jus- 
tice to Gower and his successors: 
though it would be vain to expect a 
perusal for pleasure of all the tedious 
legends of the “moral” poet, or 
of his contemporaries. Descending 
lower, there are poems of no extra- 
ordinary length, and of decided ex- 
cellence, which merit entire revival: 
such are the Steele-glass of Gas- 
coigne, the Musophilus of Danici, 
the Parenesis of Sir Wm. Alexander, 
and the Nymphidia of Drayton.— 
Who can read the whole works of 
these authors, but how excellent are 
these several pieces! A publication, 
too, of this nature, would afford an 
opportunity of adcing something to 
our present meagre details of the 
private history of these racy bards. 
In truth, we have nothing approach- 
ing to a complete biography of the 
English poets. The “ Lives” of 
Johnson are too limited in their com- 
pass, however excellent in many res- 
pects; and the reprint of Phillips's 
Theatrum Poetarum, even if it had 
been finished, would, apparently, 
have done little towards supplying 
the hiatus. The recent edition of the 
Biographia Dramatica did, indeed, 
afford promise of some improvement 
in the accounts of our writers for the 
stage ; but the incompetence of the 





* When it shall be again resolved to reprint the whole of an early poet, we recom- 


mend to the ingenious editor, whoever he may be—and editors are all ** ingenious "— 
the satires of John Hall, as every way worthy of revival, on account of their point and 
spirit, the general harmony of their numbers, and their faithful and interesting des- 
criptions of ancient manners. ‘There is, too, occasionally a moral charm about them 
that is exceedingly delightful. We doubt if the calm feelings of literary abstraction 
have ever been described so well and in so few words, as in the following passage, which 
we beg to recommend to Mr. Hazlitt’s attention, who has, we think, passed a very UD- 


founded censure on this author :— 


** *Mongst all these stirs of discontented strife, 
O let me lead an accademick life : 

To know much, and to think we nothing know, 
Nothing to have, yet think we have enow, 

In skill to want, and wanting seek for more, 
In weal nor want ; nor wish for greater store ; 
Envie ye monarchs with your d excesse 
At our low sayle and our hye iness."” 


Virgedem. p. 48, 12mo. 1599. 


















editor has thrown us back into all 
the exploded prejudices and fables of 
the former compilers, while his rash 
ienorance, by glutting the market 
with inferior produce, has precluded 
the attempt of a more competent 
writer. In a word, confidence to 
undertake and courage to “do quick- 
ly,” seem to have been the only ac- 
complishments thought requisite’ for 
such writings. Patient research and 
diligent investigation have no chance 
in the race with such competitors :— 


Whilst timorous knowledge stands consi- 
dering, 


Audacious ignorance hath done the deed. 


We at first felt disposed to illus- 
trate our cause of complaint, by an 
account of some one of the bards of 
Elizabeth’s reign, but second thoughts 
suggest, that a poet of later date 
may answer our purpose still more 
effectually. 

No collection of English dramatic 
biography exists, in which some ac- 
count of Sir John Suckling may not 
be found; and the manner in which 
the task has been executed,—the 
slovenliness which defaces all the me- 
moirs of his life,—the life too, be it 
remembered, of a modern, one who 
lived much in the world, took part in 
the public transactions of most im- 
portant times, and associated with 
all the wits of the age,—may serve 
better, perhaps, than if we selected 
a loftier name, to shew how far we 
yet are from possessing any thing like 
satisfactory accounts of the elder 
poets— Sir John Suckling,” say 
Lloyd, Langbaine, Cibber, Baker, 
Reed, and no one knows how many 
more,—* was born at Witham, in 
Middlesex, in the year 1613, and in 
the month of April; with the re- 
markable circumstance of his mother 
going till the eleventh month with 
him, which the naturalists look upon 
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as a sign of a vigorous and healthy 
constitution.” How satisfactory is 
all this! Here we have not only the 
place and time of his birth, but even 
the length of his duration in feiu. 
Firstly, in what part of Middlesex 
do these minute chroniclers find 
Witham situated?—and where is 
the authority for placing his birth 
in 1613? It is vain, however, to 
ask questions that admit of no reply. 
There is no such place as Witham 
in Middlesex ; and, when it'is said 
of Suckling, that he spoke Latin at 
five years old, and wrote it at nine, 
it seems the more necessary to restore 
to him the five years of which his 
biographers have deprived him, in 
order to give to the rumour of his 
precocious learning some shew of 
credibility. 

John Suckling was born at Whit- 
ton, a hamlet in the parish of T'wick- 
enham, where (according to the re- 
gister) he was baptized the 10th of 
Feb. 1608-9. His father, who re- 
presented the city of Norwich in 
Parliament, was controller of the 
household to Charles I. and one of 
the secretaries of state to his prede- 
cessor.* Aubrey had “heard Mrs. 
Bond t say, that Sir John’s father 
was but a dull fellow,—the wit came 
all by the mother ;” which will not 
militate against the probability of his 
having been secretary of state, if we 
remember the declaration of Lord 
Clarendon,{ that “ secretaries of 
state were not in those days officers 
of that magnitude they have been 
since, being only to make dispatches 
upon the conclusion of councils, not 
to govern or preside in those coun- 
cils.” Sir John, the elder, seems, 
however, to have had a different no- 
tion of his talents from Mrs. Bond's 
estimate, as he joined the wits in 
their ironical commendations prefixed 
to Coriate’s “Crudities” in 1611; and 





* There is a patent preserved in Rymer’s Fodera, tome 17, p. 136, granting a pen- 
sion of one hundred pounds per annum to Suckling’s father, on account of his various 


services, which are there recited. 


+ “ Jack Bond,” the husband of Aubrey’s informant, seems to have been a boon- 
companion of Suckling’s. He is an interlocutor with Sir John, in a poem on Lord 
Brohall’s wedding ; and is mentioned in another, with more merit, Inviting a friend 
from Windsor to London. (Works, p. 34, ed. 1648.) His “ friend’? was the memo- 


rable John Hales of Eton. 


+ History of the Rebellion, vol. i. p. 64, 8vo. Oxford, 1732. “ It is not known,” 
says Lord Leicester to his son, in Sept. 1621, ‘¢ who shall be Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer now that my Lord Brooke doth give it over. It is between Sir Richard Weston 
and Sir John Suckling.” Sidney State Papers, vol. ii. 355. Sir Richard Weston was 


appointed, 
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collection. 

Aubrey conjectures that Suckling 
LF 3) was educated at Westminster school ; 
aint! and Sir William D’Avenant told him 


ti 

eed gid ; 

; H ; ) his verses are not the worst in the 
fh 


that the poet was entered at Cam- 
bridge at the early age of eleven, 
where he remained three or four 
- years, he thinks it was four. We 
cannot but suspect that all these cir- 
cumstances are connected with the 
original mistake concerning the real 
date of Suckling’s birth, in which 

d case it will seem more likely that he 

bit should have been entered at fourteen, 
pe) tat and remained three or four years, 
is than that he should have commenced 
at an age so much earlier than others, 
and have possessed acquirements 
+ which others do not obtain till a ma- 
4 4 turer period. D’Avenant’s informa- 
hy Nie tion comprises all that is yet known 
eh of the chief source of Suckling’s 
eM: learning, while the name of the 
4 foundation to which he was pre- 

viously indebted for it, remains yet 

to be discovered. It will be sought 

in vain in Mr. Dyer’s pedantic and 
meagre compilation. 

On this, asonmany greater occasions, 
we are compelled to applaud the valu- 
ae able compilation of Anthony Wood ; 
Te. | while we must regret thatthe sister uni- 

‘4 versity has furnished no companion to 
f on et the useful labours of that industrious 
iin antiquary. Like the indefatigable 
: architects of the buildings in which 
his “* Athenians ” were nursed, Wood 
seems to have thought his ample un- 
dertaking still too limited for his 
knowledge, and thus he has intro- 
duced into his immense design, as 
ornaments or appendages, distinct 
from the main structure, the lives of 
numberless writers who owed no 

art of their education to his Alma 

later. Suckling is thus slightly 
mentioned in his account of D’Ave- 
nant. Though these intrusions im- 
pair the unitormity of his structure, 
they have undoubtedly greatly im- 
proved its utility and value.  Lite- 
rature, too, owes very considerable 
obligations to Wood’s recent editor, 
by whose numerous additions, and 
judicious corrections, the value of 
the original author is very greatly 
augmented. 

If we are to believe Aubrey’s ac- 
count, that, “ by eighteen, Suckling 
had well travelled France, and Italy, 
and part of Germany (and he thinks 
also of Spain),” we must presume 






























that, however “ well hehad travelleq ” 
he could, at that early age, haye 
travelled to very little purpose. To 
what good end could a lad, of Suck. 
ling’s vivacious disposition, pass over 
the whole south of Europe between 
the years of fifteen and eighteen? 
We are called upon by the same 
authority to believe that, at that age, 
“he returned to England an extra. 
ordinary accomplished gentleman, 
grew famous at court for his ready 
sparkling wit, and was (said Sir 
William D’Avenant) the bull that 
was baited.” 

We can believe that Suckling was, 
in the nursery phrase, a very forward 
youth ; but we do not think, with 
all our admiration of his pleasing 
talents, that the usual rules of na- 
ture and nurture ought to be broken 
through in compliment to the knight. 
We are, by his friends, called upon 
to believe that his talents were so 
precocious, that he spoke Latin at 
five, went to college at eleven, and 
before other eminent scholars have 
taken a degree, that he had quitted 
the ‘ university, travelled through 
all the habitable part of Europe, 
and become the topping wit of the 
court ! 

There is less uncertainty about 
what follows. In 1629, Charles 
granted a commission to the Marquis 
of Hamilton, for the raising a body 
of 6000 men, to be employed, under 
Gustavus Adolphus, for the assistance 
of the Prince Palatine of the Rhine, 
who had married the King’s only 
sister ; and Suckling, (then twenty 
years of age) joined himself to this 
force, and served under that cele- 
brated commander with great credit. 
Suckling’s letters unfortunately are 
without dates; but as several ot 
them refer to transmarine occur- 
rences, it is likely that he continued 
some time in a military capacity 
abroad. When he returned to Eng- 
land, he became celebrated for his 
ponanec manners and facetious ta- 
ents, and associated with men whose 
names have long been famous in lite- 
rature,—with Lord Falkland, the 
‘© memorable John Hales,” with Jon- 
son and Carew, and Digby, and 
D’Avenant. The habits of the younger 
part of these were not altogether ex- 
me Ot and Suckling’s morals were, 
pro ably, not much improved by their 
communion. He was unconquerably 
attached to gaming, and is said to 





1920. | 








have endangered his sisters’ * fortunes 
after having exhausted his own) by 
the fascination of play. Bowling, in 
which he particularly excelled, was 
one of his favourite and least ex- 
ensive amusements. This was the 
yolden period of Charles’s reign and 
of Suckling’s happiness ; and it was 
at this period that he composed those 
plays and poems by which he is best 
known to us. It will not be expected 
that a man of his talents, habits, and 
accomplishments, would advance far 
in lite without female attachments : 
he was, indeed, early engaged in an 
unfortunate affair of the heart. 


I come now, (1634) says the garrulous 
correspondent of Lord Strafford, to a ro- 
domontado of such a nature as is scarce 
credible. Sir John Sutcling, son to him 
that was comptroller, famous for nothing 
before, but that he was a great gamester, 
was a suitor to a daughter of Sir Henry 
Willoughby’s, in Derbyshire, heir to a 
thousand a year. By some friend he had 
in court, he ee the King to write for him 
to Sir Henry Willoughby, by which means 
he hoped to get her ; for, . thought he 
had interest enough in the affections of the 
young woman, so her father’s consent could 
be got. He spoke somewhat boldly that 
way, which coming to her knowledge, she 
intreated a young gentleman, who also was 
her suitor, a brother of Sir Kenelm Digby’s, 
to draw a paper in writing, which she dic- 
tated, and to get Sir John Sutlin’s hand 
unto it: therein he must disavow any in- 
terest he hath in her by promise, or other 
ways. If he would undertake this, she 
said, it was the readiest way he could use 
to express his affection to her. He willingly 
undertakes it, gets another young man, a 
Digby, into his company; and, having 
each of them a man, goes out upon this 
adventure, intending to come to don, 
where he thought to find him ; but meeting 
Suckling on the way, he saluted him, and 
asked him whither he was going? he said 
on the King’s business, but would not tell him 
whither, though he pressed him, if it were not 
to Sir Henry Willoughby’s? -He then drew 
forth his paper, and read it to him, and press- 
ed him to under-write it; he would not, and 
with oaths confirms his denial. He told him 
he must force him to it. He answers, nothing 
could force him. Then he asked him, 
whether he had any such promise from her 
ashe gave out ? In that he said he would 
hot satisfy him. Mr. Di then falls 
upon him with a cudgel, which being a 
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yard long, he beat out upon him almost to 
a handful, he never offering to draw his 
sword, Sutling’s two men standing by and 
looking on. Then in comes Phillip Wil- 
loughby, with his man, a proper gentle- 
man, a man held stout, and of a very 
fair reputation, who was assistant to this 
Sutlion in all his wooing business. Mr. 
Digby presseth him alse to avow by word 
of mouth, that Sutlin hath no such interest 
in his kinswoman as he pretendeth. He 
denies to do it; whereupon he struck him 
three or four blows on the face with his fist. 
They then cried out that they were the 
king’s prisoners, and that they should have 
some other time to speak with them. This 
report comes quickly up to London, Sir 
Kenelm Digby comes to Hampton Court 
before the King came up; to his friends 
there avows every particle of this business. 
Since, Sutlin and Willoughby are both in 
London, but they stir not. Also, Sir 
Henry Willoughby and his daughter are 
come hither, Lawrence Whitaker being 
sent by the King for them. One af- 
front he did them more, for finding them 
the next day, after he had so used them, in 
a great chamber at Sir Henry Willourhby’s, 
he asked the young gentlewoman what she 
did with such baffled fellows in her com- 
pany? Incredible things to be suffered by 
flesh and blood, but that England is the 
land of peace. 


Again, says George Gerrard, “ Sir 
Henry Willoughby is come up with 
his daughter, she is placed with the 
lady Paget the elder in Westminster, 
her near kinswoman. And the whole 
business of discerning the young 
woman’s affection is left to the dis- 
covery of my Lord of Holland and 
the comptroller Sir Henry Vane, who 
have been with her, and she will 
have none of Sutlin.” t 

Suckling has, in his Brennoralt, 
perhaps with an eye to this trans- 
action, described the court as— 


A most eternal place of low affronts 
And then as low submissions. 


By what interference, on the part of 
the King, adequate “ submission ” 
was made for this outrage, we shall 
probably never know. At the sare 
time, while, according to the report 
above, the courage of Suckling is put 
into doubt, there is nothing enviable 
in the conduct of the opposite parties ; 
the demeanour of the lady resembles 





F ees Soe an inscription on a monument to the memory of Sir John's 


three sisters, which 


in his time at Pangbome in Berkshire. 


Ashmole’s Berkshire, vol. ii. p. 330. 


t Strafford State Papers and Letters, fol. vol. i. p..3i6. 
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that of a hardened strumpet, and 
Digby’s conduct was that of a ruffian. 
Nor can it be doubted that the latter 
presumed upon his muscular strength, 
and skill with his weapon ; for he is 
described by one who knew him, as 
“a man of great strength and 
courage answerable, and yielded to 
be the best swordsman of his time ;” 
while Suckling, says the same per- 
son, “was but a slight-timbered 
man, and of midling stature.” Digby 
lived long enough to be disgusted 
with the amazon for whom he had 
thus degraded himself, and died a 
batchelor, nobly fighting for his king, 
in 1644. 

Suckling now attached himself to 
the fortunes of the King, by whom 
he was employed, and fixed his resi- 
dence in the capital, which afforded 
so many and various indulgences to 
his natural dispositon for pleasure. 
His constant residence, however, in 
London, subjected him to a process, 
from which, it may be believed, he 
had no great difficulty in extricating 
himself by his favour at court. Both 
Charles and his father discouraged, 
as much as lay in their power, both 
by reproof and exhortation, the con- 
stant residence of the nobility and 
principal gentry in the metropolis. 
The former, according to Lord Bacon, 
“« was very earnest with the country 
gentlemen to go from London to 
their country-seats, and sometimes 
he would say thus to them :—Gen- 
ilemen, at London you are like ships in 
a sea, which shew like nothing ; but in 
your country villages you are like ships 
in a river, which look like great 
things.” When remonstrance failed, 
recourse was had to proclamations 
and menaces. A proclamation to this 
effect was issued in the eighth year 
of Charles’s reign, which, not being 
sufficiently regarded, in April, 1635, 
an information was filed in the Star 
Chamber, by Banks, the Attorney 
General, against Sir John Suckling, 
and others, for that he and they 
“holding, and having long held, 
places of employment under his Ma- 


jesty in several counties of the realm 
ought not to desert their places and 
counties whence their revenue ariseth 
and are fit and able to do his Majesty 
and the realm several services in their 
countries, and to continue to reside 
in London and Westminster ;”—and 
the Attorney prayeth of his Majesty, 
that he would issue a writ of sub. 
peena, that the delinquents may be 
called to answer for the offence at 
the Court of Star Chamber.* There 
can be no doubt but that Suckling 
submitted, and was freed from the 
penalties of this expensive process. 

The dissentions between the King 
and the Parliament had not yet 
reached their extreme of violence ; 
and Suckling, constrained by the 
threat of the Star Chamber to leave 
London, employed himself in his re- 
tirement in writing for the stage :— 
between the year 1635, and the meet- 
ing of the long Parliament in 1640, 
were produced all his longer works. 
To this period must be referred his 
** Account of Religion by Reason,” 
a discourse which, for learning, close- 
ness of reasoning, and elegance of 
style, may put to shame the writings 
of men of far greater pretensions on 
the like subjects. In 1638, Suckling 
published his play of Aglaura, in 
folio,—a form which his contempo- 
raries, who were not like ourselves 
accustomed to see a narrow rivulet of 
type meander through a meadow of 
margin, considered as exceedingly 
ostentatious, and they facetiously re- 
sembled it to a small picture in a 
large frame, or a baby lodged in the 
great bed at Ware.t The play itself 
was not without its admirers, t as 
the following compliment appears in 
a poetical miscellany published in 
1641 :-— 

TO SIR JOHN SUCKLING: 

If learning will beseem a courtier well, 
If honour waite on those who dare excell, 
Then let not poets envie but admire 


The r flames of thy poetique fire ; 
For, sehilst the world loves wit, Aglaura 


shall, 
Pheenix-like, live after her funeral. § 





* Rushworth’s Historical Collections, vol. ii. p. 288. 


+ Musarum Delicia, p. 51, 8vo. 1655. 


+ In “ a letter from France sent by Sir John Suckling, &c.” 1641, it is asked— 
Could not the plot by which I got 
Such credit in the play-a, 
Persian wi 


AGLAURA beighe, that wight, 
My roving fancie stay-a? &c. 


§ Wits’ Recreations, 12mo. 1641. 












The promulgation of a liturgy for 
scotland, at this time, which gave 
rise to the famous Covenant, ended 
(in 1639) in open rebellion. In this 
emergency, Sir John Suc » with 
a patriotism and liberality of which 
there are few examples, raised and 
equipped 100 horsemen, with which 
he marched to the borders to oppose 
the rebels. This very extraordinary 
example of loyalty, as it has been 
more envied than praised, and as it 
has brought Suckling’s name to pos- 
terity mingled with some contempt, 
deserves a little further illustration. 
Suckling’s regiment was raised and 
equipped without regard to expense ; 
and it appears from Clarendon (vol. i. 
117), that much of this disregard 
was observable in the whole army ; 
the King, says the noble historian, 
“more intended the pomp of his 
preparations than the strength of 
them, and did still believe that the 
one would save the labour of the 
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other.” It is well known that this 
expensive armament did nothing,— 
but Sir John Suckling’s regiment has 
been represented as even running 
away before their enemies. This is 
only a pleasant exaggeration of the 
wits, his contemporaries. The ca- 
valry was commanded by Lord Hol- 
land,—a man, according to Sir Philip 
Warwick, “ fitter for a shew than a 
field ;” and, by his timidity or trea- 
chery, the retreat at Dunce was ef- 
fected, by which the English army 
was disgraced. The general did not 
make nor wait for an attack, and, 
quickly after, a negotiation con- 
cluded the campaign, in which no 
blood was shed. In the following 
June, the army was disbanded, and 
Sir John Suckling is not found in the 
musters of 1640. The banter upon 
Sir John’s splendid regiment, is, 
however, a pleasant specimen of the 
humour of the age, and will be found 
below. * 





* Upon Sir John Suckling’s most warlike preparations for the Scotish warre. 


Sir John got him an ambling nag, 
To Scotland for to ride a, 
With a hundred horse more, all his own he swore, 


To guard him on every side a. 


No errant knight ever went to fight 
With half so gay a bravado, 
Had you but seen his look, you’ld have sworn on a hook, 


Hee’ld have conquered a whole armado. 


The ladies ran all to the windows to see 
So gallant and warlike a sight a, 

And as he pass’d by, they began to cry, 
Sir John, will you go fight a? 

But he, like a cruel knight, spurr'd on, 
His heart did not relent a ; 

For till he came there, he show'd no fear, 
Till then, why shou’d he repent a? 


The King, (God bless him,) had singular hopes 


Of him and all his troop 


a, 


The Borderers they, as they met him on the way, 
For joy did hollow and whoop a. 

None lik’d him so well as his own Colonel, 
Who took him for John de Weart a; 

But when there were shows of gunning and blows, 
My gallant was nothing so peart a. 

For when the Scots army came within sight, 


And all men 


repar’d to fight a, 
He ran to his tent, they ask’d what he meant, 
He swore he must needs go —— a. 


The colonel sent for him back agen, 
Te quarter him in the van a; 

But Sir John did swear, he came not there, 
To be kill’d the very first man 2. — 


Vor. I. 
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In the Long Parliament, summoned 
in 1640, Suckling was returned as 
the representative of Bramber, and 
it is certain, that he observed with 
no small anxiety the extreme dissen- 
sions between the King and the Par- 
liament. Upon the meeting of this 
momentous assembly he addressed a 
letter to Henry Jermyn (afterwards 
Lord St. Alban’s), on the duties which 
the state of affairs imposed on them, 
and on what would be expected at 
their hands. The letter is written 
with great care, and manifests great 
shrewdness, solidity, and foresight ; 
it contains, too, maxims of govern- 
ment that would do honour to more 
celebrated politicians. Several parts 
of it are so adapted to the present 
times, that nothing but a fear of 
making this article tedious, dissuades 
us from transcribing it: it may safely 
be referred to with advantage. 

Although some parts of this letter 
are somewhat obscure, perhaps from 
the circumstances under which it was 
published, it evinces Suckling’s de- 
sire to assist in accommodating the 
wide breach which existed in the 
state ; it alludes to the separation of 
Strafford and Laud from the King’s 
Councils, it seems to admit the ne- 
cessity of his master’s relinquishing 
their services, and suggests the ex- 
pediency of the Queen’s lending her 
aid toward reconciling the several 
disunited branches of the state. The 
allusion to the Queen is covert and 
delicate ; but the steps which Suck- 
ling meant to recommend were, most 
probably, the dismissal of her Ca- 
tholic attendants which had created 
so much jealousy. This letter, it is 
likely, was designed to come to the 
eye of the King, it being addressed 
to one of his companions, and pro- 
bably was communicated to him. 
Certain it is, that the line of conduct 
recommended by Suckling, was 
adopted by Charles. When Suckling 
found, after all the King’s conces- 
sions, that nothing but the blood of 


Strafford and Laud would satisfy th 
Puritan faction, his conduct became 
decidedly hostile to the Parliament. 
arians; and he engaged in schemes 
for the escape of the persecuted de- 
puty. The spring of 1641 brought 
Suckling’s short and active life to q 
close. The alleged causes of his 
death are alike contradictory and 
false. Langbaine says he died of a 
fever; Warton, of a mortification 
caused by a rusty nail which pierced 
his heel ; Oldys, that he was poisoned 
by his valet who had robbed him, 
and who, to prevent pursuit, stuck 
the blade of a pen-knife in Suckling’s 
boot, which occasioned his death. 
Lloyd relates, in sounding Latin, that 
where he was born, there also he died: 
nat. Cal. Apr. 1613, Withamie in agro 
Middles. renatus ihid Maii Tmo. et 
denatus 164—, haud jam tricessimus. 
—Here we have perfection upon 
perfection: ayades ayabos avreferozen— 
Giles Jacob,—“ blunderbuss of law,” 
and Cibber after him, attribute his 
death to a fever induced by disap- 
pointment at the defeat of his tawdry 
regiment: “ This is the best fooling 
of all!” 

What is really known of his closing 
scene may now be told. When the 
Earl of Strafford’s decapitation was 
resolved upon, Suckling entered into 
a scheme with his friend Jermyn, 
Henry Percy, and others, to effect 
his escape. The ery are thus 
related by Whitelock :*— The de- 
sign for the Earl of Strafford’s escape 
out of the Tower, was related to be 
discovered by three sige gy "* 

eping and hearkening to the dis- 
atm, of the Earl with Captain 
Billingsley, they, at the key-hole ot 
the gallery door, heard them confer 
about the falling down of the ship 
to take in the Earl, and Billingsley 
brought a warrant from the King, 
with 200 men, to be received into 
the Tower for the safety of it: but 
Sir William Balfour, the lieutenant, 
refused to admit them, suspecting 


e 


££. 





To cure his fear, he was sent to the rere, 
Some ten niles back and more a; 
Where he did play at tre trip for hay, 

* And nere saw the enemy more a. 


2 But now there is peace, he’s returned to inerease 
His money which lately he tas 6° 
But his lost honour must still lie in the dust; 
At Barwick away it went a. ~ 


* Whitelock’s Memorials, p. 46, éd: fol? 1732. 
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they came to further the Earl's es- 
cape. Balfour confessed that 2000/. 
were offered him to consent to the 
Earl’s escape; and the Earl himself 
did not deny a design, which he said 
was only to remove him to some 
other castle: but Balfour was true 
to the interest of his countrymen, 
the Covenanters, and their friends in 
arliament.” 

This project did not escape the 
iealous vigilance of the Commons ; 
and it was, perhaps, from a know- 
ledge of what was designed, that, 
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ordered that ali members who were in 
town and not sick should attend the 
house the next dayat threeo’clock, and 
that theirnon-appearance should be ac- 
counted a contempt.” * Suckling was, 
it is likely, aware of what was pre- 
pared for him, and absented himself, 
when he was sent for to be examined. 
On the 6th, Capt. Billingsley, Henry 
Jermyn, Sir John Suckling, and 
others, were charged in the Com- 
mons with the crime of high treason. 
The Foedera of Rymert shows that 
a proclamation for the apprehension 





on the Sth of May (1641), ‘it was of Sir John Suckling, and his friends, 





* Parliamentary History, vol. ii. 781. 

+ This Proclamation, as it includes another poet of some eminence, may be worth 
transcribing. ‘** Whereas, Henry Percy, Esq. Henry Jermyn, Esq. Sir John Suckling, 
knt. William D’Avenant, and Captain Billingsley, being by order of the Lords in 
Parliament, to be examined concerning designs of great danger to the state and mis- 
chievous ways, to prevent the happy success and conclusion of this Parliament, have so 
absented and withdrawn themselves as they cannot be examined: his Majesty, by the 
advice of the said Lords in Parliament, doth strictly charge and command the said 
Henry Percy, H. Jermyn, Sir John Suckling, William D’Avenant, and Captain 
Billingsley, to appear before the Lords in Parliament, at Westminster, within ten days 
after the date hereof, upon pain to incur and undergo such forfeitures and punishments 
as the said Lords shall order and inflict upon them. Given at his Majesty’s Court at 
Whitehall, the eighth day of May, in the seventeenth year of his reign.” 

Rymer’s Fadera, vol xx. p. 461, folio. 

The King having asked, in his Icon Basilike, “* Whom did he protect against the 
justice of Parliament, &c.?’’ Milton replies, ‘* Whom did he not protect to his 
utmost power? Endeavouring to have rescued Strafford from their justice, tho’ with 
the destruction of them and the city; to that end expressly commanding the admittance 
of new soldiers into the Tower, raised by Suckling and other conspirators.” 

Milton’s Prose Works, fol. p- 391, ed. 1738. 

D'Avenant’s flight and subsequent seizure are thus mentioned in a poetical letter “* to 
a Friend, on his Marriage,” among the Musarum Delicie, by Sir John Mennis and Doctor 
Smith, 8vo. 1655, p. 8, 9. 7 
To make amends, 

I’le tell thee news to tell thy friends. 

You heard of late what cavaliers 

(Who durst not tarry for their eares) 

Proscribed were, for such a plot 

As might have ruin’d heaven knows what: 

Suspected for the same’s Will D’Avenant, 

Whether he have been in’t or have not, 

He is committed, and, like sloven, 

Lolls on his bed, in Garden Coven ; 

He had been racked, as I am told, 

But that his body would not hold. 

Soon as in Kent they saw the Bard, 

(As to say truth, it is not hard, 

For Will has in the face the flaws 

Of wounds received in’s country’s cause) 

They flew on him, like lions passant, 

And tore his nose, as much as was on’t; 

They called him superstitious groom, 
Popish dog, and curre of Rome: 

But this I’me sure was the first time 

That Will’s religion was a crime. 

Whatere he is in’s outward part, 

He’s sure a poet in his heart. 

But ’tis he is thy friend, 

And so am I, and thzre’s an end. 

sc2 ° 
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was issued on the 8th of May: it is 
equally certain that he fled with the 
utmost precipitation,— 


torto Ballaris verbere funde 

Ocyor, et missa Parthi post terga sagitta,— 
for before the proclamation was is- 
sued, he was out of the kingdom. 
He fled to France, where doubtless 
he died. The immediate cause of his 
end is likely to remain uncertain :— 


Shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it: 


it was sudden and unfortunate, and 
there is but too much reason to fear 
that it was also violent. 

“ He was of a middle stature,” 
says Aubrey, “ and slight strength, 
brisque round eye, reddish fac’t, and 
red nosed, his head not very big, his 
hair a kind of sand colour; his de 
turned up naturally, so that he had 
a brisk and graceful look. He died 
a batchelour.” Every account is 
lavish in praise of his social qualities, 
his kind and amiable temper, and his 
friendly and generous disposition: the 
evidences of his loyalty and patriot- 
ism are before us. 

The caprices of criticism are among 
the most amusing of contradictions. 
Dean Lockier—no mean judge— 
thought that, “considering themanner 
of writing then in fashion, the purity 
of Sir John Suckling’s style was 
quite surprising.” (Spence, 67.) Mr. 
Theophilus Cibber,—> +«v,—on the 
contrary, pronounces him to be “ no 
poet, nor to have had even the 
most distant appearances of it; his 
lines, he continues, are generally so 
unmusical, that none can read them 
without grating their ears ; he is des- 
titute of poetical conceptions, as well 
as the power of numbers:” and this 
judgment of the learned Theophilus 
is implicitly adopted by the sage 
compilers of the Biographia Drama- 
tica, one and all! 

With Suckling’s comedy of The 
Goblins, the readers of old plays have 
been long familiarised by Dodsley’s 
collection. It is not, assuredly, the 
best inthatselection, and bears but too 
many evidences of being a hasty com- 
position. His scenes have more bustle 
than business, and resemble in their 
restlessness and activity, the eternal 
entrances and exits of Spanish in- 
trigues. Some of the circumstances 

have little probability, and somé of the 
parts little cohesion with others: it is 








nevertheless a pleasant trifle, abound 
ing with lively situations, and flashes 
of humour. Reed has spoken of it 
as an imitation of parts of the 
Tempest ; but Sir John’s Goblins 
resemble much more closely the per- 
sonages by which Falstaff was per- 
secuted and punished in Windsor 
Park. The prevailing error of Suck. 
ling’s plays arises from the haste ip 
which they were composed. Before 
entering upon the conduct of his per- 
sons he appears to have bestowed no 
pains in digesting his fable, hence the 
denouement is produced by impro- 
bable, and often extravagant means. 
His tragedy of Aglaura,—when it 
concluded —— for it has alsoa 
happy scene for its termination,—is 
brought to a close amid as many as- 
sassinations and suicides as are to be 
found in Chrononotonthologos, or the 
still more illustrious Tom Thumb. 
Some of his scenes, however, have 
bursts of great pathos and passion; 
and there is a tenderness in the fol- 
lowing address of Orbella to the 
corpse of Ariaspes, which brings us 
back to the best scenes of Fletcher 
and of Ford:— 


Sleep, sleep for ever, and forgotten too, 
All but thy ills, which may succeeding times 
Remember, as the seaman does his marks, 
To know what to avoid. May at thy name 
All good men start, and bad too; may it 
prove 
Infection to the air, that people dying on’t 
May help to curse thee for me. 


This is spoken to the body of 
Soranney ; she now turns to Ariaspes: 


Could I but call thee back as easily now! 
But that’s a subject for our tears not hopes! 
There is no piecing tulips to their stalks 
When they are once divorced by a rude 
hand; 
All we can do is to preserve in water 
A little life, and give by courteous art 
What scanted nature wants commission for; 
That thou shalt have: for to thy memory 
Such tribute of moist sorrow will I pay, 
So purified by love, that on thy grave 
Nothing shall grow but violets and prim- 
roses. 

Langbaine, the jealous beadle of 
Parnassus, has not detected Suckling 
in stealing the plots of his plays from 
prec ing dramatists; and few are 
ess indebted to the writings of con- 
temporary poets. When Suckling 
does, however, borrow, he is not very 
ceremonious in the transfer, and the 















last scene of the second act of Bren- 
noralt, is composed of various passages 
in Balzac’s Letters. Nor can it be 
doubted that, when Grainvert, in the 
same tragedy, says that— 

Women are the baggage of life ; 
ghey’re troublesome and hinder us in the 


great march, 
And yet we cannot be without them ; 


He merely throws into verse what 
Lord Bacon had previously declared 
of riches. “I cannot,” says that 
great author, “call riches better 
than the baggage of virtue; the 
Roman word is better, ‘ impedi- 
menta;’ for as baggage is to an army, 
so is riches to virtue; it cannot be 
spared nor left behind, but it hindereth 
the march.” Petimus damusque vicis- 
sim; and Suckling has not been with- 
out his imitators. When Pope says— 


’fis with our judgments as our watches, 
none 

(io just alike, yet each believes his own: 
he but condenses the triplet of Suck- 
ling— 
But as when an authenticke watch is shewne 
Each man windes up and rectifies his own, 
So is our very judgment. 

Epilogue to Aglaura. 


Again 


He who expects a perfect work to see, 
Hopes what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall 
be— 


is borrowed from the same source :— 


O what a monster wit must that man have 
That could please all who now their twelve- 


___- penee gave. 
High characters, cries one! and he would 


see 
Things that ne’er were, nor are, nor ne’er 
will be. 


The lyrical poetry of Suckling 
makes no attempt at interesting the 
loftier feelings ; and indeed he floated 
through life so lightly on the surface, 
that it may be doubted if he were 
ever himself excited by any very 
powerfulimpulse. He endeavoured oc- 
casionally, and with success, to prove 
himself a reasoner in his prose, ’ 
either from vanity, emulation, or the 
contagion of example, introduced his 
metaphysics into his . In his 
“ Love's World,” he resembled 
the heart to 4 mi in the pas- 
sions of which he finds a resemblance 
to the air, the stars, the planets—and 
we know not what. Still some of 
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them are made out with great sim 
plicity and ingenuity :— 
The sea’s my mind, which calm would be 
Were it from winds, my ions, free; 
But, out alas! no sea, I find 
Is troubled like a lover's mind. 
Within it rocks and shallows be, 
Despair, and fond credulity. 


In another poem he likens the heart 
of a lover to a watch, of which the 
main-spring is hope and— ' 

The balance is thought evermore 

clicking 
and striking 

And ne’er giving o’er. 

It is, however, on his ballads and 
amorous effusions that Suckling’s 
fame depends, and these, we may 
safely predict, will preserve his me- 
mory. There is in them an inartifi- 
cial grace and gaiety, a tenderness of 
feeling and simplicity of expression, 
as much superior to the pedantry of 
Waller, as it is to the morbid sensi- 
bility of Sedley. His “ Ballad on a 
Wedding,” is in every body’s me- 
mory ; and, “ Why so pale and wan, 
fond Lover,” in every volume of ex- 
tracts: there are others too, which 
may be found in the compilations of 
Ellis and Campbell. The following, 
however, which has not been so for- 
tunate, may not unfitly close this 
long article; and we presume to 
think, that its numbers would not 
grate the ears of Mr. Theophilus 
Cibber, nor shock even the critical 
sensibilities of Mr. Stephen Jones. 


Carmina sunt dicenda, 
Pauca meo Gallo, et que legat ipsa Lycoris. 


SONG. 


I prythee send me back my heart, 
Since I cannot have thine ; 

For if from yours you will not part, 
Why then shouldst thou have mine ? 

Yet, now I think on’t, let it lie, 
To find it were in vain, 

For thou’st a thief in either eye 
Would steal it back again. 


Why should two hearts in one breast lie, 
And yet not lodge together ? 


O Love, where is thy sympathy 
If thus our breasts you sever? 


But love is such a mystery 
I cannot find it out; 

For when I think I’m best resolved, 
I then am most in doubt. 


Da ew care, and farewell woe, 
I no longer | 
For I'll believe Fire hes heart 

As much as she has mire. 


















































































































Endymion, a poetic Romance. 


ENDYMION, A POETIC ROMANCE, 
By John Keats. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


Tuart the periodical criticism of 
the present day, as criticism, enjoys 
but a slender portion of public re- 
spect,—except among mere book- 
buyers and blue-stockings,—cannot 
be denied. It would be unjust not to 
confess that it has its uses. But, in 
return, it has its reward. The pub- 
lic, and public critics, mutually serve 
and despise each other ; and if both, 
for the most part, know that this is 
the case, the latter are too politic to 
complain of injustice, and the former 
too indolent to resent it. Each party 
is content to accept the evil with the 
good. 

But a feeling much stronger than 
that of contempt has attached itself 
to this part of the public press, in 
consequence of certain attempts of 
modern criticism to blight and wither 
the maturity of genius; or-—still 
worse—to change its youthful enthu- 
siasm into despair, and thus tempt it 
to commit suicide ; or—worst of all 
—to creep to its cradle, and strangle 
it in the first bloom and beauty of its 
childhood. To feel that all this has 
been attempted, and most of it effect- 
ed, by modern criticism, we need only 
pronounce to ourselves the names of 
Chatterton and Kirke White among 
the dead, of Montgomery, and Keats, 
and Wordsworth among the living ; 
—not to mention Byron, Shelley, 
Hunt, &c. It is only necessary to 
refer, in particular, to the first four 
of these names ; for the others, with 
an equal share of poetic “ ambition,” 
have less of “ the illness does attend 
it ;’—less of its over-refined and mor- 
bid sensibility. 

The miraculous boy, Chatterton, 
might have been alive, glorying in, 
and glorifying himself, his coun- 
try, and his age, at this day, if 
he had not encountered a shallow- 
thoughted and cold-blooded cri- 
tic: for though he was one of the 
true “ children of the sun” of poetry, 
his more than human power was 
linked to more than human weakness. 
Poor Kirke White, too! different as 
they were in almost every thing—the 
one a star, the other a flower—yet 
5 


both received their light and beauty 
from the same sun, and both partici- 
pated in the same fate. To think 
that the paltry drudge of a bookseller 
should be permitted to trample in the 
dirt of a review such an amaranthine 
flower as this—worthy as it was, to 
have bloomed in the very Eden of 
Poetry !—And what had the brilliant, 
and witty, and successful creator of 
a new era in criticism to do with the 
plaintive and tender Montgomery ?>— 
If he was too busy or too happy to 
discover any music in sighs, or any 
beauty in tears, at least he might have 
been too philosophical, or too good- 
natured, to laugh at them. Suppose 
the poet did indulge a little too much 
in the “ luxury of grief,”"—if it was 
weakness, at least it was not hypo- 
crisy ; and there was small chance of 
its infecting either the critic or his 
readers—so that he exhibited little 
either of skill or courage in going out 
of his way to pick a quarrel with it. 
The poet, with all his fine powers, 
has scarcely yet recovered from the 
effects of that visitation ; and the cri- 
tic, with all his cleverness, never will. 
It would lead us too far from our 
present purpose,—and indeed does 
not belong to it,—to do more than re- 
fer to the exploits of the same work 
against the early attempts of the two 
writers who at present share the poe- 
tic throne of the day. Whatever else 
they might want, these attacks had 
at least boldness ; and they could do 
little mischief, for the objects of them 
were armed at all points 3 a the 
assault. It is not to these latter, but 
to such as those on Kirke White and 
Montgomery, and a late one on the 
work which we are about to notice, 
that the periodical criticism of the 
day owes that resentment and indig- 
nation which is at present felt against 
it, by the few whose praise (in mat- 
ters of literature) is not censure. To 
make criticism subservient to pecu- 
niary or ambitious views is poor and 
paltry enough ; but there is some na- 
tural motive, and therefore some ex- 
cuse, for this: but to make it a means 
of depressing true genius, and de- 
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frauding it of its dearest reward— its 
fair fame—is unnaturally, because it 
is gratuitously, wicked. It is a 
wickedness, however, that might 
safely be left to work out its own 
punishment, but that its anonymous 
oifspring too frequently do their mis- 
chievous bidding for a time, and thus 
answer the end of their birth. 

In thinking of these things we are 
tempted to express an opinion which 
perhaps it would be more prudent to 
keep to ourselves,—viz. that poetical 
criticism is, for the most part, a very 
superfluous and impertinent business ; 
and is to be tolerated at all only when 
it is written in an unfeigned spirit of 
admiration and humility. We must 
therefore do ourselves the justice to 
disclaim, for once, any intention of 
writing a regular critique in the pre- 
sent instance. Criticism, like every 
thing else, is very well in its place ; 
but, like every thing else, it does not 
always know where that is. Certain- 
ly a poet, properly so called, is be- 
yond its jurisdiction ;—for good and 
bad, when applied to poetry, are 
words without a meaning. One 
might as well talk of good or bad vir- 
tue. That which 7s poetry must be 
good. It may differ in kind and in 
degree, and therefore it may differ in 
value ; but if it be poetry, it is a thing 
about which criticism has no concern, 
any more than it has with other of 
the highest productions of Fine Art. 
The sublimities of Michael Angelo 
are beyond the reach of its ken—the 
divine forms of Raphael were not 
made to be meddled with by its unhal- 
lowed fingers—the ineffable expres- 
sions of Corregio must not be sullied 
by its earthy latory These things 
were given to the world for some- 
thing better than to be written and 
talked about ; and they have done 
their bidding hitherto, and will do it 
till they cease to exist. They have 
opened a perpetual spring of lofty 
thoughts and pure meditations ; they 
have blended themselves with the 
very existence, and become a living 
principle in the hearts of mankind ;— 
and they are, now, no more fit to be 
touched and tampered with than the 
stars of heaven—for like them 


Levan di terra al cielo nostr’ intelletto. 


We will not shrink from applying 
these observations, prospectively, to 
the young poet whose work we are 


about to notice. Endymion, if it be 
not, technically speaking, a poem, is 
poetry itself. As a promise, we know 
of nothing like it, except some things 
of Chatterton. Of the few others 
that occur to us at the moment, the 
most remarkable are Pope’s Pastorals, 
and his Essay on Criticism ;—but 
these are proofs of an extraordinary 
precocity, not of genius, but of taste, 
as the word was understood in his 
day ; and of a remarkably early ac- 
quaintance with all the existing com- 
mon-places of poetry and criticism. 
It is true that Southey’s Joan of Arc, 
and Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, 
were both produced before their au- 
thors were one-and-twenty. But 
Joan of Arc, though a fine poem, is 
diffuse, not from being rich, but from 
being diluted ; and the Pleasures of 
Hope is a delightful work—but then 
it is a work—and one cannot help 
wishing it had been written at thirty 
instead of twenty. 

Endymion is totally unlike all these, 
and all other poems. As we said be- 
fore, it is not a poem at all. It is an 
ecstatic dream of poetry—a flush—a 
fever—a burning light—an involun- 
tary out-pouring of the spirit of 
poetry—that will not be controuled. 
Its movements are the starts and 
boundings of the young horse before 
it has felt the bitt—the first flights of 
the young bird, feeling and exulting 
in the powers with which it is gifted, 
but not yet acquainted with their use 
or their extent. It is the wanderings 
of the butterfly in the first hour of its 
birth ; not as yet knowing one flower 
from another, but only that all are 
flowers. Its similitudes come crowd- 
ing upon us from all delightful things. 
It is the May-day of poetry—the flush 
of blossoms and weeds that start up 
at the first voice of spring. It is the 
sky-lark’s hymn to the day-break, in- 
voluntarily gushing forth as he mounts 
upward to look for the fountain of 
that light which has awakened him. 
It is as if the muses had steeped their 
child in the waters of Castaly, and 
we beheld him emerging from them, 
with his eyes sparkling and his limbs 
quivering with the delicious intoxica- 
tion, and the precious drops scattered 
from him into the air at every mo- 
tion, glittering in the sunshine, and 
casting the colours of the rainbow on 
all things around. ; 

Almost entirely unknown as this 
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poem is to general readers, it will 
rhaps be better to reserve what we 
“~ further to say of its characteris- 
tics, till we have given some speci- 
mens of it. We should premise this, 
however, by saying, that our exam- 
ples will probably exhibit almost as 
many faults as beauties. But the 
reader will have anticipated this from 
the nature of the opinion we have al- 
ready given—at least if we have suc- 
ceeded in expressing what we intend- 
ed to express. In fact, there is scarce- 
ly a passage of any length in the 
whole work, which does not exhibit 
the most glaring faults—faults that 
in many instances amount almost to 
the ludicrous: yet positive and pal- 
pable as they are, it may be said of 
them generally, that they are as 
much collateral evidences of poetical 
power, as the beauties themselves are 
direct ones. If the poet had had 
time, or “erage or we will even say 
taste, to have weeded out these faults 
as they sprang up, he could not have 
eee 97 the power to create the 
eauties to which they are joined. If 
he had waited to make the first half 
dozen pages of his work faultless, the 
fever—the ferment of mind in which 
the whole was composed would have 
subsided for ever. Or if he had at- 
tempted to pick out those faults af- 
terwards, the beauties must inevitably 
have gone with them—for they are 
inextricably linked together. 

The title of Endymion will indicate 
the subject of it. It is, in one word, 
the story of the mutual loves of En- 
dymion and the Moon,—including 
the trials and adventures which the 
youthful shepherd was destined to 
pass through, in order to prepare and 
fit him for the immortality to which 
he at last succeeds. 

It is not part of our plan to follow 
the re and his hero—for they go 
hand in hand together—through their 
adventures ; for, as a tale, this work 
is nothing. There is no connecti 
interest to bind one part of it to ano- 


ther. Almost any two parts of it 


might be transposed, without disad- 
vantage to either, or to the whole. 
We repeat, it is not a poem, but a 
dream of poetry ; and while many of 
its separate parts possess that vivid 
distinctness which frequently belon 

to the separate parts of a dream, the 
impression it leaves as a whole is 
equally indistinct and confused.— 


The poet begins by noticing the de. 
ligh associations we are accus. 
tomed to attach to beautiful thoughts 
and objects, and continues, 
therefore tis that I 
Will trace the story of Endymion. 
The very music of his name has gone 
Into my being. y 
Then, after dallying a little with 
the host of beautiful images which 
are conjured up by that name, he 
exclaims 
And now at once, adventuresome, I send 
My herald thought into a wilderness, 





These two lines are very charac- 
teristic. It is the bold boy plunging 
for the first time into the stream, 
without knowing or caring whither it 
may carry him. ‘The story, such as 
it is, commences with the description 
of a procession and festival, in honour 
of the god Pan. The following are 
parts of this description : 


Now while the silent workings of the 
dawn 
Were busiest, into that self same lawn 
All-suddenly, with joyful cries, there sped 
A troop of little children garlanded ; 
Who gathering round the altar, seemed to 


pew! round as wishing to espy 

Some folk of holiday: nor had they waited 

For many moments, ere their ears were 
sated 

With a faint breath of music, which ev'n 
then 

Fill’d out its voice, and died away again. 

Within a little space again it gave 

Its airy swellings, with a gentle wave, 

To light-hung leaves, in smoothest echoes 
breaking 
Through copse-clad vallies,—ere their death, 

0” i 
The surgy murmurs of the lonely sea. 


Leading the way, young damsels danced 


Bearing the burden of a shepherd song ; 

Each having a white wicker over brimm’d 

With April's tender younglings: next, 
well trimm’d, 

A crowd of shepherds with as sunburnt 
looks ' 

As may be read of in a ne J 

Such as sat listening roun 8 pipe, 

When the great deity, for eo val ripe, 

Let his divinity o’er-flowing die 

In music, through the vales of Thessaly : 

Some idly trailed their sheep-hooks on the 


ground, 
And some kept up a shrilly mellow sound 
With ebon flutes ; close after these, 
Now coming beneath the forest trees; 
A venerable priest full soberly, 
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Begirt with ministering looks: alway his 
eye 

Stedfast pon the matted turf he kept, 

And after him his sacred vestments swept. 


After these comes Endymion, the 
«Shepherd Prince.” 
A smile was on hiscountenance ; he seem’d, 
Tocommon lookers on, like one whodream’d 
Of idleness in groves Elysian: 
But there were some who feelingly could scan 
A lurking trouble in his nether lip, 
And see that oftentimes the reins would 

sli 


Through his forgotten hands. 


The following are parts of a hynin 
to Pan, sung by a chorus of shep- 
herds. We direct the reader’s atten- 
tion to the imagery as well as the 
rythm of these extracts in particular. 
They are, likewise, almost entirely 
free from the writer’s characteristic 
faults. 


Q thou, whose mighty palace roof doth 

hang 

From jagged trunks, and overshadoweth 

Eternal whispers, glooms, the birth, life, 
death 

Of unseen flowers in heavy peacefulness ; 

Who lov’st to see the hamadryads dress 

Their ruffled locks where meeting hazels 
darken ; 

And through whole solemn hours dost sit, 
and hearken ; 

The dreary melody of bedded reeds— 

In desolate places, where dank moisture 
breeds 

The pipy hemlock to strange overgrowth ; 

Bethinking thee, how melancholy loth 

Thou wast to lose fair Syrinx—do~thou 
now, 

By thy love’s milky brow ! 

By all the trembling mazes that she ran, 

Hear us, great Pan ! 


O Hearkener to the loud clapping shears, 
While ever and anon to his shorn peers 


A ram goes bleating : Winder of the horn, 


When snouted wild-boars routing tender 
corn 
Anger our huntsman; Breather round our 


farms, 

To keepoff mildews, and all weather harms: 
ee ministrant of undescribed sounds, 

come aswooning over hollow grounds 
And wither dewalt on barren moors : 
Dread opener of the mysterious doors 

to universal kn 
Great son of Devens, adept 
wa many that are come to pay their vows 
‘ith leaves about their brows ! 


aut this hymn the sports begin, 





rye —e danc’d to weariness, 
mabey quiet circles did they press - 
L. . 
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The hillock turf, and ¢aught the latter end 
Of some strange history, potent to send 
A young mind from its bodily tenement. 


- The love-stricken Endymion can- 
not partake in the sports, but is led, 
by his sister Peona, to her own fa- 
vourite bower, where 


Soon was he quieted to slumbrous rest : 

But, ere it crept upon him, he had prest 

Peona's busy hand against his lips, 

And still, a sleeping, held her finger-tips 

In tender pressure. And as a willow keeps 

A patient watch over the stream that creeps 

Windingly by it, so the quiet maid 

Held her in peace: so that a whispering 
blade 

Of grass, a wailful gnat, a bee bustling 

Down in the blue-bells, or a wren light 
rustling 

Among sere leaves and twigs, might all be 
heard. 


Nothing can be more exquisitely 
beautiful than this—nothing more 
luiling-sweet than the melody of 
it.—And let us here, once for all, 
direct the readers’ attention to 
the rythm of the various extracts 
we lay before them; and add that, 
upon the whole, it combines more 
freedom, sweetness, and variety 
than are to be found in that of 
any other long poem written in the 
same measure, without any excep- 
tion whatever. In the course of more 
than four thousand lines it never cloys 
by sameness, and never flags. To 
judge of the comparative extent of 
this praise, turn at random to Pope’s 
Homer, or even Dryden’s Virgil, and 
read two or three pages. Sweetness 
and variety of music in the versifica- 
tion of a young writer, are among the 
most authentic evidences of poetical 
power. These qualities are peculiarly 
conspicuous in Shakspeare’s early 
poems of Lucrece, and Venus and 
Adonis. It should be mentioned, 
however, that in the work before us, 
these qualities seem to result from— 
what shall we say?—a fine natural 
ear?—from any thing, however, ra- 
ther than system—for the verse fre- 
quently runs riot, and loses itself in 
air. It is the music of the happy 
wild-bird in the po et of the 

r caged piping-bullfinch. 
Pore followin © description of the 
impressions Endymion receives from 
various external objects,—on awak- 
ing from an Elysian dream of love, 
and finding that it was but a dream, 
—is finely passionate and natural : 
3D 
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For lo! the poppies hung 

Dew-dabbled on their stalks, the ouzel sung 

A heavy ditty, and the sullen day 

Had chidden herald Hesperus away, 

With leaden looks: the solitary breeze 

Bluster’d, and slept, and its wild self did 
teaze 

With wayward melancholy; and I thought, 

Markme, Peona! that sometimes it brought 

Faint fare-thee-wells, and sigh-shrilled 
adieus !— 

Away I wander’d—all the pleasant hues 

Of heaven and earth had faded: deepest 
shades 

Were deepest dungeons; heaths and sunny 
glades 

Were full of pestilent light; our taintless 
rills 


Seem’d sooty, and o’er-spread with upturn’d 


gills 
Of dying fish ; the vermeil rose had blown 
In frightful scarlet, and its thorns out- 


grown 

Like spiked aloe. If an innocent bird 

Before my heedless footsteps stirr’d, and 
stirr’d 

In little journeys, I beheld in it 

A disguis’d demon, missioned to knit 

My soul with under darkness; to entice 

My stumblings down some monstrous pre- 
cipice: 

Therefore I eager followed, and did curse 

The disappointment. 


Peona succeeds in rousing her bro- 
ther from the listless trance into 
which he has fallen, and he again 
feels the true dignity of his being, and 
its mysterious bridal with the exter- 
nal forms and influences of Nature. 
The following strikes us as being ex- 
ceedingly fine, notwithstanding some 
obvious faults in the diction.—It is 
the very faith, the religion, of ima- 
ginative passion. 


Hist, when the airy stress 
Of music’s kiss impregnates the free winds, 
And with a sympathetic touch unbinds 
Eolian magic from their lucid wombs : 
Then old songs waken from enclouded 

tombs ; 
Old ditties sigh above their father’s grave ; 
Ghosts of melodious prophecyings rave 
Round every spot where trod Apollo’s foot ; 

Bronze clarions awake, and faintly bruit, 
Where long ago a giant battle was ; 

And, from the turf, a lullaby doth pass 
In every place where infant Orpheus slept. 
Feel we these things ?—that moment have 

we stept 

Into asort of oneness, and our state 
Is like a floating spirit’s. 

They who do not find poetry in 
this, may be assured that they will look 
for it in vain elsewhere.—At the end 
of the first book, Endymion confides 





the secret of his mysterious passion 

and all the circumstances attendin¢ 

it, to his sister Peona; and at the 

pee of the second book we find 

im wandering about, without end or 

aim, 

Through ey gama and woods of mossed 
oaks ; 

Counting his woe-worn minutes, by the 
strokes 

Of the lone wood-cutter ; 


till at length he meets with a winged 
messenger, who seems commissioned 
from heaven to direct his steps ; and 
who leads him 


Through buried paths, where sleepy twilight 
dreams 

The summer time away. One track un. 
seams 

A wooded cleft, and, far away, the blue 

Of ocean fades upon him; then, anew, 

He sinks adown a solitary glen, 

Where there was never sound of mortal 
men, 

Saving, perhaps, some snow-light cadences 

Melting to silence, when upon the breeze 

Some holy bark let forth an anthem sweet, 

To cheer itself to Delphi. 


“ Snow-light cadences,” &c. may 
be a little fantastical,- perhaps ; but 
it is very delicate and poetical, never- 
theless. The passage in italics is 
also very still and lonely.—The fol- 
lowing delightful little picture of cool 
quietude is placed in contrast to the 
restless fever of Endymion’s thoughts, 
en his winged conductor leaves 

im :— 


Hereat, she vanished from Endymion’s 


gaze 

Who brooded o’er the water in amaze: 

The dashing fount poured on, and where 
its 

Lay, half asleep, in grass and rushes cool, 

Quick waterflies and gnats were sporting 

And fish were dimpling, as if good nor ill 

Had fallen out that hour. 


After this he yields up his whole 
soul to the dominion of passion and 
imagination, and they at last burst 
forth with an extatic address to his 
unearthly mistress, the moon—though 
he does not yet know her as such. 
The latter part of this address fol- 
lows: and amidst numerous faults, 
both of thought and diction, the rea- 
der will not fail to detect much beauty. 
In the picture which follows the close 
of this address there is great powe!, 
and even sublimity. 





— woe wes ww 
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Of Cupids shun thee, too divine art thou, 

Too keen in beauty, for thy silver prow 

Not to have dipp’d in love’s most gentle 
stream. . 

( be propitious, nor severely deem 

My madness impious ; for, by all the stars 

That tend thy bidding, I do think the bars 

‘That kept my spirit in are burst—that I 

Am sailing with thee through the dizzy sky ! 

How beautiful thou art! The world how 
deep! 

How tremulous-dazzlingly the wheels sweep 

Around their axle! Then these gleaming 
reins, 

How lithe ! When this thy chariot attains 

Its airy goal, haply some bower veils 

Those twilight eyes? Those eyes !—my 
spirit fails— 

Dear goddess, help! or the wide-gaping air 

Will gulph me—help!”’"—At this with 
madden’d stare, 

And lifted hands, and trembling lips he 
stood ; 

Like old Deucalion mountain’d o’er the 
flood, 

Or blind Orion hungry for the morn. 


At this moment a caverned voice is 
heard, bidding the young lover de- 
scend into the hollows of the earth ; 
and adding 
He ne’er is crown’d 
With immortality who fears to follow 
Where airy voices lead. q 





From this time Endymion quits 
the surface of the earth, and passes 
through a multitude of strange ad- 
ventures in “the sparry hollows of 
the world,” and in the other, myste- 
rious regions of the air, the sea, and 
the sky—meeting, in the course of his 
Journeyings, with Glacus and Sylla, 
Alpheus and Arethusa, Adonis, &c. 
part of whose stories are related. Till 
at length, having fulfilled the mea- 
sure of his destinies, we find him once 
more on the earth, and near his own 
home ; where, after an interview with 
his sister Peona, his immortal mis- 
tress appears to him under her proper 
a and they ascend the sky toge- 

er. 


It will be seen that here is a rich 
fund of materials, fitted for almost 
every variety and degree of poetical 
power to work upon. And if the 
young builder before us has not 
crected from them a regular fabric, 
which will bear to be examined by a 
Professional surveyor, with his square 
is rule and plumb-line,—he has at 
*ast raised a glittering and fantastic 
temple, where we may wander about, 
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and delightedly lose ourselves while 
— the exquisite pictures which 
every here and there hang on its sun- 
bright walls—the statues and flower- 
vases which ornament its painted 
niches—the delicious prospects open- 
ing upon us from its arabesque win- 
dows—and the sweet airs and roman- 
tic music which come about us when 
we mount upon its pleasant battle- 
ments. And it cannot be denied that 
the fabric is at least as well adapted 
to the airy and fanciful beings who 
dwell in it, as a regular Epic Palace 
—with its grand geometrical stair- 
cases, its long dreary galleries, its 
lofty state apartments, and it nume- 
rous sleeping-rooms—is to its kings 
and heroes. 

The whole of the foregoing extracts 
are taken from the first and the be- 
ginning of the second book. We had 
marked numerous others through the 
rest of the work ; but the little space 
that we have left for quotations must 
be given to a few of the fancies, 
images, and detached thoughts and 
similes—the pictures, statues, flow- 
ers, &c.—which form the mere orna- 
ments of the building, and are scat- 
tered here and there, almost at ran- 
dom. 

The little cabinet gems which fol- 
low may take their place in any col- 
lection. The first might have been 
cut out of a picture by Salvator: 


Echoing grottos, full of tumbling waves 
And moonlight. p. 25. 


The next we can fancy to have 
formed a part of one of Claude’s deli- 
cious skies. It is Venus ascending 


from the earth. 


At these words up flew 
The impatient doves, up rose the floating 





car 
Up went the hum celestial. High afar 
The Latmian saw them ’minish into 
nought. 


The third reminds us of a sublime 
icture of the Deluge, by Poussin. It 
is a lover who loses his mistress, he 
knows not how, and afterwards, while 
swimming, finds her dead body float- 


ing in the sea. 

— a dead thing’s face my hand I laid ; 

I k’d—’twas lla——___— 
shane) O cold indeed 

Were her fair limbs, and like a common 


weed 
The sea-swell took her hair. 
3D2 
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The fourth picture has all the vo- 
Juptuous beauty of Titian: 
Do not those curls of glossy jet surpass 
For tenderness the arms so id}y lain 
Amongst them? Feelest not a kindred 

ain 
To see such lovely eyes in swimming search 
After some warm delight, that seems to 
perch 

Dovelike in the dim cell lying beyond 
Their upper lids ? 

The following are a few of the wild 
flowers of Fancy that are scatter’d 
up and down. 


When last the wintry gusts gave over strife 

With the conquering sun of spring, and 
left the skies 

Warm and serene, but yet with moistened 
eyes 

In pity of the shatter’d infant buds.— 

A brook running between mossy 

stones 

*Mong which it gurgled blythe adieus, to 
moc 

Its own sweet grief at parting. 


The little flowers felt his pleasant sighs, 
Ani stirr’d them faintly. 


LOVER'S TALK. 
————— And then there ran 
Two bubbling springs of talk from their 
sweet lips. 


The following are a few of the de- 
tached thoughts which float about 
like clouds, taking their form and co- 
Jour from the position and the medium 
through which they are seen. 


SUPPOSED EMPLOYMENTS OF DISEM- 
BODIED SPIRITS. 
To nightly call 
Vesper, the beauty-crest of summer wea- 
ther ; 
To summon all the downiest clouds together 
For the sun’s purple couch : 
To tint her pallid cheek with bloom, who 
cons 
Sweet poesy by moon-light. 








A POET. 


One who through this middle 
earth should pass 

Most like a sojourning demi-god, and leave 

His name upon the harpestring. 





THE END OF UNREQUITED LOVE. 


And then the ballad of his sad life closcs 
With sighs, and an alas! . 


LOVE. 


No sight can bear the lightning of his bow; 
His quiver is mysterious, none can know 





A scowl is sometimes on his brow, but who 
Look full upon it feel anon the blue 
Of = aeeie run liquid through their 


REMEMBRANCE OF PAST YEans. 

Is it then possible 

To look so plainly through them ? to dispel 

A thousand years with backward glance 
sublime ? 

To b e away as ’twere all scummy 

me 

From Off a crystal pool, to see its deep, 

And one’s own image from the bottom 
peep? 

The following similes are as new 

as they are beautiful: 

his eyelids 

Widened a little, as when Zephyr bids 

A little breeze to creep between the fans 

Of careless butterflies. 

—— As delicious wine doth, sparkling, 
dive 

In nectar’d clouds and curls through water 
fair, 

So from the arbour roof down swell'd an air 

Odorous and enlivening. 

like taper-flame 

Left sudden by a dallying breath of air, 

He rose in silence. 

One more cluster of beautiful 
thoughts, fancies, and images meet- 
ing together, and one example of a 
totally different style of composition, 
—and we have done with quotations. 
The first is part of an address to the 
Moon, by the poet in his own cha- 
racter: 











Eterne Apollo !—— 
When thy gold breath is misting in the 
west, 
She unobserved steals unto her throne, 
And there she sits most meek and most 
alone, 
As if she had not pomp subservient ; 
As if thine eye, high Poet! was not bent 
Towards her with the Muses in thine heart; 
As if the ministring stars kept not apart, 
Waiting for silver-footed messages. 
O Moon! the oldest shades ’mong oldest 


trees 
Feel palpitations when thou lookest in: _ 
O Moon! old lisp forth a holier din 


‘The while they feel thine airy fellowship. 

Thou dost bless every where, with silver lip 

Kissing dead things to life. ‘The sleeping 
kine, 

Couched in thy brightness, dream of fields 
divine ; 4 

Innumerable mountains rise, and rise, 

Ambitious for the hallowing of thine eyes; 

And yet thy benediction passeth not 

One obscure hiding-place, one little spot 

Where pleasure may be sent: the 


wren 
Has thy fair face within its tranquil ken, 
6 
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beneath a sheltering ivy leaf 
A jimpses of thee ; thou art a relief 
Yo the poor patient oyster, where it sleeps 
Within its pearly house.—The mighty deeps, 
The monstrous sea is thine—the myriad sea! 
() Moon! far-spooming Ocean bows to thee, 
And Tellus feels her forehead’s cumbrous 
load. 


If there be such a thing as inspi- 
ration, breathed forth by the forms 
and influences of the external world, 
and echoed back again from the inner 
shrine of the poet's breast—this is it. 
The image of the wren, is, in its 
kind, not to be surpassed in the whole 
circle of poetry. We remember no- 
thing equal to it,except Burns’s morn- 
ing picture, which is an exact com- 
panion to it, and probably suggested 
it. 

Just when the lark, 
*Twixt light and dark, 
Awakens, by the daisy’s side. 


Our last extract shall be part of a 
song, supposed to be sung by an In- 
dian maid, who has wandered far 
away from her own native streams: 


** O Sorrow, 
Why dost borrow 
The natural hue of health, from vermeil 
lips ?— 
To give maiden blushes 
To the white rose bushes ? 
Or is it thy dewy hand the daisy tips ? 


** O Sorrow, 
Why dost borrow 
The lustrous passion from a falcon-eye ?— 
To give the glow-worm light ? 
Or, on a moonless night, 
To tinge, on syren shores, the salt sea-spry ? 


“QO Sorrow, | 
Why dost borrow 
The mellowditties from amourning tongue ?— 


' To give at evening pale 
_ Unto the nightingale, 

That thou maystlisten the cold dews among?” 
. a a * @ 


“ Beneath my palm trees, by the river side, 

I sat a-weeping: in the whole world wide 

There was no one to ask me why I wept,— 
And so I kept 


Brimming the water-lily cups with tears 


Cold as my fears.” 


“* Come then, Sorrow ! 
Sweetest Sorrow ! 


Like an own babe I nurse thee on my 


: breast : . 
thought to leav 
And deceive ae 


But now of all the world I love thee best. 
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“ There is not one, 
No, no, not one 
But thee to comfort a poor lonely maid ; 
Thou art her mother, 
And her brother, 
Her playmate, and her wooer in the shade.” 


This is, to be sure 


Silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of grief; 





but it is very touching and pa- 
thetic, nevertheless. Perhaps we like 
it the better from its reminding us 
(we do not very well know why) 
of two little elegies that are espe- 
cial favourites with us,—one by 
Chatterton, beginning * QO sing unto 
my roundelay ;”—and the other by 
Kirke White, “Edwy, Edwy, ope 
thine eye!” It was perhaps sug- 
gested by Fletcher’s divine song to 
Melancholy, in the Passionate Mad- 
man. 

We cannot refrain from asking, Is 
it credible that the foregoing extracts 
are taken, almost at random, from a 
work in which a writer in the most 
popular—we will say deservedly the 
most popular—critical journal of the 
day, has been unable to discover any 
thing worthy to redeem it from mere 
contempt? Those who have the most 
respect for the Quarterly Review will 
feel most pain at seeing its pages dis- 
graced by such an article as that to 
which we allude. Almost anywhere 
else it would have been harmless, and 
unworthy of particular notice; but 
there it cannot fail to gain a certain 
degree of credit from the wy | 
which it keeps. It would be foolis 
to doubt or to deny the extensive ef- 
fect which such an article is likely to 
produce, appearing as it does in a 
work which is read by tens of thou- 
sands, nine-tenths of whom are not 
able to judge for themselves, and half 
of the other tenth will not take the 
trouble of doing so. Its chief mis- 
chief, however, is likely to take effect 
on the poet himself, whose work is 
the subject of it. Next to the ne- 
cessity of pouring forth that which is 
within him, the strongest active prin- 
ciple in the mind of a young poet’is 
the love of fame. Not fame weighed 
and meted out by the scales of strict 
justice. Not fame, properly so called. 
But mere fame—mere praise and dis- 
tinction. “He loves it vt gered . 
During a certain period, ove 
exists almost in the form of an’ in- 
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stinct in a poet’s nature ; and seems 
to be given him for the purpose of 
urging or leading him on to that 
“* hereafter” which is to follow. If 
it is not the food and support of 
his poetical life, it is at least the 
stimulus without which that life 
would be but too apt to flag and 
faulter in its appointed course. Woe 
to the lovers of poetry, when poets 
are content merely to deserve fame ! 
Let that pest of the literary republic, 
the mere versifier, be derided and 
put down as a common nuisance. 
But let us, even for our own sakes, 
beware of withholding from youthful 
oets the fame which they covet ;— 
et us beware of heaping ridicule even 
upon their faults ; lest, in revenge, 
they learn to keep to themselves the 
gift which was bestowed on them for 
the benefit of their fellow-beings, and 
be satisfied with finding in poetry 
“its own reward.” But we willing- 
ly return to our more immediate sub- 
ject. We at first intended to have 
accompanied the foregoing extracts by 
a few of a contrary description, shew- 
ing the peculiar faults and deficien- 
cies of the work before us. But as, 
in the present instance, we disclaim 
any intention of writing a regular cri- 
ticism, we feel that this would be 
superfluous. It is not our object to 
give a distinct idea of the work as a 
whole ; and we repeat, it is not a 
fit one to be judged of by rules 
and axioms. We only wish to call 
the arg notice to the great and re- 
markable powers which it indicates, 
—at the same time giving encourage- 
ment—as far as our sincere suffrage 
is of any value—to the poet himself; 
and hespeaking,—not favour,—but 
attention,—to any thing that he may 
produce hereafter. It is, therefore, 
surely sufficient—for it is saying a 
great deal—to confess that Endy- 
mion is as full of faults as of beau- 
ties. And it is the less needful to 
point out those faults, as they are 
exactly of such a description that any 
one who has a relish for the amuse- 
ment may readily discover them for 
himself. They will not hide them- 
selves from his search. He need only 
open a page at random, and they 
will look him boldly, but not im- 
pudently, in the face—for their pa- 
rent is, as yet, too inexperienced him- 
self to know how to teach them bet- 
ter. 


The same reasons which make jt 
unnecessary to point out the peculiar 
faults of this work, make it difficult, 
if not impossible, to state its peculiar 
beauties as a whole, in any other than 

neral terms. And, even so, we may 
exhaust all the common-places of 
criticism in talking about the writer's 
active and fertile imagination, his 
rich and lively fancy, his strong and 
acute sensibility, and so forth,—with- 
out advancing one step towards cha- 
racterising the work which all these 
together have produced :, because, 
though the writer possesses all these 
qualities in an eminent degree, his 
poetical character has not yet taken 
up any tangible or determinate 
ground. So that, though we know 
of no poetical work which differs 
from all others more than Endymion 
does, yet its distinguishing feature 
is perhaps nothing more than that 
exuberant spirit of youth,—that 
transport of imagination, fancy, and 
sensibility—which gushes forth from 
every part, in a glittering shower 
of words, and a confused and 
shadowy pomp of thoughts and 
images, creating and hurrying each 
other along like waves of the sea. 
And there is no egotism in all this, 
and no affectation. The poet offers 
himself up a willing sacrifice to the 
power which he serves: not fretting 
under, but exulting and glorying in 
his bondage. He plunges into the 
ocean of "enter before he has learn- 
ed to stem and grapple with the 
waves ; but they “ bound beneath 
him as a steed that knows its rider; 
and will not let him sink. Still, how- 
ever, while they bear him along tr'- 
umphantly, it is, evidently, at their 
will and pleasure, not at his. He 
“rides on the whirlwind” safely ; 
but he cannot yet “ direct the storm. 

We have spoken of this work as 
being richer in promise than any other 
that we are acquainted with, except 
those of Chatterton. It by no means 
follows that we confidently anticipate 
the fulfilment of that promise to its 
utmost extent. We are not without 
our fears that it may be like that 
flush of April blossoms which our fine 
soil almost always sends forth, but 
which our cloudy and uncertain skies 
as often prevent from arriving at ma- 
turity. Notwithstanding the many 

living poets that we possess, the times 
in which we live are essentially un- 
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poetical ; and powerfuland resolute in- 
jeed must that spirit be, which, even 
in its youth, can escape their influ- 
ence. When the transports of en- 
thusiasm are gone by, it can hardly 
dare hope to do so. It must sub- 
mit to let “ the years bring on the 
inevitable yoke.” This has been one 
strong inducement for us to notice 
the young writer before us ; and we 
cannot conclude these slight and de- 
sultory remarks without entreating 
him not to be cast down or turned 
aside from the course which nature 
has marked out for him. He is and 
must be a poet-—and he may be a 
great one. But let. him never be 
tempted to disregard this first evi- 
dence of that power which at present 
rules over him—much less affect to 
do so: and least of all let him wish 
or attempt to make it any thing but 
what itis. Nothing can ever tame 
and polish this wild and wayward 
firstling, and make it fit to be intro- 
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duced to “ mixed company ;” but 
let him not therefore be ashamed to 
cherish and claim it for his own. He 
may live to see himself surrounded by 
a flourishing family, endowed with 
all sorts of polite accomplishments, 
and able not only to make their own 
way in the world, but to further Ais 
fortunes too. But t¢his—the first- 
born of his hopes—the child of his 
youth—whatever he may say or 
think to the contrary—must ever be 
the favourite. He may admire those 
which are to come, and pride himself 
upon them ; but he will never love 
them as he has loved this; he will 
never again watch over the infancy 
and growth of. another with such full 
and unmixed delight: for this was 
born while his muse was his mistress, 
and he her rapturous lover. He will 
marry her by and bye—or perhaps 
he has already—and then he may 
chance to love her Setter than ever’; 
but he will cease to be her lover. 





-_— - 





THE BAG-PIPER IN TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


Sir,—As you have shown a dispo- 
sition to devote a portion of your 
magazine to the introduction of No- 
tices, &c., connected with the Fine 
Arts, I forward you a rather remark- 
able anecdote relative to a statue (the 
original work of the famous Caius 
Gabriel Cibber) which has, for many 


years, occupied a site in a garden on . 


the terrace in Tottenham Court Road. 
_ The statue in question, is executed 
ina fine free-stone, representing a 
Bag-piper, ina sitting posture, play- 
ing on his pipes, with his dog and 
keg of liquor by his side, the latter of 
which stands. upon a neat stone pe- 
destal. 

The following singular history is 
attached to its original execution. 
During the Great Plague of London, 
carts were sent round the city each 
night, the drivers of which rung a 
ell, as intimation for every house to 
bring out itsdead. The bodies were 

en thrown promiscuously into the 
cart, and conveyed to a little dis- 
tance in the-environs, -where deep 


. 


ditches were dug, into which they 
were deposited. 

The piper (as represented in the 
statue) had his constant stand at the 
bottom of Holborn, near St. Andrew’s 
Church. He became well known about: 
the neighbourhood, and picked up a 
living Yn the passengers going that 
way, who generally threw him a few 

ence as the reward of his musical ta~ 
ents. A certain gentleman, who never 
failed inhis generosity tothe piper, was 
surprised, on passing one day as usual, 
to miss him from his accustomed 
place :—upon inquiry, he found that 
the poor man had been taken ill in 
consequence of a very singular acci- 
dent. On the joyful occasion of the 
arrival of one of his countrymen from 
the Highlands, the piper had in fact 
made too free with the contents of his 
keg: these so overpowered his facul- 
ties that he stretched himself out — 
the steps of the church and fell fast 
. These were not times to sleep 
on church steps with impunity. He . 
was found in this situation when the 
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dead cart went its rounds; and the conveyance. A little time, however 
carter, supposing of course, as the put all to ts ;—lights were got: 
most likely thing in every way, that anditt out that the noisy corpse 
the man was dead, made no scruple_ was the well-known living piper, who 
to put his fork under the piper’s belt, was joyfully released from his awful 
and, with some assistance, hoisted and perilous situation. The poor 
him into his vehicle, which was man fellbadly ill after this unpleasant 
nearly full, with the charitable inten- excursion, and was relieved, during 
tion that our Scotch musician should his malady, by his former benefactor, 
share the usual brief ceremonies of who, to perpetuate the remembrance 
interment. The piper’s faithful dog of so wonderful an escape, resolved, 
protested against this seizure of his as soon as his patient had recovered, 
master, and attempted to prevent the to employ a sculptor to execute him 
unceremonious removal ; but, failing in stone ;—not omitting his faithful 
of success, he fairly jumped into the dog. keg of liquor, &c. &c. &c. 
cart after him, to the no small annoy- he famous Caius Gabriel Cibber, 
ance of the men, whom he would not (father to Colley Cibber the come- 
suffer to come near the body ; he fur- dian) was then in high repute; from 
ther took upon himself the office of ‘ the circumstance of his having exe- 
chief mourner, by setting up the most cuted the beautiful figures which ori- 
lamentable howling as they passed ginally were placed over the entrance 
along. gate of Old Bethlem Hospital ; and 
The streets and roads by which the statue in question, of the High- 
they had to go, being very rough, the land Bag-piper, remains an additional 
jolting of the cart, added to the howl- specimen of the merits of this great 
| ity ing of the dog, had soon the effect of artist. 
see time g awakening our drunken musician from It was long after purchased by 
Ral | ia’ his trance. It was dark; and the John, the Great Duke of Argyle, and 
; piper when he first recovered himself, came from his collection, at his de- 
could form no idea, either of his nu- mise, into the possession of the pre- 
merous companions, or his conduc- sent proprietor. 
tors. Instinctively, however, he felt If the above anecdote is thought 
about for his pipes, and playing up worthy of a corner in your magazine, 
a merry Scotch tune, terrified, inno I shall be glad to see it appear there. 
sma!] measure, the carters, who fancied I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
they had got a legion of ghosts in their Virruvivs. 
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Whither, ah whither is my lost love straying— 
Upon what pleasant land Ce the sea 
Oh! ye winds now playing, 
Like airy spirits, round my temples, free, 
Fly and tell him this from me. 








Lg him, areas vas that, in my woman’s bosom, 
y young love still retains its perfect power 

tbs Site the sueunes Dla a 

Still ing from the bud to the full-blown flower, 
Grows with every passing hour. 


Say, and say gently, that since we two parted, 

How little joy—much sorrow I have known, 
Only not broken-hearted, | 

Because I muse bright moments gone, 4 
And think and of himalone. = § M.. . 













Melancholy. 


MELANCHOLY. 


TueEre is a mighty spirit, known on earth 
By many names, tho’ one alone becomes 

Its mystery, its beauty, and its power. 

It is not Fear—'tis not the passive Fear 
That sinks before the future, nor. the dark 
Despondency that hangs upon the past: 
Not the soft spirit that doth bow to pain, 
Nor that which dreads itself, or slowly eats 
Like a dull canker, ’till the heart decays. 
But in the meditative mind it lives 
Shelter’d, caress’d, and yields a great return: 
And in the deep silent communion 
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Which it holds ever with the poet’s soul, 
Tempers, and doth befit him to obey 

High inspiration. To the storms and winds 
It giveth answer in as proud a tone, 

Or on its seat, the heart of man, receives 
The gentler tidings of the elements. 

I—often home returning from a spot 

Holy to me from many wanderings 

Of fancy or in fact, have felt the power 

Of Melancholy, stealing on my soul, 
Mingling with pleasant images, and from 
Sorrow dividing joy, until the shape 

Of each did gather a diviner hue, 

And shone, unclouded by a thought of pain. 
Grief may sublime itself, and pluck the sting 
From out its breast, and muse until it seem 
Etherial, starry, speculative, wise ; 

But then it is that Melancholy comes 
Out-charming Grief, (as the gray morning stills 
The tempest oft’,) and from its fretful fire 
Draws a pale light, by which we see ourselves, 
The present, and the future, and the past. 








ON THE STATE OF THE CULTIVATION OF THE ANCIENT LITE- 
RATURE OF THE NORTH AT THE PRESENT PERIOD. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 

Tug Scandinavian nations under- which vary but in a slight, degree. 
stand the language of eachother with- from it; and also by various books, 
out any previous study, and a know- composedin Norway before the change 
ledge either of the Danish or the in the language, of that country took 
Swedish, will enable a traveller to place, which di 
make his way ea Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland, though 
im the latter country, Swedish is 
” gre only by the educated classes. 

he ancient Scandinavian 
from which the Danish and Swedis! 
are derived, has. served al- 


most wholly unch, in, Icel 
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The Runes are a species of charac- 
ters, cut in early times on stone, 
horn, trees, — sometimes also on 
shields and bows,—which differ ma- 
terially from the monkish charac- 
ters in which the first books are writ- 
ten. Vestiges of them are still to be 
seen on grave stones, drinking horns, 
coins, and other remains of antiquity. 
Of the Runic monuments the most 
numerous are grave stones with in- 
scriptions ; and they are chiefly to be 
found in Sweden, particularly in the 
province of Upland. There are fewer 
in Denmark, very few in Norway, 
none in Iceland, and indeed none out 
of Scandinavia, except in the Isle of 
Man, which was long under the do- 
minion of Scandinavians. The books 
which can properly be classed under 
the head of Ancient Northern Litera- 
ture,—with the exception of the Pro- 
vincial Laws already alluded to, the 
collection of Danish Ballads, called 
the Kiimpe-Viser (the first hundred 
of which were published as early as 
1591) and the Swedish Ballads re- 
cently published from tradition,—are 
all comportd in the Icelandic lan- 
guage. ‘The Icelandic compositions 
are numerous. They consist of the 

oems in which the northern mytho- 
lest is contained ; (the chief of which 
is the older or poetical Edda)—of 
Historical Poems ; Historical Collec- 
tions ; Sagas, or Narratives more or 
less true ; Norwegian Histories (the 
most distinguished of which is the 
Heimskringla, written by Snorro 
Sturlesen, who was born in 1178)— 
and of a variety of Tales, Fables, and 
Old Laws. These productions were 
composed, or committed to writing, 
at various periods, from the ninth to 
about the close of the fourteenth cen- 


vai 

iring that early period the Ice- 
landers prosecuted learning with great 
assiduity, and were voluminous wri- 
ters. An interval of two centu- 
ries elapsed, me which litera- 
ture was at a very low ebb in Ice- 
Jand; but the reformation gave a 
new impulse to its inhabitants, and 
turned the attention of its scholars to 
their ancient stores. The first who 
began to collect old manuscripts 
in Iceland, was Arngtim Johnsen, 
the contemporary ot Ole Worm, 
better known by the name of 
Olaus Wormius. Brynjolf Svend- 
sen, Bishop of Skalholt in Iceland, 


possessed a considerable collection of 
old manuscripts; and in 1656 and 
1662, King Frederic III, of Denmark 
gave orders that he should transmit 
as many of them as he could to the 
Royal Library at Copenhagen. Armas 
Magnaeus, a native of Iceland, re. 
siding in Copenhagen, had collected 
a good Icelandic library, when he was 
sent to Iceland, in 1702, for the ex. 
press purpose of collecting old manu- 
scripts. The foundation of the Swe- 
dish collection of Icelandic manu- 
scripts, was laid by Jonas Rugman, 
an Icelander, who, in 1661, was sent 
in quest of manuscripts to his native 
country by Verelius. Many of the 
Danish collections were destroyed it 
the great fire of Copenhagen in 1728. 

Those who understand Danish may 
find ample information on this sub- 
ject in the second volume of Professor 
Nyerup’s Historical and Statistical 
Account of Denmark and Norway, in 
Ancient and Modern Times ; an able 
and instructive work ; and in various 
Treatises by Rask and other living 
writers of Denmark. 

This succinct description of the 
nature of the Ancient Northern Li- 
terature, may be of use to the proper 
understanding of the following ac- 
count of a long and able article, on 
the exertions of the learned in that 
department of learning at the pre- 
sent period ; which article is con- 
tained in the fifth number of the 
Hermes, a German Review, publish- 
ed at Leipsic. Though less attention 
is given to the subject by literary 
men in this country than by the scho- 
lars of Germany, the avidity with 
which the Sagas, and other ancient 
remains have lately been purchased 
at sales, proves that the public are 
by no means indifferent to it. The 
following particulars may not there- 
fore be unacceptable to many of our 
readers. 

Charles William Grimm, the author 
of the paper alluded to, possesses 
great knowledge of the antiquities 
of Germany, and of the North; and 
his translations of the old Danish 
Ballads, and of parts of the Poefical 
Edda, are held in high estimation. 
He informs us, that, after the publi- 
cation of the first part of the older 
Edda in 1787, the study of antiquity, 
t still ted assiduous) 
by Thorlacius, be; to be disre- 
garded in Denm as well as m- 
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many. The public attention was 
. — directed to this subject, by the 
loss of two celebrated Golden Horns 
in 1802, which were feloniously melt- 
ed down. The Royal Society of Co- 
penhagen proposed a Prize Essay on 
the subject of these horns, in 1804. 
In the Essay of Peter Erasmus Miil- 
ler, which received the prize, he en- 
deavoured to shew, that they were 
wat, or hunting, or drinking horns, 
of Celtiberian origin, presented to 
some temple, or place of sacrifice, 
before the period of the Roman do- 
minion in Spain. 

In 1804, appeared the second part 
of Rasmus Nyerup’s account of Den- 
mark and Norway, which contains a 
review of the literatvre of the middle 
ages, a critical enumeration of the 
printed Sagas, and a Treatise on the 
Old Laws. The fourth volume of 
this work appeared in 1806, and con- 
tains a review of the national monu- 
ments, divided into first, Monuments 
of Paganism ; second, Runic Stones ; 
third, Monuments of the Middle Ages, 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
century. 

In the transactions of the Scandi- 
navian Literary Society, published 
in 1807, appeared several valuable 
Essays ; and, among others, one by 
Nyerup, containing an able critical 
enumeration of the existing manu- 
scripts of the later or prose Edda. 

The Egils-Saga, and the Latin 
translation of the Nials-Saga, with a 
glossary, were published in1809. The 
Nials-Saga had been long expected, 
but in 1804, Nyerup entertained lit- 
tle hopes of its publication. Of all 
the prose Sagas it is the most import- 
ant ; and though the author, as usual, 
is not known, there are strong rea- 
sons for considering it the work of 
Saemund Frode, and to have been 
written in the beginning of the 
twelfth century. The dialogues are 
Spirited, the characters strongly 
drawn ; the law proceedings in Ice- 
land are distinctly exhibited, and al- 
together this Saga affords a vivid 
picture of the manners and customs 
of the Icelanders in the middle 
ages. “ How much were it to 
be wished,” says Mr. Grimm, “ that 
we Germans possessed such a rich 
picture of that period.” The ori- 
on was published in 1772; the 

tin translation, and admirable glos- 
Bary were executed by Joh. Jonso« 
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nius; and the critical preface was 
written by Thorlacius. The Egils- 
Saga relates principally to the life of 
Egil, but it begins with his grandfa- 
ther, and throws light on the history 
of the country. It is exceedingly in- 
structive, and affords a curious illus- 
tration of the manner in which the 
wonderful and supernatural were 
mixed up with undoubted facts in the 
Sagas. 

About this period the modern Da- 
nish poetry displayed a new strength 
and treedom. ‘The ancient mythology 
produced a most powerful effect in the 
dramas of Oehlenschlager. Nyerup, 
with his usual attention to the taste 
of the times, published in 1808, a 
translation of the prose Edda of 
Snorro, in Danish, for the better un- 
derstanding of Oechlenschlager, in 
which he availed himself of the im- 
proved text of Rask.  _Grundtvig 

ublished also a northern mythology 
in 1808. 

Up to that time it was only possi- 
ble to obtain a knowledge of the Ice- 
landic literature in Copenhagen, part- 
ly because its stores were deposited in 
that city, and partly because oral in- 
struction in the Icelandic language 
could only be obtained there. ‘There 
was neither Grammar nor Dictionary 
of the language. The Grammatice 
Islandice Rudimenta, published in 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by Runolf Johnsen, and re- 
printed by Hickes, was of little use. 
To supply this want, R. K. Rask pub- 
lished, in 1811, an Icelandic Grammar 
“ viledning til Islandske eller gamle 

ordiske Sprog),a valuable work, de- 
rived from a laborious investigation 
of the Icelandic writings. In 1786, 
a valuable Lexicon Islandico-Latinum 
was sent to Copenhagen by Biérn 
Haldorsen, a clergyman of Iceland. 
Two patriotic Norwegians, J. Aall, 
and C. Ancher, undertook to defra 
the expenses of printing, and Ras 
nevlenaaan improved the manuscript, 
gave a Danish translation, which 
often expresses the sense better than 
the Latin, and added a number of 
new words. It appeared in Copen- 
hagen in 1814, in two volumes, un 
der the title of Lexicon Islandico—La- 
tino Danicum Biornonis Haldorsonii,&e. 

Peter Erasmus Miiller published 
several Essays: which advanced the 
knowledge of Northern Antiquities. 
One of eye the genuineness of the 
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Asa doctrine, and the value of the Edda 
of Snorro, which appeared in the 
transactions of the Scandinavian Li- 
terary Society for 1812, contains some 
good observations on the origin and 
character of the later Edda. Ac- 
cording to him, this Edda is a work 
composed by several persons, and in- 
creased at different times, for the 
purpose of instructing poets in their 
art ;—and he attempts to shew from 
the work itself, that the Asa doctrine 
is not genuine. Another Treatise on 
the Importance of the Icelandic Lan- 
guage, was crowned with a prize in 
1813. In a third Essay, published 
also in 1813, on the origin and de- 
cline of Icelandic Historiography, he 
states the composition of the Histo- 
ries to have originated in the politi- 
cal constitution and peculiar situa- 
tion of the Icelanders. He distin- 
guishes, in the progress of their de- 
velopment, three periods, a mythical, 
historical, and fabulous. The oldest 
poems, the authors of which are un- 
known, contained the mythology ; 
then follow the Poems of known 
Scalds, who sung the deeds of their 
own times, and transmitted them to 
posterity ; and lastly the Narratives 
of the Saga-composers. The latest 
and most important work of P. E. 
Miiller, is his Sagahthliotheck, the iirst 
volume of which appeared at Copen- 
hagen, in 1817. In this work he 
gives an account of all the Sagas 
that have come down to our times, 
and which, with few exceptions, re- 
main in manuscript in the public li- 
brary in Copenhagen. Till all the 
Sagas of any value are printed, which 
even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances cannot soon take place, 
this work is indispensable to every 
student of Northern Literature. Here 
we have not merely the title, but the 
contents of the Sagas, and introduc- 
tions. They are arranged in the or- 
der of their dates. The second vo- 
lume of the work was published at 
Copenhagen, in 1818. The author 
opens two new sources for which li- 
terature is deeply indebted to him, 
the account of the Fable in the Hven 
Chronicle, from MS., and the sub- 
jects of the Songs now current in the 
Faroe Islands. The publication of 





CApril, 
the latter would be a great acquisi- 
tion to literature. 

In three different treatises, \. 
Miiller investigates the date of the 
Volsunga Saga, the origin and his. 
torical import of the whole cycle of 
fables connected with it, and their 
extension and propagation in the 
North. As RiVeleinen Saga isvisibly 
founded on the Poems of the Edda, 
as these again rest on an older foun- 
dation, and poetical images from this 
cycle of fables, occur even in the poems 
of the ninth century ; there was room 
for concluding, from external reasons, 
that the Saga existed in the North, 
as far back as the commencement of 
our era. But M. Miiller, not con- 
tent with this, is of opinion, that the 
foundation of this Cycle of Sagas, 
which is common to the Germans, as 
well as the people of the North, must 
have been brought with them from 
their old abodes, and are older than 
the immigration of the Acsir into the 
North. 

In a fourth treatise, M. Miiller 
enters into a comparison between the 
German and Northern Saga. With 
respect to the matter; the latter is 
certainly purer and more original, 
and therefore older than the Niehe- 
lungen-Lied.* He calls the Niehe- 
lungen- Lied romantic, contrasted with 
the Mythical Poems of the Edda: 
the Germans again contrast it with 
their romantic poems. 

The third part of the Saga-bibli- 
othek, which is to conclude the work, 
will give an account of those Sagas, 
that relate to events which took place 
in Scandinavia, and the neighbouring 
countries, after the settlement of 
Iceland. Here the sources of the 
Heimskungla are to be investigated ; 
and, by way of Appendix, a Review 
is to be given of the Romances trans- 
lated from the French, English, 
Dutch, and Danish. 

A work, written in opposition to 
the views of P. E. Miiller respecting 
the Golden Horns, by Knud Henne- 
berg, aclergyman, appeared at Co- 
peaked, in 1812. The author 
maintains that Balder’s Dreams, his 
Death, and the Punishment of Loke, 
were represented on one of the 
Horns ; and he is rather inclined to 








“The Niebelungen-Lied, called by Miller, the great Swiss historian, the German 





Homer, is an ancient German poem of great merit, which has lately occupied 
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believe, thatit was executed by Odin 
with his own hand, in his old age, 
between 413 and 417, and before he 
killed himself. He supposes the other 
to have been an offering by the Gud- 
run, of the Volsunga Saga. The 
whole book, which displays learning 
and acuteness, is full of the most 
wonderful affirmations and suppo- 
sitions. 

In 1812, the first volume of the Anti- 
quarian Amnals was published by the 
Royal Commission in Copenhagen for 
the Preservation of Antiquities. The 
second volume was ready in1815; and 
the first part of the third volume in 
i817. This Commission, for the Col- 
lection and Preservation of Antiquities 
was named at the suggestion of Nye- 
rup, as early as 1807, when a house 
was assigned for it. From the Report 
to the King in 1809, it appears that 
this Institution had already been of 
great utility. 

In 1812, Chr. Werlauff published 
the Vatnsdala-Saga, and the Saga of 
Finboge the Strong, with a Danish 
translation, and the expenses were 
defrayed by J. Aal, who afterwards 
promoted the publication of the Ice- 
landic Lexicon. In the same year 
appeared Popular Essays on Greek, 
Roman, and Northern Antiquities, 
by Birger Thorlacius. 

The continuation of a great work, 
the History of the Norwegian Kings, 
had been long expected. The three 
first parts, which contained the 
Heimskringla of Snorro Sturlesen, 
were published in 1777 and 1783, ina 
beautiful and learned edition, in folio, 
at the expense of the Crown Prince. 
—Schoning, Thorkelin and Olafsen 
were the editors ; and on the death 
of Schéning, in 1780, his place was 
supplied by Thorlacius, who, in the 
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preface to the third volume, promised 
to continue the work to five parts, by 
the addition of the Sverris-Saga and 
Hagen Hagensen’s History. These 
bring down the Norwegian history to 
1263. Accordingly,in 1813, the fourth 
volume was published. The fifth is 
not yetready. The whole work will 
conclude with the sixth volume, . 
which is to contain Indices. The 
Sverris-Saga, not only succeeds the 
Heinskringla in the order of time, but 
in substance and spirit deserves to 
be placed by its side. The author's 
name was Karl Johnsen, commonly 
called Karl Abt. 

In the Scandinavian Society’s 
Transactions for 1816 and 1817, there 
is an Essay by Finn Magnussen, On 
the Picts. Ue concludes, that these 
people were of Scandinavian origin, 
mixed perhaps with Saxons and Bel- 
gians. He endeavours to explain 
their name from the Northern Lan- 
guage ; and with reference to their 
practice of marking the body with 
points, he derives it from picka, fre- 
quenter pungere. Picti are therefore 
the same as picktir, frequenter puncti. 
He adduces quotations to shew that 
the custom of marking the body in 
this manner, was not uncommon in 
the North. Similar views respecting 
the Picts had already been expressed 


7 . * . 5 . 
' by Dr. Jamieson, in his Etymological 


Scottish Dictionary ; but Finn Mag- 
nussen was ignorant of this circum-< 
stance when he wrote this Essay. 

Several smaller pieces were pub- 
lished, from old manuscripts, by Bir- 
ger Thorlacius and P. E. Miiller, in 
1815, 1816. 

Preparations for a new edition of 
the Collection of Old Danish Ballads, 
known by the name of Kiimpe-Viser,* 
were made from 1809 to 1814.— 





_ ™ We have already alluded to these ballads, as having been translated by M. Grimm 
into German. Towards the end of the fourteenth century, Sophia, Queen of Denmark, 


mother of Christian IV. was compelled by a storm to take refuge in the island of 
Hucn, where Tycho Brache, and Anders Séfrensen Wedel, the Danish historian and 
translator of Saxo Grammaticus, then lived. The latter had been collecting old heroic 
ballads for the Danish history; and the Queen having heard of these compositions, 
wished to become acquainted with them. At her command, repeatedly renewed, Wedel 
published five years afterwards (1591) the first hundred of these ballads, as he states ih 
the Dedication to the Queen. After an interval of 104 years (169%) they were re-published 
with the addition of another hundred by Peter Syv, under the title of Riimpe-Viser; and 
the subsequent reprints have been frequent. Another collection of thirty songs in all, ap- 
peared in 1657, under the title of Elskovs.Viser (love songs), or T'rragica, all of them 
having a tragical ending. are of the same character as the Kiimpe-Viser. 

It is singular that these ballads should in form, as well as in spirit, bear the strongest 
resemblance to those of this country. The English and ballads, however, as 
might be expected from their having been more recently collected, are more polished, 
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Sandwig had intended such anedi- ber ap in 1780. After his 
tion ; and made acommecement with death, Nyerup published a second jy, 
his remains of the poetry of the 1784; but the time did not seem ty 
middle ages, of which the first num- be yet arrived for the execution of 





and more circumstantial. The English possess single ballads in an entire state, ang a 
few fragments of a very old date; but collections first began to be made in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, and the Scotch have no collection, (that of Aberdeen in 
1666, only containing some Scotch songs, mixed up with others,) prior to that of Allan 
Ramsay, in 1724. The similarity of the Danish ballads to those of this country, is 
easily accounted for from a common origin, and the subsequent invasions of Northmen 
in the ninth century, when England was subjected to the sway of the Kings of Den- 
mark. The Danish ballads have uniformly the refrain, or chorus, possessed by the 
more ancient of our ballads, parodied by the Clown in the Twelfth Night:— 
When that I was a little tiny boy, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
A foolish thing was but a toy, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 


Or as in one of the ballads of the Border Minstrelsy :— 


There were two sisters sat in a bour, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 

There came a knight to be their woer, 
By the bonny Milldams of Binnoric. 


Thus, in the following translation from the Danish :— 
To the island far, Sir Dyring rode, 
O were I young again ! 
And there a maiden fair he woed, 
O how kind words the heart do cheer! 


Or :— 


It was in the evening, late when the dew began to fall, 
Duke Henry took his golden harp down from the wall, 


; All up among the mountains. 
| O 
) ai t— 
be Sir Lave to the island rode, 


Ye are of gentle blood! 
Where a maiden fair he woed, 
oF I ride with you said John, 
Ba Fasten on your helm of gold and follow Sir John! 


! In these Danish Ballads, there is only a twofold metre: first the strophe, consisting 
| of two long lines, which rhyme to each other, and each of which has from seven to ten 
accents, and a division in the middle, as in the following example, where the figures are 
placed above the accented syllables :— 

} 2 3 4 A 6 7 
If ye will give the maiden fine and with her land and crown, 
l na.,8 i 7 


4 5 6 r) 
I will venture my young body all for the maiden brown. 


And secondly the strophe of two short lines, consisting of from four to six accents with- 
out any division in the middle, as 


l 2 3 4 
She gave them neith as heen: og: Hapa. 
1 2 3 
You shall suffer hunger and want she said. 


The metre, however, in the earlier Ballads, more particularly, is very loose, and irregu- 

lar, and cannot well dispense with the aid of the melody. The long syllable metre 1s 

the oldest, for all the Ballads in the other metre. are evidently of a later date. This 

long syllable metre, is also that of our oldest Ballads, as Chevy-Chase, for instance, and 
is day the greatest favourite with the common people all over the island. 

Mr. Jamieson in his popular Ballads and Songs, has given translations of two or three 
of the Danish Ballads, which Mr. Scott in the Border Minstrelsy states to be /itcral. 
Without subscribing to the assertion of Ritson, that the Scotch Literati, ‘‘ are more ad- 
dicted to li impositien than those of any other country ;” or to the still harsher sen- 
tence, that it will require ages of “ excepti integrity to remove the disgrace stamp- 
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the whole plan. At length two spe- and Rahbeck ; five years, however, 
cimens of an intended new edition, elapsed before the completion of the 
were published under very different work. The publishers (or rather, 
auspices, in 1809 and 1810, by Nyerup publisher, for Nyerup had the great- 








ed by it upon the national character ;” we would merely observe, that they are very 
much given to embellish whatever passes through their hands, and after the specimens of 
che liberties taken by them with Ballads, in all times, and the indulgence with which 
they are disposed to view artifices of this nature, to give the thing no harsher a name, we 
should like to have something more than the testimony of one Scotchman in favour of 
another, to induce us to believe, that he has either edited or translated a Ballad with 
fidelity. ‘The truth is, that Mr. Jamieson’s translations are not faithful, but in the man- 
net of the Scotch Ballads of a recent date. ‘Che Kimpe-Visir, of which the metre and 
stile are extremely loose, assume in his hands quite a polished appearance. He has 

raphrased and not translated them. ‘Take for instance Marsk Stegs daughter which 


commences thus :— 
Come counsel me dear mother without delay, 


How Marsk Steg’s daughter possess I may, 
Methinks it is bad out to ride. 


This is expanded by Mr. Jamieson into 


Now rede me dear mither, a sonsy rede ; 
A sonsy rede swythe rede to me, 

How Marstig’s daughter I may fa’, 
My love and lemman gay to be. 


Again the original Ballad simply says :— 
Marsk Steg’s daughter stretched out to him her hand, 
I give thee my troth and I follow thee. 


But Mr. Jamieson knows better than to allow such an excellent opportunity for pro- 
ducing a dazzling effect to escape him. The strophe is thus wrought up by him :— 
And she raught out her lily hand, 
And pledged it to the knight sae free ; 
** Hae, there’s my faith and troth, Sir Knight, 
And willingly I'll gang wi’ thee.” 
And so on throughout.— 

The following translation of one of the Danish Ballads, will serve to give a better idea 
of them.—It is nearly literal, and exhibits the irregularities, and occasional want of 
rhime, and the looseness in the metre, which are to be found in the original. The Refrain 
or chorus which accompany every strophe in the Danish, are here only given with the 


Grst and last :— 
To the Island far Sir Dyring rode, 


O were I young again! 
And there a hee. Ae fair he woed, 
O how kind words the heart do cheer! 
Seven years they together were 
And seven children did she bear, 
When to this Land death did repair, 
And killed the Lady, so red and fair. 
To the Island far, Sir Dyring rode, 
Another maiden there he woed.— 
He woed this maiden, and brought her home, 
But a bad and cruel woman was she. 
And as she entered the Castle good, 
The seven children weeping stood— 
The children stood, in sorrow, and fear, 
With her feet she drove them away from her— 
She gave them neither Beer nor Bread, 
** You shall suffer hunger and want, she said.” — 
She took the cushion from under their head— 
mB. ‘anni degenntga.' 
out she put the great wax light, 
* You shall lie in the dark I trow by night”— 
. The children wept in the evening late, 
The mother heard it under the earth ;— ; 





2 

R¥ , 

OY : | est share in the work,) have made a 
i fie) bo ‘ good use of the intervening period ; 
beimeyi the new edition is a model in respect 
Ui of diligence and care, and may 


justly aspire to the title of a na- 
i tional work. No people, the English 
| not excepted, possess a collection of 
: national Songs, so complete, pure, 
. and richly furnished, as that of 
the Danes. The new Edition bears 
the following title: Selection of Da- 
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nish Songs of the Middle Ages 
(Udvalgte danske Viser fra Midi). 
alderen) from the publications of 
Wedel and Syv, and manuscript col. 
lections. It is divided into five parts, 
The following is the arrangement: 
the first division contains the Heroi- 
Songs ; the second Magical Songs, and 
singular adventures ; the third Histo- 
rical Songs in chronological order, 
from the tenth to the sixteenth cen. 





She heard it under the earth as she lay, 
3a) *¢ © fain, would I, to my children away.” 
fi «fb } To God, she betock her, without delay, 
at *¢ © let me to my children away: ” 
iF, And long she prayed, and sore she pressed, 


Till at last, he granted her request. 


a, . ** But when the cock-crows come back again, 
Pibit For longer there thou must not remain;” 
iL th, Then up she raised her weary bones, 


: Burst the walls and marble stones, 
And through the village went she soon: 
The Dogs bayed loudly to the moon— 
And when to the Castle gate she came, 


Her eldest daughter stood by the same— 
‘+ Why standest thou here, my daughter dear, 
And how do thy brothers and sisters fare ?” 


You are a lady both fine and fair, 
But you are not my mother dear ; 


White was my mother, and her cheeks were red, 
ah But thou art pale, as one’s that’s dead. 
; | ** And how can I be white and red, 
hae, _ I that have so long been dead !” 
' i Into the room she instantly flies 
| 4” ‘rai There stood her children with tears in their eyes— 


She combed the one, and plaited the seconds hair, 


thai ia She raised the third, swung the fourth in the air— 
ef ‘a The fifth, she on her bosom placed, 
ia And reached him her breast so sweet to taste— 














To thy children 









O were I 







of the subject of Northern Antiquities. 





She said to him in angry 


ae ny To her eldest daughter then she said 
Me os. ** Tell Sir Dyring to come with speed ,” 
i : And as into the room he trode, 
; mood: 
PR ‘** T left thee Bread, I left thee Beer, 
hey GE Yet thou dost starve my children dear: 
I left to thee the cushion blue 
Y Yet my children are left to lie on straw by you; 
: I left thee store of great wax-lights, 
; My children lie in the dark at nights; 
If I must oft come back to them, 
Thou certainly shalt come to shame.” 
Then spoke the ae in the bed as she lay, 
ill I be good alway. 
And when the dog to snarl, she chanced to hear, 
She, aye, gave the children bread and beer. 
And whenever the began to bay _. 
She fled from the full fast away. 
And whenever to howl, the Dog began, 


again - 
She dreaded the sight of the Lady so wan, 
O how kind words the heart do cheer ! 


The dispute between Mr. Jamieson and Mr. Finlay, (who published two volumes of 
Scottish Ballads, in 1808,) as to whether the Scotch derived their Ballads from the 
Danes, or the Danes from the Scotch, could only have originated in very great ignorance 
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tury; the fourth in two sections, 
Romances and Ballads ; the fifth Me- 
hdies and several Essays by way of 
conclusion. There are 222 Songs in 
all. At the end of each division there 
areobservations on the separate Songs, 
explanations of difficult words and a 
register. The Editors availed them- 
slves of twenty manuscript collec- 
tions, and made a selection from 
printed collections, but they obtained 
none from tradition. This is not, 
therefore, so much an improved re- 
print of Wedels and Syvs editions as 
anew work. No unprejudiced per- 
son can deny the internal poetical 
value of these songs: they combine 
all that is tender, sweet, and inno- 
cent, with strength, violence, and 
rudeness, in the utmost variety. 
They display the greatest freshness 
and fulness, with occasional touches 
of the most exquisite humour. The 
value of this edition is greatly en- 
hanced by the addition of the tunes, 
in the laborious collection of which 
the publishers have received assist- 
ance from many quarters. To un- 
derstand them thoroughly, we ought 
to know the manner in which ballads 
are sung, and to have an idea of the 
freedom with which the melody some- 
times hovers over the words without 
regarding the text, a peculiarity 
which it is as difficult to répresent 
by musical notes, as it is to represent 
the varieties of pronunciation by 
written characters.* Without this 
previous experience, we should never, 
irom the mere notes, have a correct 
idea of these melodies, or be aware of 
their value. Sander, who in his se- 
lection of Danish ballads translated 
iuto German, gave the music with 
accompaniments, has deprived them 
ot much of their ballad simplicity. 
hese Ballads have experienced great 
vicissitudes. Once the delight of 
sings and nobles, and published by 
command of a Danish Queen, the taste 
for them began to be on the wane, 
aiter the thirty years’ war, and in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, 
it had ceased to exist. 

Many questions connected with 
them are discussed in an able ac- 
count of this new Edition, hy P. E. 
Miiller, in a Danish Literary Teal, 
Dansk Literatur—Tidende for 1814, 
-\o. 38.)—One of the questions so 
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discussed is their origin. It is upon 
the whole uncertain.—The publishers 
assign them to the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries, but 
Miiller is of opinion that the oldest 
of them could hardly have been com- 
posed before the fourteenth century, 
as the language bears the stamp of 
that period. He considers them, as 
in general, the production of a miz- 
ture of the ancient German, and the 
ancient Danish stile:—If so, how 
are we to account for this mixture ? 
By the living intercourse of people 
of kindred origin—We find the same 
song, with a similarity of form as 
well as subject, among Danes, 
Swedes, English and Germans.—The 
Swedish songs, still in existence 
among the common people, which 
often coincide literally with the Da- 
nish, cannot be considered by any 
one as translations; they must belong, 
therefore, to a period when the poetry 
of both nations was the same. 

Another question which occurs 
with respect to these Ballads is; 
have they any reference to the an- 
cient mythological poetry of the 
North? They sometimes treat of the 
same subjects, as in the murder of 
Sivard, and in another, which is 
founded on the subject of one of the 
Poems of the Edda, Thryms Quida. 
This cannot be considered as a - 
rody of the poem of the Edda, be- 
cause it was published by Wedel, in 
1591, before the manuscripts of the 
ancient Edda came to pam 0 : 
and it must, therefore, have been 
handed down by tradition. But the 
Danish Ballads appear at first sight 
altogether different, both in form and 
spirit, from the ancient northern my- 
thological poems. 

In 1816, F. Munter published An 
Account of the Religion of the North 
before the times of Odin, as the com- 
mencement of a complete History of 
the introduction of Christianity into 
Denmark and Norway. This is not 


a history of the religion of the origi- 
nal inhabitants, whom the people of 
Germanic or Gothic race drove into 


the remotest parts of the North, for of 
them there is no account, and it is 
highly probable that they had the 
grossest fetish religion, and that the 
priests practised magical arts in the 
manner of the Siberian Schamans. The 
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author enquires into the religion of 
the Germanic or Gothic race, before 
it was changed by the last Odin. 

Among the most important investi- 
gations in its department, is the lat- 
est work of Rask: “ An Enquiry into 
the Origin of the ancient Northern or 
Icelandic Language,” an Essay ho- 
noured with the prize by the Danish 
Royal Society, (Copenhagen, 1818). 
It is the fruit of a twelve years’ study, 
was composed during the residence 
of the author in Iceland, transmitted 
to Copenhagen, in 1814, and printed 
in the Summer of 1817, at the Royal 
expense, after the author had set out 
on his travels for the purpose of in- 
vestigating more accurately the Eu- 
ropean and Caucasian languages. 
He had recourse to the most natural 
mode of solving the difficulty, by en- 
tering on a comparison of the sur- 
rounding ancient languages, (for those 
of a Latin origin were out of the 
question.) He arrived at the con- 
clusion that the ancient Northern lan- 
guage, as well as the German, to both 
of which he gives the name of Gothic, 
has its origin in the ancient Thracian, 
the oldest remains of which are pre- 
served in the Latin and Greek. The 
resemblance between the Runic cha- 
racters and the oldest Phenician Greek 
characters must be allowed to be of 
some weight. In every sense he consi- 
ders the Thracianthe root,and the book 
is chiefly occupied with comparisons 
between the Northern and the Greco- 
Latin. The author has displayed no 
ordinary diligence, learning, and 
acuteness, and though his view is not 
new, he has treated the subject in as 
masterly a manner as it will at present 
admit of. 

The main subject of the book is 
preceded by comparisons with the 
other neighbouring languages. - The 
Greenlandish is completely different. 
The idea of the French that the Celtic 
is the mother of all the other lan- 
guages, is very properly refuted, and 
the coincidence of the Cimbric (Cor- 
nish, &c.) a branch of the Celtic in its 
stock of words with the German, is 
ascribed to a mixture ; for in their in- 
ternal structure, they essentially dif- 
fer from each other. The Finnish, in 
like manner, displays no radical affi- 
nity, though bath tage $ seem to 
have borrowed many words from each 
other. Between the Finnish and the 


Hungarian languages there is a great 





affinity. The Sclavonic lan 

both with respect to gvesemer 8 
stock of words, possess a decided 
affinity to the Germanic. The Let- 
tish is nearly related to the Sclayonic 
and Germanic languages. 

In the etymological principles laid 
down by Mr. Rask thereis much good 
sense and acuteness. Among other 
things, he shews that it is a great er- 
ror in derivations of language not to 
make a due distinction between the 
material or lexicographical, and the 
formal or grammatical parts. The 
coincidence in grammar is the most 
certain sign of fundamental simila- 
rity, as a language into which ano- 
ther has been incorporated seldom 
adopts its grammatical inflexions. 

The love for antiquity has extend- 
ed itself to the Anglo-Saxons. Rask 
published an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Collection, in‘ 1817; and in 1814 
Thorkelin published, from a manu- 
script of the tenth century in the 
British Museum, a Poem in Anglo- 
Saxon, on the Deeds of the Danes in 
the third and fourth centuries. 

From 1770 to 1790 the exertions 
of the literati of Denmark seemed 
to originate rather in the patron- 
age of the government, than in any 
natural inclination. Thus great works 
like the Edda, Heimskringla, Nials 
Saga, &c. were begun, but never 
completed. In the present period, a 
different feeling prevails. The lite- 
rary men, without concert, work into 
each other’s hands. Without deciding 
whether the learning of the former 
period was greater or not, it is 
clear that that of the present is more 
productive. The part which the go- 
vernment has taken is praise-worthy, 
and its influence is not pushed so far 
as to interfere with the direction 
which things would take of them- 
selves. 

The labours of the Danes only 
have been hitherto noticed, as those 
of the Swedes are insulated, and 
comparatively of little importance. 
The new edition of the Danish Bal- 
lads has, however, given rise to @ 
ublication of ancient Swedish Bal- 
lade, by Geijer and Afzelius, of which 
the first part was published in 1814. 
It contains thirty ballads; and the 
work was concluded in three parts- 
This collection differs from the Danish 
in this, that it is chiefly derived from 
oral tradition. Most of the ballads 
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are from West Gothland, the native 
province of Afzelius, and some are 
from Upland. At least two-thirds of 
them are common to both nations ; 
and the comparison of the Swedish 
with the corresponding Danish songs, 
is extremely interesting ; for, with 
al] their coincidence, they are in form 
quite independent of each other. One 
of the most remarkable of those, 
which are not in the Danish collec- 
tion, is the Wonderful Harp. A harp, 
made of the bones of a person secretly 
murdered, and strung with the hair, 
begins to sound of itself and to reveal 
the misdeed. The same song, with 
beautiful variations, is sung in the 
Faroe Islands; it is to be found also 
in Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border ; and in Germany the subject 
is a tale among children. Each song 
is accompanied by its air. Another 
work, containing Swedish songs, - 
peared two years later, under the 
title of Nordmann’s Harp of Atter- 
born. A Journal for Northern Anti- 
quities was commenced at Stockholm 
in 1811, of which seven parts have 
been published. In 1815 the Joms- 
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vikinga Saga was published in Ice- 
landish and Swedish. The jour- 
nals announce the publication of 
Old Sagas, from the library at Stock- 
holm ; and the first volume, contain- 
ing Gange Rolfs Saga, is said to be 
now in the possession of the public. 

The value of the study of antiquity 
consists in this, that it teaches us to 
estimate and to understand correctly 
what we at present possess. We 
perceive that nothing is accidental, 
but that every thing necessarily un- 
folded itself from that which preceded 
it. We learn also to attend to that 
which to a common observer seems 
but trivial and insignificant,—and 
when our eye is thus strengthened 
we can see the germ of what is great, 
while it is yet invisible to others. 

Had our limits allowed us, we 
should have given some account of 
an able review, by Mr. Grimm, of the 
second volume of the Poetical Edda, 
published at Copenhagen in 1818, 
which forms a separate article of the 
same Journal, but we have already 
trespassed too long on the patience 
of our readers. 








SENTIMENTALITIES ON THE FINE ARTS; 


BY JANUS WEATHERCOCK, ESQ. 


(To be continued when he is in the Humour.) 


No. III. 


| And now a thousand sorts of painted birds began to chirp in the trees, and, in their 
different delightful tones, it seemed they bad good morrow, and saluted the fresh Au- 
rora, that now discouered the beauty of her face, thorow the gates and bay-windowes of 
the east, shaking from her lockes an infinite number of liquid pearles, bathing their 
hearbes in her sweet liquor, that it seemed they also sprouted, and rained white and 
small pearles ; the willowes did distill their sauoury manna, the fountaines laughed, the 
brookes murmured, the woods were cheered, and the fields were enriched with her 
coming.—Shelton’s Don Quixote, Part the Second, p. 85. 4to. London. 1620. 

And with these words he inserted a thousand other impertinences, all after the very 


same manner.—Jbid. Part the First, p. 10.] 


“Wuar is it to be about this 
month!” said I to myself, mendin 
my pen for the twentieth time, an 
then twisting it pettishly round and 
round in the tangling cotton of my 
ink. * 7 have been ooking over, or 
overlooking, twenty or thirty folios, 
more or less, for the last ten minutes, 
and I might as well have been read- 


ing election hes all the while: 
itself Single Pp t subject presents 


My irritable skin began to tingle 
dreadfully at the thought of so much 
valuable time wasted. I looked up 
imploringly at a large bronze and 
laurelled bust of Apollo, which stood 
high over the folding doors of the li- 
brary in which I was sitting ; and 
methought the godloured ahh bes x & 
It was much like the look with which, 
at the moment of his judgment, he 

‘the worthy Midas. At this 
nS slight twittering called my 
3F2 
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attention to the window ; I had for- 
gotten togivemy pet Robin(a fine, fat, 
saucy fellow) his breakfast of crumbs. 
With great alacrity we rose, laid 
aside our misused pen, procured a bit 
of soft bread, and sallied forth upon 
the broad lawn. (N. B. We were in 
the country.) Our scarlet-breasted 
pensioner hopped fearlessly after the 

entle Janus, along the smooth-rol- 
fed gravel walk, cocking his pert head 
on one side, and fixing his diamond, 
black eye earnestly on 


His daily dole which erst the Man sup- 
plied, 
Now all too long denied. 
Somewhere in Southey. 


The sun shone out, warm and 
broadly, the crackling Holly hedges 
glittered in the laughing shower of 
splendour, like a line of cuirassiers 
with their polished breastplates.— 
The crocus just began to push for- 
ward its orange top into light, from 
its close green shell—the snowdrop 
bent down modestly its elegant, and 
lady-like head, away from my rude, 
amorous gaze—the polyanthus glow- 
ed in its cold bed of earth, like a so- 
litary picture of Giorgione, on the 
dark, oaken pannels of an ancient, 
dreary, Gothic gallery—while the 
fragile lilacs began softly to spread 
forth their limber shoots. The short, 
tender grass, 





glowing, 
Just as from a gentle mowing, 
Asking a fair foot to press 

On its springy mossiness, 


was covered with marguerites,— 
«* such that men callen daisies in our 
town,’ —thick as the stars on a sum- 
mer’s night; and, as I slowly ad- 
vanced, a thousand dewdrops, almost 
imperceptible on close inspection, 
threw up their dazzling long rays 
against my eyes, changing their co- 
lours, and twinkling in and out, like 
fiery diamond-sparks set round an 
eastern emerald. Bobby had now 
finished his innocent meal, and strong- 
ly, and clearly, sung forth his grati- 
tude from the inside of a large iso- 
lated thorn (a great favourite of his) 
which was just commencing to throw 
off its garb of brown. “Phe harsh 
caw of the busy rooks came pleasant- 
ly mellowed from a high, dusky grove 
of elms, at some distance off ; and, at 
intervals, was heard the voice of a 
boy scaring away the birds from the 
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newly-sown seeds. The blued 
were the colour of the darkest om 
marine; not a cloud streaked the 
calm ether; only, round the hori. 
zon’s edge, streamed a light, warm 
film of misty vapour, against which 
the near village, with its ancient 
stone church, shewed sharply out 
with blinding whiteness. I thought 
of Wordsworth’s “ Lines written in 
March.” 


The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in thé sun ; 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest ; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising, 
There are forty feeding like one! 
Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill ; 
The plough-boy is whooping—anon— 
anon : 
There’s joy in the mountains ; 
There’s life in the fountains ; 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing ; 
The rain is over and gone !” 
It was indeed a glorious day !—All 
things seemed to feel rejoicingly the 
first approach of Spring ; 


There was a blessing in the air, 
Which seemed a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 


My dog rolied, with awkward joy, 
upon the sweet smelling turf: the 
birds dotted unseen, with light rustle, 
about the thick clumps of evergreens ; 
or, with quick angular motion, visi- 
bly d from bough to bough of 
the yet bare fruit trees. My spirit 
danced with the dancing breeze, 


every common sight to 
me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light. 
From the high ground on which I 
stood, I could see the sheep lying 
about the fields, like the huge white 
stones fallen from a mouldering ruin, 
basking with calm delight in “ fiery 
Titan’s persant beames.” I felt a 
sh longing to be with them.— 
«¢ We cannot write to day,” said I; 





for though 
On Bookés for to rede I me delite 
. . . i rae 4, 
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So hertily, that there ts gamé none, 

That fro my bookés maketh me to gone, 
e e * a e * e 
Yet certain when I hear the foulés sing, 
And that the flourés ginnen for to spring 
Farewel my boke. 


(We will not conclude with the old 
hard, “and my devocion,” for, at such 
times, ours pours upon us with a 
gush “as strongas amountain pre smt 
So, whistling the dog, we turne 
quickly towards the house, resolving 
to take hat, gloves, and cane, and to 
fetch a magnanimous walk. 

“As | approached the stone steps, J 
was aware (as the old romances have 
it) of coming feet over the slippery 
oil-cloth ; and, issuing from the glass 
door, was seen the long-desired face 
of my respected friend Hyppolito.* 
About half a dozen hearty hand- 
shakings, exciting concussions all 
over our respective bodies sufficient 
to have ruptured the stays of a dozen 
dandies, being performed, we re-en- 
tered the library ; where, finding my 
visitor had journeyed twelve miles on 
foot since a very early breakfast, I 
proposed to him to take something, as 
it is emphatically called. His assent 
being given in a remarkably sweet 
and ready manner, | forthwith caused 
the contents of the larder to be pa- 
raded upon a stout table by the side 
of a roaring fire, in due form ; and, 
in the twinkling of a lady’s eye, a 
pair of knives and forks were im- 
brued up to the hilts in the partridge- 
flavoured gravy of a vast veal and 
ham pye, baked in an unfathomable 
red dish (a whimsey of ours) guard- 
ed on the one side by a hy loaf 
home-haked, on the other Pe a fine 
ripe Stilton, and the whole amiably 
harmonized by a running accom- 
paniment of home-brewed ale,—pale, 
amber-coloured, foaming,—contain- 
ed in a capacious brown stone-jug, 
silver tipped. Soon was the fair 
smug face of the luncheon-tray 
changed—the lily, lavender-smelling 
cloth was covered with splinters of 
the Paté’s stout outworks—upper 
and under crusts were cut sheer away 
from their parent loaf by the “ grid- 
ing” blade—quicksands of salt, and 
quagmires of mustard obscured the 
radiant colours of Spodes’ loveliest 
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plates—while Parker’s heavy crystal 
goblets, late so dry and bright 


Splendour diffusing, as the various bow 
Fixed by Saturnian Jove in showery clouds, 
A sign to mortal man— 


and reflecting all things in fairy mir- 
rours,—reeked with the froth-beads’ 
bubbly trails. 


When neither hunger more, nor thirst 

remained 

Unsatisfied, 

Hyppolito, letting fall his weapons 
with iron clash, and pushing away 
from him, in disdain, his empty glass, 
turned round with cordial smile to 
the deserted fire ; when, having com- 
fortably arranged one leg over the 
other, and, with elbows leaning on 
thearmsof the chair, carefully brought 
the finger’s ends of his right hand 
into exact juxtaposition with the 
corresponding ones of his left, “ thus 
he spoke.” “ What illustrious obscure 
shall now be illuminated by the pierc- 
ing beams ‘of thy discrimination ? 
What gem of price shall now be 
drawn up from the stifling depths of 
the dull lake of neglect, and bran- 
dished by thy tantalizing hand be- 
fore the longing eyes of the pleased, 
yet bewildered readers, of Baldwin's 
Magazine? Say—canst thou tell?” 
“¢ Indeed I can’t!” said I, with a de- 
sponding shrug. My friend relin- 
quished his gravity, and his attitude 
at the same time. ‘ Have you lost 
your senses?” cried he, with eager 
astonished mien—*“ or have you sus- 
tained a more irreparable misfortune, 
the loss of your (1 dread to name it) 
your—Bownasoni?” 

At that magic word, I bounded 
from my unsympathising chair, 
which fell helplessly backwards 
with dead lump, kicking up its awk- 
ward sprawling legs like an over- 
turned turtle; wrung Hyppolito’s 
hands with so extatic a gripe, that he 
fairly bellowed; while cataracts of 
incoherent sounds, intended for ma- 
nifestations of gratitude, tumbled 
from my mouth with ruinous haste. 
«© You'll dine here to day? you'll sleep 
here to night? Nay! you shall—you 
must—I'll hit off my article now.— 
This instant !—Red Hot !—Take a 
book ! and you shall correct it in the 





* See Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, although really one ought to beg pardon 


for quoting so priggish a performance. 
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evening—amuse yourself, 5 3 dear 
Sir !—my dear friend ! Good lack-a- 
daisy ! that I should forget my dar- 
ling Bonasoni !” 

This was absolute fact:—the un- 
fortunate Italian lay, hidden and 
smothered, under a mountain of fo- 
lios and portfolios, like “ Pelion on 
Ossa piled.” To release the hand 
of my now wickedly smiling friend— 
with a supernatural, or connoisseur 
strength, to extract the long-lost one 
from his dark abode ; to flourish him 
aloft with triumphant swing; to 
spread him out broadly, in bland se- 
renity, on the grey-clothed table,— 
was but the work of a moment ; ano- 
ther second saw me, with headlong 
haste, splashing away the ink in a 
hideous scrawl over the satiny sur- 
face of my Bath Post. 

As many of our amiable readers 
may not even be aware of the exist- 
ence of such a man as Julio Bona- 
soni,” be it known “ qu'il étoit pein- 
tre, dessinateur, et graveur de Bo- 
logne. Il apprit les principes de l'art 
chez Laurent Sabbatini, et choisit 
Marc Antoine pour modéle dans la 
gravure. On ne sait ni le date de sa 
naissance, ni celle de sa mort. Plu- 
sieurs de ses estampes sont marquées 
d'une année dont la plus ancienne est 
celle de 1531, et la plus recente celle 
de 1574; on peut donc conclure que 
Bonasoni est né vers l’an 1510, et 
qu il est mort vers 1580.”—Bartsch. 
Le Peintre Graveur, p. 103. vol. 15. 

To this extremely gratifying piece 
of intelligence may be added, that he 
possessed a classical, elegant, and 
poetical imagination: his style is com- 
posed from the Antique and Parme- 
gianino, with (pretty generally) a ju- 
dicious and discriminative eye to the 
peculiarities of individual models. 

The grace, purity and sensibility of 
his women, are as much to be court- 
ed, as the fat effeminacy of his men 
is to be avoided. » Nothing ever was 





more characteristically touched than 
his flesh ; nothing ever more slight- 
ingly huddled over than his scram). 
ling back grounds, harsh skies, and 
scare-crow trees, introduced only to 
help the harmonious dispositions of 
lines ; in which grand and weighty 
branch of the art he has never been 
surpassed by any engraver, of any 
age or country. Some plates, how- 
ever must be exempted from this 
sweeping censure, among which, is 
that selected for the present lumi- 
nous exposition. 
Yo. 99, Bartsch. vol. 15, p. 138. 
The radiant sun’s divine renown diffuse, 
@ 6 @ e # & 2 
Who (his horse mounting) gives both mor- 
tals light 
And all th’ immortals. Even to horror 
bright 
A blaze burns from his golden burgonet ; 
Which to behold exceeds the sharpest set 
Of any eyes intention: beams so clear 
It always pours abroad. The glorious 
cheer 
Of his far-shining face, up to his crown, 
Casts circular radiance that comes stream- 


ing down 
About histemples; “ * *® 
& ss * @ @ o oe 
About his bosom flows so fine a weed 
s a * * * * * 


* # # beneath whose deep folds fly 
His masculine horses round about the sky. 
Singer’s Chapman. 
The precise intention of Julio, in this 
bloomy composition, has never been 
discovered. The organ necessary to 
unravel the intricate allegories es- 
teemed by the Italians of that age so 
“€ moche delectable,” not being, unfor- 
tunately, sufficiently developed in our 
cranium, we shall content ourselves 
with giving vent to a short unaffected 
effusion of that pleasure which always 
possesses us whenever we catch a 
glance of this poetical print. 
The plane is composed of a field of 
clear-streaming waters, rippling, with 





* In these times, when he who can cut the clearest stroke on a copper-plate, 
out the softest shadow, and not he who makes the 


or dot 
outline, is the best engraver ; 


when those who write essays on prints prefer the French school to the Italian, and find 
fault with Mare Antonio, it may be deemed hazardous to one out to public notice, en- 


gravings, most of which have neither the merit of clear stro 


es, fine effect, or finishing to 


recommend them; many of which are ill drawn; where the ‘ are almost al- 
ways bad, and where all are, in one point or other, defective. But since what is here 
written is only intended for real artists, or those who study and understand the art, there 
is less to be apprehended from censure, as I am sure of their thanks who value compos!- 
tions only in proportion as they contain fine ideas, or are executed with perfect knowledge 


of composition.—Cumberland’s Anecdotes of Julio Bonasoni. p. 26. 8vo. London. 1793. 
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hushing murmur, round a nest of 


ight, long-drooping grass and flow- 
= * hich floats the floods among,” 
and has served all the humid night 
as a couch for two “ faire creatures,’ 
who have come there we know not 
how, lying like birds of calm on the 
charmed wave. There is something 
fine, something positively supernatu- 
ral, in the tranquillity of these 


Glorious “* phantoms of delight,”” 
Rising up in shower of morning light. 


They are absolute flesh and blood, 
and draw living breath, yet they look 
unreal from their singular location ; 
brought by no boat over the moist sea, 
to aplace where there is notrace of 
man’s abode. We feel as if they 
presently would take flight, and 
spring away, arm twined in arm, with 
smiling eyes, lifted on a buoyant 
current of air. But we will be steady. 
—On the left hand the Sun, “* Hea- 
ven’s far darter !”—“ fresh washed in 
lofty Ocean’s waves,” blanching with 
his broad spreading beams the iron- 
coloured sky, drives magnificently on 
his dazzling chariot, 


Steering "twixt shining worlds his rushing 
course, 


attended by winged Time on crutches. 
The person of the god exhales un- 
speakable splendours: he is hidden 
through excess of light.—His easy at- 
titude betokens power ; he sits supe- 
rior, and the chariot flies, as his high- 
breasted horses,‘ manedall with curl’d 
flames,” paw upwards against the oc- 
cident, with space- devouring strides. 
—By them eight white soft-slid- 
ing hours, their amaranthine hair 
wreathed in plaits, ride with surgy 
velocity on a trail of volleying clo 
which resemble, in shape and colour, 
the smoke-globes blown from the 
mouth of a cannon.— 

Return we now to the reedy banks 
of our islet—The level rays have wa- 
kened the mysterious lovers from their 
bed of lilies. —The man, cloudily rais- 
ing himself on his heavy sleep-numbed 
arms, regards the unwelcome light 
with a reproachful air ; while the fair 
creature at his side, with gently-part- 
ed lips, bends down her dove-like 
eyes— 





— The whiles her lovely face 
The flashing blood with blushing did in- 
flame. Spenser. 
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Barry Cornwall hath well described 
her— 
Mild is my love as the summer air, 


And her cheek (her eyes half closing) 
Now rests on her full-blown bosom fair, 


Like Languor on Love reposing. 

Behind this gentle pair stands a child, . 
drawing away the shadowing veil 
from the Elfin nymph’s fragrant head: 
his white silky hair hangs in bunchy 
clusters,— 


—————And two sharp winged sheares 
Decked with divers plumes, like painted 


jayes, } 
Were fixed at his back to cut his ayery 
wayes.— Spenser's Fairy Queen. 


A few shrubs spread their palmy 
fans round the back of this ouzy lair; 
and there the brittle flag-iris springs 
proudly to form a canopy, with its 
nodding stalk, for the long-tressed 
heads of the newly-married ones: 
nor does it require but a small stretch 
of fancy to imagine that one feels the 
wholesome wind blowing fresh through 
the watery grass, yellow with daflo- 
dilss— We look upon it as quite 
impossible to convey any adequate 
idea of the perfect halo of femi- 
nine modesty and loveliness which 
enriches Bonasoni’s tasteful personi- 
fication of ebay shamefacedness. 
None but a man of the most exqui- 
site sensibility could, with such a 
few lines, have produced such a fi- 
gure.—Only the upper part of her 
body is awake, and even that droops 
with a slumbery weakness. Her 
tender feet, and fair ancles, are yet 
extended in a beautiful helplessness, 
on a white sweep of lawn drapery. 
We may be perhaps a little “ f 
tastique,” but the manner in which 
Phoebus and his train pour along in 
bland silence, in the midst of a fer- 
ment of intolerable lustres, seems to 
us perfectly miraculous. 


How fast they wheel away 
Yet vanish not !—the wind is in the tree, 
But they are silent ;—-still they roll along 
Immeasureably distant ;—and the vault, 
Built round by those white clouds,—enor- 


mous — 

Stull its unfathomable 
ordsworth’s Poems, vol. I. p. 302. 
The spirit of morning freshness has 
shaken, from his winnowing vans, a 
shower of spicy rains all over the ter- 
restial part of this print: and neither 
the colours of Claude, nor Turner, 
could give us a better idea of the wet 
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dabbled greenness of the odoriferous 
herb.—This captivating engraving is 
one of the very best of Bonasoni’s 
works,* both for design and execu- 
tion ; still it will appear to the unin- 
itiated, at thefirst glance, a very queer 
thing. t— 

Fine impressions of “ Le lever du 
soleil,” représenté d'une. maniere 
poetique (as M. Bartsch calls it) are 
very very scarce, “ TRES rare.” 
However if the bold, not-to-be-daunt- 
ed amateur will “ go to the price,” 
as the little shopkeepers say, (gene- 
rally from 2/. 12s. 6d. to 51. 5s. ac- 
cording to itsstate) { he may perchance 
meet with one at Woodburne’s or 
Colnaghi's.— 


** On lit a la droite d’en bas: “* Ivo 
BonasONI INVENTORE.” Et le mono- 
gramme du graveur.” (which our Printer 
says he can’t contrive). Note particularly, 
‘On a des épreuves retouchées et fort 
mauvaises, qui portent cette addresse :-— 
Si stampano da Gio. Jacomo Rossi in Roma 
alla Pace.” Bartsch, vol. 15. p. 139. 


Having got so far without ever 
drawing bit, I laid down my pen; 
and, after various attempts, succeed- 
ed in detracting the attention of my 
friend from a dingy, little book, well 
garnished with thumb marks, enti- 


tuled “ An Excellent Narration of 


the delectable Marriage of Cupid and 
Psyches’, by S. M. Gent. London ; 
printed by W. Railces, and are to be 
sold at the sign of the Catte and Bagge- 
pipes, on London Bridge, 1593.” 
“ Well,” said I, after subjecting him 
to the operation of hearing my MS. 
read. “ Well, what do you think of 
it? Willitdo?” “ Oh! excellently 
well! very good—very fuir—very 
fair indeed! only—but—a—a ” — 
« But what?” interrupted I, fright- 
ened to death at his objection-fore- 


oo but” — “ Why-—-it strikes 
me—though I myself am fully sensi 
ble to the lavish beauty and nature of 
your rural descriptions, (here I made 
a very low and grateful bow) nay— 
you know that I delight in them, else 
why should I have privately printed 
an Edition of Fenelon’s Deux Dig. 
logues sur la Peinture, \a totalité de 
laquelle n’est que de Cenr Exey- 
PLAIRES?” 

(Here I was forced to break in 
upon Hyppolito’s fervid eloquence, 
for fear that he would plung deep- 
er and deeper into an enthusiastic 
enumeration of all such reading as 
was never read.) ‘“ Well,” said 
he, recovering himself, where was 
I? Oh! ah! It strikes me as I said 
before, that your highly commen- 
dable, but extreme fondness for the 
green-wood shade, may subject you 
to several unsavoury jests from flashy 
witlings, and it may be they will be- 
stow upon thee, in their attempts at 
quizzing, the nick-name of, Peter 
Pastoral! —Upon thee my friend! 
Thee,the-every-place-with-gusto-en- 
joying Janus! but that perhaps thou 
heedest not ”—* Not a rush,” said I ; 
but ¢hat was a bounce! I put my 
hands abjectly into my pockets and 
walked heavily to the window. The 
laughing sun was vanished— 


The clouds were blackening, 

The storms were threatening, 
And ever the forest made a moan ; 
Billows were breaking, 

Poor Janus’ heart aching, &c. &c. 


And so indeed it did. The wind, sud- 
denly. rising, ran through the dry, 
clattering branches of the trees, with 
such a, 


romble and aswough, 
As though the storm should bresten every 


bough. 








* Itis a great favourite with Mr. Cumberland, for says he, “ in that sweet composi- 


tion, we see grouping equal to the Antique, the grace that Guido afterwards adopted, 


just proportions, a flowing outline, sweet expression, character, finely adapt . 
and lastly, a poetical composition that might have excited 


the graver, 
envy in Julio Romano. p. 36. 





ed strokes of 


+ We think we know one bard, an ardent admirer of nature, animate and inanimate, 
yet no lover of underbred, colloquial, city vulgarisms ; in short, a genwine descendant 


from the Elizabethan stock, who will thank us, for introducing this elegant stranger ‘0 
him, (if indeed they are not already acquainted). Should our choice gain the mede of /is 


approbation, we should not heed a jot the blind 
fact critics, or soi-disant artists; fellows, whose veins are 


gabbling of a million of cold-matter-of- 
filled with mud, instead of 


lymph : and who, reeking with the nauseous fumes of tobacco and porter, bark, and bray. 
at those elevated specimens of art, the pure beauties of which, their own coarse and sordid 


habits hinder them from 


penetrating. 
+ What it would fetch ‘with a three inch margin we cannot calculate ! ! 
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A darkness came over every thing, 
like a sweep from the weighty wing 
of some unknown power. Hyppo- 
lito and I stood for some time silently 
watching the gloomy scene.—“ It is 


really awful,” said he, “ I never felt 
$0 completely as now the beauty of 
Virgil's 

Terra tremit fugére fera, et mortalia corda 
Per gentes humilis stravit pavor— 


This night at noon day, reminds 
meof Rembrandt's Crucifixion—“ You 
are fated to do me good,” * replied I. 
I know of nothing that will conclude 
myarticle better, and act as a greater 
contrast to what I have already 
scribbled, except it be that sublime 
vision of a dissolving world, Poussin’s 
Deluge! and that I believe is tolera- 
bly well known by means of Laurent’s 
clever print—No ! Rembrandt is the 
Man, “the man for me.” The dia- 
bolical damping scruple which you 
just threw in, and yon heavy sky, 
have, together, filled me with such 
black thoughts, that I am quite in 
the right frame of mind for writing a 
description of this heart-quelling print 
—Lo! here it is—Let me alone a 
little while, and I shall have finished 
my task. 








“ The Crucifixion.” Rembrandt fecit. 
The Three Crosses. Daulby, No. 80, 


My spirit some transporting Cherub feels, 
To bear me where the tow’rs of Salem 
stood, 
Once glorious towers, now sunk in guilt- 
less blood ; 
There doth my soul in holy vision sit 
In pensive trance, and anguish, and ecsta- 
tick fit. Milton's Passion. 


This may not be the best of all works 
of art, but it.is the most wonderful 
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production of the imagination we 
ever beheld. In that intensity of feel- 
ing whith embowels itself in the in- 
most depths of its subject, it goes as 
far beyond the T'ransfiguration of 
Raffaélle, as in correctness of draw- 
ing, classical purity, and individual 
expression it falls short of it. Among 
the thousands of prints that we have 
seen, we never have met with any 
thing so solemn, so grand, so preter- 
natural, so hewildering.—There is not 
afeature,or limb made out in it—they 
are only hinted at obscurely, as if the 
painter had not dared to contemplate 
the vision of those mysterious agonies, 
which he seems (to us) to have had 
offered to the eye of his fancy rather 
through the agency of some potent 
spirit, than by the usual process inci- 
dent to the mind of man. It was 
never the work of study, but a sud- 
den shining light, an opening, “ an 
intuition, passing the dark condition 
of blind humanity!” The longer we 
look at it, the deeper its terrors grow. 
There is nothing in it of Rembrandt’s 
usual concentrated flash: but, wa- 
tery lights stream down, like the 
waning moonseen dimly behind clouds 
when chilling rains fall strait through 
the air.—Another atmosphere, clam- 
my, and putrefying, has been created 
for the actors in this bloody tragedy, 
through which they move like phan- 
toms, “ doing unearthly deeds!” 
Another firmament hangs low, over 
their sacrilegious heads--gross--palp- 
able---murky---like a fixed ceiling.— 


Hell’s dunnest gloom, or night unlustrous, 
dark, 
Of every planet reft, and pall’d in clouds, 
Did never spread before the sight a veil 
In thickness like that fog Dante. 


The hardened manner in. which 
His enemies throng in_ hideous 








_” “ By G—, L love you, Mr. Cock,” (said Sir Godfrey Kneller to Cock the Auctioneer) 
and I will do you good ; but you must do something for me too, Mr. Cock: one hand 
can wash the face, but two hands wash one another. Pope.” Spence’s Anecdotes, 
edited by S. W. Singer, Esq. p. 181. A book full of amusement, (and to a reflecting 
™an) of instruction, in which is concealed, under a flowery veil of airy gossipping, plenty 
of solid food for those who love to speculate on the hearts of men.—In ished 
1,4 man’s real character is seldom to be got at from the general tenour of his con- 
Fe The laws of the land, and the laws of society, have, together, the effect of rubbing 
wn smooth, nearly all those prominent points of the disposition, those land-marks of the 
mind, which separate one individual from another. A slight word, a look, an exclama- 


tion, will often let the seemingly 


careless auditor, deeply into the secret. This anecdote, 


of i one above it in the work, which we have not room to quote, ive us a better idea 
8 disposition than could be gathered from a hundred dull quartos,_ There 


is a beauti 
vorn out domestic animals, 


them, %9 


story of the Duke of Montague’s kindness, and care of remarkably ugly, or 
horses, cows, dogs, &e.* ‘ because no one else wonld love 


Vor.I, : 3G 
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dumbness, to work their evil will, is 
completely conveyed to the spectator 
of this fearful exhalation (we cannot 
call it print) of Rembrandt’s brain ; 
of which, with awe and reverence, we 
shall attempt a description. 

The three Crosses are ranged di- 
rectly in front, at the end of a long 
vista, in a very novel, and sublime 
manner—(The first time we saw this 
sketch, it seemed to us as though a 
curtain had been suddenly drawn up, 
and discovered the ghastly, tortute- 
stretched body of Christ elevated on 
a high stage). On the left rise knolls 
and banks, composed of the dreadful 
soil of Golgotha ; for stones, slippery 
skulls! for dust, white mouldered 
bones! reeking with the noisome 
steam of unburied putrefuctions ; 
flowerless, shrubless, treeless !—Over 
these, trample the iron-hooffed horses 
of the Roman guard. The right of the 
pass is closed-in with a huge dead 
wall, under whose shadow, are couch- 
ed, in grand obscurity, the feeble, 
voiceless mother ; the faithful seed of 
Zebedeus ; him whom Jesus loved ; 
and all His tollowers from the shores 
of Gallilee—Darkness—sooty por- 
tentous darkness—shrouds the whole 
scene ; only above the accursed wood, 
as if through a horrid rift in the 
murky ceiling, arainy deluge, “sleety- 
flaw, Minieaeed water ’—streams 
down amain, spreading a griesly 
- /—w light, even more horrible 

an that palpable night. Already the 
Earth pants thick, and fast! The 
darkened Cross trembles! The winds 
are dropt—The air is stagnant—A 
muttering rumble growls underneath 
their feet, and some of that miserable 
crowd begin to fly down the hill. The 
horses snuff the coming terrors, and 
become unmanageable through fear. 
The moment rapidly approaches, 
when, nearly torn asunder by His 
own weight, fainting with loss of 
blood, which now runs in narrower 
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rivulets from his slit veins, his tem. 
ples and breast drowned in Sweat 
and his black tongue parched with the 
fiery death-fever,—Jesus cried « I 
THIRST. The deadly vi 
elevated to him. eer 


This scarcely tasted, his pale lips once more 
He s, and now louder than before 
Cried * All is finished— 
To thee O Heavenly Father! I commend 
My parting soul.” 

Sandys's Christ's Passion, 

His head sinks, and the Sacred 
Corpse “ swings senseless of the 
Cross.”—A sheet of vermillion flame 
shoots sheer through the air, and ya- 
nishes: the rocks of Carmel, and 
Lebanon cleave asunder; the sea 
rolls on high from the sands its black 
weltering waves. Earth yawns, and 
the graves give up their dwellers. 
The dead and the living are mingled 
together in unnatural conjunction, 
and hurry through the Holy City. 
New Prodigies await them there— 
The Veil of the Temple—the un- 
pierceable Veil! is rent asunder from 
top to bottom ; and that dreaded re- 
cess, containing the Hebrew mys- 
teries,—the fatal Ark—with the ta- 
bles, and seven-branched Candela- 
brum—is disclosed, by the light of un- 
earthly flames, to the God-deserted 
multitude ! 

Rembrandt never painted this sketch ; 
and he was quite right. It might have 
delighted the cold connoisseur, and 
have brought3000guineas atChristie's; 
but to the acomplished Artist and 
Poet (such a man as Fuseli for in- 
ae it would have lost nearly all 
its charms, in losing that perplexing 
veil of indistinctness which affords 
such ample range wherein the doubt- 
ing imagination may speculate.—At 
present it is like a thing from another 
world. A dark gulf is betwixt us.--- 
It isnot tangible by the body. We 
can only approach it in the spirit. 








OBSERVATIONS ON SOME DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN-THE ENGLISH 
if AND SCOTTISH SYSTEMS OF LAW. 


[The following interesting has been handed us by a Legal Corres 
i pondent. The view he takes of ‘Scottish Law, is certainly, to say the least, 











a very | one; but if any lawyer, or other competent person, feel 
to debate his ts, we shall have pleasure in again recurring 
to the important question. } 


Waite the intercourse between ners, and habits of life of the two 
land and Scotland has almost en- countries, and is rapidly annibilating 
turely assimilated the language, man- even their mutual prejudices, It © 
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certainly somewhat singular that, in 
their laws and civil institutions, they 


should still be almost as far from any 
apparent approximation as when they 
were rivals in the field, and that the 
‘dea of such approximation should be 
held almost in abhorrence on both 
sides. Whatever may be the effects 
of this distinction upon the rights of 
individuals in either country, it would 
seem that any inconvenience arising 
from it is held trifling compared to 
the effects dreaded from a union of 
the two systems of law. A recent 
manifestation of the dislike to which 
we have alluded, on the part of our 
northern neighbours,* has led us toa 
consideration of the subject; and it is 
our intention, in the course of the fol- 
lowing observations, cursorily to ex- 
amine a few of the leading points of 
difference between the English Laws 
and those of Scotland, in the view of 
ascertaining, to a certain extent at 
least, upon which side the preference, 
which each nation professes for its 
own, is most justifiable. 

The criminal law, as the most in- 
teresting, first demands our attention. 
Crime is equally obnoxious to the le- 
gislature of all civilized countries ; 
but there are circumstances peculiar 
to each—(as in England the com- 
mercial character)— which render 
certain crimes more particularly the 
object of legislative repression. The 
laws of a kingdom united under one 
government and constitution, cannot 
differ in regard, to what is, or is 
not, criminal, and cannot allow of any 
material distinctions in the appor- 
tionment of punishment to crime :— 
In Scotland, however, the complexion 
of the general criminal law is much 
altered by the power, given to the 
judge, of apportioning the punish- 
ment to the offence: and this power 
is attended with the most beneficial 
consequences to the character of the 
law ; for criminals being judged by 
th . *,* . 

e peculiar atrocities attending the 
commission of crime, and é contra, 
every circumstance of mitigation being 
taken into account in passing sen- 
tence, the disregard of positive enact- 
ment, which is involved in the English 
practice of condemning without the 
intention of executing, is wholly 
avoided. Thus the law is strictly 
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held in Scotland ; but we cannot deny 
that it is almost completely destroyed 
in England by the habitual non-exe- 
cution of its most solemn decrees. 

The few distinctions, before the 
union, in the laws relating to crime, 
such as that of Scotland declaring 
fire raising, firing coal heughs, assas- 
sination, and some other crimes, tobe 
treason, are almost all done away by 
statutes of the United Kingdom; and 
it is to the mode of administering 
these laws, therefore, and to the com- 
parative advantages to the accused 
and the public, of the respective 
forms of trial, that any remarks 
upon this branch of the subject 
must be chiefly directed. 

The administration of the English 
criminal code is justly celebrated for 
humanity, and for the securities from 
oppression afforded to the subject. 
The system of requiring the crime 
and its punishment to be strictly de« 
fined by statute, before it can be 
made the subject of trial,—the neces 
sity of a previous opinion of the Grand 
Jury that the accusation is well- 
founded,—the extensive right of 
challenge of jurors, allowed to the pri- 
soner,—the advantage given to the 
prisoner of the most trifling error in 
the indictment,—and the demand of 
unanimity on the part of juries in 
their verdict, all evince a regard for 
the interests of the accused, which 
merits the very highest commenda- 
tion. But, in comparing the admi- 
nistration of the criminal laws of two 
countries, we must have in view the 
regard which is severally paid by 
them.to the interests of the accusers, 
or the community, as well as the ac- 
cused;——-and we may reasonably 
doubt whether the Scottish system 
of allowing the criminal court to take 
cognizance of every act in itself evi- 
dently criminal, although such act, 
or its punishment, should be in no 
way defined by statute, be not of 
more real advantage to the commu- 
nity at large, than the English sys- 
tem of definite crime, and in the end 

ually humane towards the offender. 

evil is thus checked in the out- 
set, and the punishment, being at the 
discretion of the court, may be more 
safely gentle than when the crime has 
become so common as to require a 





~ See of the Judges of the Court of Justiciary in Scotland upon the trial of 
Gilbert acieod for 0 Seditious Label, reported im the Beotish newepepers 
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statute to repress it ;—besides, the 
punishments appointed by statute are 
necessarily severe, and in new de- 
scriptions of crime cannot easily be 
made applicable to the varying cases 
that must occur. 

In lieu of the Grand Jury of Eng- 
land, which, as our readers know, is 
composed generally of a number be- 
tween twelve and twenty-four of the 
chief «men of a county,—twelve of 
whom must agree in finding a true 
bill,—the Scotch have a public pro- 
secutor, the Lord Advocate, upon 
whose single discretion offenders are 
arraigned, and at whose instance they 
are prosecuted. The question at is- 
sue between the two systems upon 
this point, as regards the accused, 
seems to be, whether he is more like- 
ly to have a fair precognition (to use 
an apt Scots law term) of his case, 
from twenty-four neutral men, than 
from one individual of rank, a ser- 
vant of the crown. The argument 
would extend to much greater length 
than the necessary limits of this arti- 
cle will allow ; but we have the au- 
thority of Mr. Hume, in his Treatise 
on Crimes, for asserting, that, in prac- 
tice, the Scottish system of accusa- 
tion has not only been attended with 
no evils, but that to that system is 
owing ‘the singular and constant 
moderation which has prevailed time 
out of mind inthe administration of this 
part of public justice.” As regards the 
interests of the community,— when 
we state that, by this plan of arraign- 
ing, the private party injured is, in 
every case, entirely relieved of all ex- 
pense of prosecution, (a grievance in 
England, which many of our readers 
have no doubt experienced), we con- 
ceive that we say enough to ensure 
the preference in that respect to the 
practice of Scotland. 

The English mode of impannelling 
juries upon criminal trials, is certain- 
ly more favourable to the prisoner 
than that of Scotland. In England 
he has a right to challenge upon 
cause, the whole array of seven- 
ty-two, and a right of peremptory 
challenge to thirty-five of the num- 
ber, without cause assigned. As 
this regulation does not, by its at- 
tention to the interest of the accused, 
affect in any way that of the public, 
we do not hesitate to prefer it to the 
Scottish mode of impannelling, which 
allows the prisoner no challenge at 


all, except upon cause, and then only 
to the jury of fifteen chosen by the 
judge, from forty-five summoned 
and presented by fives by him to the 
prisoner. But we do very much 
question the superiority of the prac- 
tical benefits resulting to prisoners 
from the English regulation, when 
we consider that, except for trea- 
son, a prisoner has not, and by settled 
law cannot have, the assistance of 
counsel in his defence upon the issue 
of guilty or not guilty ; whereas, in 
Scotland, he is-not only entitled to 
this assistance upon the whole mat- 
ter of law and of fact, but the judges 
have the power, by statute, of com- 
pelling one or more counsel to defend 
him. The same observation applies 
to the advantages to a prisoner from 
errorsin the indictment, which, though 
perhaps not allowed to the same ex- 
tremes in Scotland as in England, are 
nevertheless much more likely to be 
discovered and followed up by the 
legal aid which is thus afforded him. 

With regard to the unanimity of 
juries, our limits will not allow us to 
examine to the extent which it re- 
quires, the absolute fitness to all 
cases of that distinction of the Eng- 
lish from the Scottish system of civil 
jurisprudence. If the latter, which 
requires the verdict of a majority on- 
ly of fifteen jurymen, is erroneous, 
the effect is probably more in tavour 
of the prisoner than of the prosecutor, 
in as much as the feeling of mercy 
may be supposed to preponderate in 
that number, above the feeling of se- 
verity ; and, even were it otherwise, 
there are advantages “hes in Scot- 
land to the prisoner, which may fairly 
be said to counterbalance the alleged 
harshness of condemning him in the 
face of the opinions of men who may 
think himinnocent. Besides that of the 
assistance of counsel already noticed, 
the prisoner is entitled to a full copy 
of the indictment, a list of the wit- 
nesses, and of the jurors, and their pro- 
fessions and abodes, fifteen days be- 
fore his trial, and witnesses may be 
compelled to appear for him ; none 
of which privileges are allowed by the 
practice of England, except in cases 
of treason. Further, one witness 18 
sufficient to establish a fact to an 
English jury ; two are required to the 
most inconsiderable point of evidence 
by the law of Scotland. i 

It is no small proof of the Justness 
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of the general preference which we 
have thus ventured to give to the 
Scottish system, that in the statute 
rith Anne, cap. 21) ~~ high 
treason to be tried in the same man- 
ner in both kingdoms, the English 
system is improved by the addition, 
‘1 trials for that crime, of the Scot- 
tish rules of giving copies of the in- 
dictment, and names of jurors and 
witnesses ; and, by after statute, al- 
lowing counsel, and requiring two 
witnesses to establish a fact,—while 
the only alteration made in the Scot- 
tish system is, that of requiring the 
jury to be restricted to twelve, and 
to be unanimous. This act of Queen 
Anne is, we beljeve, the only one in 
the statute book which formally de- 
clares, that the law and practice of 
the two countries shall be strictly the 
same; for with regard to the late 
acts (1815 and 1819) appointing Jury 
Trial in civil cases in Scotland, we 
can call them only preliminaries to an 
assimilation of the systems of civil 
trial, and at present, perhaps, as 
troublesome to be acted upon, as pre- 
liminaries sometimes are in more im- 
portant matters. The action of that 
almost divine institution upon Eng- 
lish civil jurisprudence, is pure and 
simple, unclogged by previous dis- 
cussion of its fitness, or after debate 
upon, or modification of its effects. 
In Scotland, trial by jury is not a 
matter of right,—it is not a matter of 
choice ;—the jury court is subordinate 
both in its powers of jurisdiction, and 
in its judgments ; the Court of Ses- 
sion deciding upon the propriety of 
the application of the one, and modi- 
fying and applying the other: this is 
less trial by jury, than trial, by com- 
mon form of law, whether a jury shall 
be called to the assistance of the 
judge: accordingly much debating 
often takes place upon this very point, 
and, whether owing to the as yet im- 
perfect nature of the institution, com- 
pared to that of England, or toa real 
preference of the old form of trial by 
Judges only, the debate we are assured 
ismuch more frequent between the 
parties and the judge, than between 
the parties themselves. 
We have heard it stoutly maintain- 
ed that trial by jury is not adapted, 
either to the nature of the Scottish 
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laws, or to the temper and disposi- 
tions of the people. The courts of 
Scotland, it is said, unite in them- 
selves the qualities both of law and 
equity ; and, accustomed as the lieges 
have been, for centuries, to have their 
differences argued upon niceties re- 
quiring time to develope, and matur- 
ing as their cause at issue advances, 
they cannot be brought to relish the 
abrupt and absolute declaration of a 
verdict to a fact, which they might 
conceivea prolonged discussion would 
render unimportant. The advocates 
for jury trial answer, that the present 
form of that court is calculated to do 
away the evils of prolonged discus 
sion, while it leaves its advantages 
untouched; — and we confess, that, 
in so far as it may abrogate the end- 
less cavilling upon fact, of which we 
have but too often heard in the Scot- 
tish courts, we incline to favour its 
claims. 

In the civil law of Scotland, there 
is much worthy of imitation, and in 
no branch more than in the relation 
between debtor and creditor. It 
would greatly exceed our present 
purpose to detail every article of dif- 
ference between the laws of the 
two countries upon this point; but 
to prove that there are evils in 
the English which are quite un- 
known to the Scottish code, we 
need only refer to the notorious 
“‘ evidence,” taken before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, on 
the projected insolvent debtors’ bill. 
That copious document details a 
system of abuse of law,—for we will 
not insult legislatorial wisdom, by 
calling it a system of law,---which 
nothing but a most dangerous weak- 
ness in that law itself could have ever 
allowed to reach to the flagrant ex- 
tent there exhibited.* It further 
shows, that by the Scottish system 
(which in the end will be made the 
rule of England) these evils cannot 
occur, and so happily ignorant are the 
people of Scotland of both the causes 
or the effects of one of the most cry- 
ing of the English abuses, collusive 
arrests, that an eminent and enlight- 
ened Scottish practitioner, when 
asked if collusive arrests were fre- 
quent in Scotland, answered, “I do 
not understand that question.” This 





* We allude in particular 


to the evidence of Mr. Prossor, Mr. Read, and Mr. Sykes. 


+ Q. There is a statement before the Committee to the following effect. An instruc. 
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is a subject to which at a future time 


we may recur ; its magnitude requir-" 


ing more consideration than can be 
given to it as a part only of an article. 
In the process for the recovery of 
adebt in England, our readers are 
aware that the debtor may be arrest- 
ed, if the debt amount to fifteen 
pounds by account, or to ten pounds 
by bill, upon the a/davit of his credi- 
tor, who by this step restricts his 
claim to the person alone of his debtor. 
Without stopping to questien the 
policy of the prevailing system of 
procedure upon aflidavit, we may 
remark that, in the instance of ground- 
ing an arrest of the person upon it, 
the execution in general defeats the 
purpose; for to what*’does the arrest- 
ment lead? In cases of tradesmen, to 
loss of credit, and copsequent pre- 
mature bankruptcy.---In other cases, 
to aresidence in the rules of the Fleet 
or King’s Bench, or to the equally 
advantageous alternative of the bene- 
fitof the Insolvent Act. In all cases 
if the debtor is inclined, to the dis- 
comfiture of the creditor, and, in 
many, to his own heavy additional 
loss !---The rock upon which the 
whole English practice, civil and cri- 
minal, splits, seems to be a misteken 
principle of humanity ; and yet by a 
fatal oversight, common when the 
dictates of the breast outrun those 


of the head, the very end in ¥iew is 


utterly defeated; for what can savour 
less of humanity than this absolute 
power in the creditor over the person- 
al liberty of his debtor; and what 
man of character and sensibility will 
stand up for the humanity of a law 
which puts it in the power of a ma- 
lignant or a capricious tradesman, in- 
curably to wound the feelings, shat- 
ter the reputation, and destroy the 
credit of an individual, by a sudden 
and unexpected arrest !---When the 
evil is done, the law indeed inter- 
pases to enable the debtor to bid de- 
fiance to his creditor, to saddle him 


with heavy costs, and in the end to 
compel him, for his revenge, to treat 
hisown creditors in the same way ; and 
thus the evil spreads, till it will ulti. 
mately cure itself by substituting the 
lesser one of having no relief from 
law for recovery of debts. “ They 
manage these things better” in Scot- 
land. There a creditor may attach 
both the person and property of his 
debtor, but not upon his own affida- 
vit; and he cannot touch either the 
one or the other, without first for- 
mally intimating his intention to do 
so, unless the debt be paid within a 
given time. Ji the debt is not justly 
due, or if the threatened proceedings 
are evidently harsh and oppressive, 
the debtor may suspend their execu- 
tion, by a summary application to 
court. Ifthe charge has been wanton 
or unfounded, the charger will be lia- 
ble in all costs, and the party charged 
cannot have been injured in reputa- 
tion or credit, by theexposure whichan 
arrest or anexecution, eventhough un- 
just, alwaysoccasions. Butletusiollow 
the insolvent debtor in Scotland to pri- 
son (though even after the expiring of 
the time limited, he may take refuge 
from arrest inthe sanctuary ) ;—within 
one month after his imprisonment, he 
may call his creditors, in a process for 
his liberation, and, upoa showing, to 
the satisfaction of the Court of Session, 
that his insolvency has arisen from 
misfortunes and losses, and that he 
is a fair and honest bankrupt, he will 
be set at liberty upon granting an as- 
signment of all his property to his 
creditors, and swearing that he has 
not, either before or since his impri- 
sonment, disposed of any part of it 
to their prejudice. 

If from circumstances this process 
is tedious, or vacations intervene, the 
debtor may have leave to go at large 
for a whole vacation by consent of the 
majority of his creditors; nay, he is 
entitled to claim liberation upon pro- 
ducing a physician’s certificate that 





tion, showing how the debtor might, for the expense of 30/. 7s. 6d., harass his creditor, 


and put him to the expence of 3412 Can any thing of that sort be done by the law of 


Scotland ? 


A. I never heard of such a thing, I cannot comprehend it, it is quite unintelligible to 


me. 


Q. What is the greatest expense a creditor could put a debtor to, in the law process, in 


a proceeding to attach his 


and secure his person ? 


A. If it isa disputed claim, it depends upon the extent of the litigation in settling the 


claim, but if not, I may attach his property for 3/. or 4/ and his 
sum. 


for the same 


Minutes of Evidence on Insolvcnt Debtors, pege 62 and 63. 
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his health is suffering by confine- 
ment. From this assignment of 
his property are excepted those things 
which are absolutely necessary to his 
subsistence, such as aworkman’'stools, 
parts of a current salary, wages, sti- 
nds, and the like.---Surely there 

is in all this, no want of humani- 
ty. Let us now ifquire if there be 
any room for defrauding or defying of 
creditors, as we have shown there is 
in England.---1. Lest the debtor 
should take measures to leave the 
country when he receives a charge for 
debt, the law, upon the creditor making 
oath, and stating satisfactory reasons 
of his belief that such is his debtor’s 
intention, will enable him to secure 
his person till he find surety that he 
will not abscond without paying ; 
but to prevent vexatious applications 
for this warrant, the creditor is made 
liable to severe damages if his belief 
should turn out to be unfounded, and 
even the Judge is amenable to be 
sued if he has proceeded hastily. 
2. The power of attaching and sell- 
ing property, makes the arrest of the 
person rarely of much avail towards 
satistaction of a debt in Scotland. 
This power of attachment extends to 
real and personal property, to goods 
in the hands of others, to debts due 
to the debtor, and to debts about to 
become due, though not yet payable. 
---3. A creditor may even bar his 
debtor from contracting a new debt, 
or making away, by sale or otherwise, 
with any part of his property, to his 
(the creditor’s) prejudice. In short, 
the entire property of the debtor may 
be locked up till the creditor is se- 
cured ;---but here the law again inter- 
poses to prevent oppressive attach- 
ments, for if there is evident bona 
fides on the part of the debtor, these 
protease do him no injury; he 
as only to satisfy the court that they 
are unnecessary and improper, and 
they will be removed saleney thowld 
he fail in doing this, he may find se- 
curity,which will equally well answer 
the purposes of their removal.---4. At 
€ examination of an insolvent debt- 
ors affairs, every creditor has a right 
to sift to the bottom his whole trans- 
actions ; and if he succeeds in satisfy- 
ing the court that they are not all 
strictly fair, the debtor will not get his 
liberation.--5. The debtor's future pro- 
perty is liable to the creditors, and, 
contrary to the English law, which 
also admits this rule, but omits to 


declare how it can be acted upon, the 
future property is easily made avail- 
able: we confess that we cannot ima- 
gine the existence of a doubt upon 
which side the preference, as to this 
branch of the laws of the two coun- 
tries, is to be given. 

In regard to the possession of, and 
power over, property, there are also 
some material distinctions between 
the laws of the two nations. In En- 
gland, a man has the power of depriv- 
ing his widow and children of any 
share in his personal estate after his 
death ; in Scotland, the rights of the 
widow and children to a share of per- 
sonal estate cannot be taken from 
them, without their consent, express 
or implied. In England, there is a 
right of representation in the distribu- 
tion of the personal estate of intes- 
tates ; that is, the representatives of a 
deceased child, have a right to that 
child’s share of his parent's personal 
estate, which is not the case in Scot- 
land ; though, in other respects, the 
distribution of intestate property is 
much the same. But when, in En- 
gland, real and personal property are 
left undisposed of, the eldest son, or 
heir-at-law, is entitled to the whole 
real, and to his share of the personal 
property. In Scotland, the heir-at- 
law has no right to share the person- - 
al property, (though he may claim 
some articles of furniture) unless he 
gives up, or, as it is termed, co/lates, 
the real property with the personal, 
and shares the whole with the re- 
maining next of kin. 

In matters of real property there 
are also considerable distinctions. In 
England, it invariably descends, 
where there are descendants lineal 
or collateral. In Scotland real pro- 
perty, acquired by one of three bro- 
thers, by gift or purchase, goes to 
the elder and his heirs, in preference 
to the younger, who succeeds to pro- 
perty only to which his brother had 
succeeded as an heir. A proprietor 
of an estate in England can dispose 
of it by will, but cannot devise free- 
hold property of which he is not at 
the time actually in possession. A 

oprietor of a Scottish estate cannot 
Seantall it; he must dispose of it 
during his life, reserving his life-rent ; 
and this disposition may include es+ 
tates of which he happen to be 

at the tine of his death. 

We are not prepared to question 
the respective merits of these various 
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rules of law, as applied to the state 
of society in either country ; but we 
cannot avoid remarking, that the in- 
conveniences which must arise to the 
natives of the one country possessing 
property in the other, do appear to 
us to require consideration, in the 
view of being either prevented, or 
made apparent that they may he 
guarded against. For example, a 
mortgagee in England, over Scottish 
property, will be staggered, as was 
remarked by the highest English law 
authority in the country, when he 
finds that he cannot dispose of his 
mortgage by will, that species of 
property, although palpably a sum 
of money out at interest, being strict- 
ly real by the law of Scotland: and 
a successor, administering to the ef- 
fects of a deceased relative possessed 
of Scottish property, will be surprised 
to find that by such administration 
he has subjected himself to the dan- 
ger of payment of all the debts of his 
ancestor, whether he has recovered 
sufficient assets or not; for to this 
extent, we believe, the law of the pas- 
sive title in Scotland may, in certain 
circumstances, be stretched. 

The law of Scotland regarding 
marriage is one of its most striking 
peculiarities. We cannot in this re- 
spect say that there is any defect or 
imperfection in the English law ; but, 
at the same time, we are far from 
joining in the reprobation which is 
so lavishly bestowed by unthinking 
people upon the law of Scotland. 
Our inquiries lead us to view this 
law as deserving of a very different 
opinion from that which the unin- 
formed in all countries are apt to 
hold of it ; and we are almost con- 
vinced, that, so far from reprobating 
it, the most partial Englishmen 
would, if thoroyghly made acquaint- 
ed with all its rules and bearings, 
join us in its open commendation. 
This is not the place to state these 
rules and bearings, to do justice to 
which would require a_ separate 
treatise, but we shall be permitted 
to quote the words of an eloquent 
and distinguished member of the 
Scottish bar, in confirmation of what 
we have not hesitated to declare to 
be our opinion upon this law:— 
« These decisions,” says he, speaking 
to the Court of Session, “ as well as 
others of a similar description, are 


valuable in another point of view, 
by serving to correct an erroneous 
impression, which appears at one 
time to have prevailed, not indeed 
among lawyers, but among many of 
those who venture to speculate upon 
law, that persons might be unex. 
pectedly and ignorantly trepanned 
into the married state, without any 
serious intention or any deliberate 
act of consent: that, by some idle or 
frivolous action, by a few jocular 
words, or by a writing obtained, and 
intended to accomplish some very 
different purpose, a thoughtless and 
unsuspecting individual might be in- 
sensibly transmuted into a husband 
or a wife. All such imaginations de- 
rived from the false supposition that 
there were in our law certain forms 
and modes, which operate as a sort 
of magic spell, independently of all 
meaning or intention in those who 
happened to use them, the decisions 
of your lordships have served to de- 
stroy ; and with this error has been 
effaced a great deal of that ignorant 
prejudice which has sometimes held 
out this branch of the law of Scotland 
to the scorn of strangers, as a system 
of barbarism and injustice.” 

The paper from which this extract 
is taken is in behalf of a woman mar- 
ried by consent only, without further 
form or ceremony than a declaration 
of that consent before witnesses, and 
without cohabitation, or copu/a, after 
its expression. The marriage was 
sustained in the highest court in the 
land. 

It ought to be observed, that 
these are but a few of the most strik- 
ing differences in the laws of the two 
kingdoms, and that they are here set 
down as they occurred, without wait- 
ing to examine whether others that 
are omitted might not have been 
deemed more worthy of notice. 

In conclusion, while we revere the 
law of England as a body of written 
wisdom, founded upon justice and 
equality of right; while we regard it, 
and will maintain it, as one of the 
grand bulwarks of our admirable cor- 
stitution, we cannot shut our eyes to 
the imperfections in its practice, an 
in some of its specific enactments ; 
which imperfections we are bound to 
say, we have not discovered to the 
same extent in the laws and practice 
of our Scottish brethren. 
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SONNETS. 
No. I. 





TO THE AUTHOR OF CHILDE HAROLD. 


| 
: 
r 
i 
| 


X- : 
ed Loxp of the lofty brow, th’ imperial eye, 

ny | The proud patrician lip, that feeds on scorn ;— 

‘te Lord of the phantom thoughts, that, night and morn, 


Haunt my new-waken'd being, yet deny 
To its deep adjurations all reply ; 
Lord of the fatal flame,—self-fed—self-born— 
Burning the temple that it should adorn, 
d Yet shut as in a sepulchre for aye ;— 

Lord of th’ unfathom’d heart,—I watch the motion 
d Of thy deep spirit with a patient hope 
That will not be subdu’d.—Like the great Ocean 
Which it so loves, it has the power to cope 
With the disturbing storms of this low world, 


Ss 

t And conquer all,—be but its banner once unfurl’d. 

Zondon, 1818. P. 
) —_ 

; 

; THE GRAVE. 


Under a flat turf let me lie, 

Where mid-day sun-beams never come ; 
Let a light brook go whispering by ; 
Near let the small birds build their home. 


And round about, and over head, 
And everywhere, except the West, 
Let a thin screen of leaves be spread, 
As curtains to this couch of rest. 


I'll have no weeping-willow there, 

No yew to shed its church-yard gloom ; 
But blackthern, with its blossoms fair, 
And light birch, with its dancing plume ; 


Wood-bine, that loves on cottage eaves 
To hang its flowers, and tendrils slim ; 
And holly, with gay glittering leaves, 
And berries red, and branches trim. 


And, looking out from that dear spot, 
Let none but sights of joy be seen: 
The village eres the poe cot, 

| patch o 





With its sma garden-green ; 


Field flowers in blossom, sparkling rills, 
And far-off trees of every hue ; 

The white flocks feeding on the hills ; 
And last of all the distance blue. 


What !—in that best of earthly bowers 
Must types of sorrow mock the dead ? 
Weli—let one wild rose drop its flowers, 
Or one small lily hang its head.— 


Oh, how I long for that lov’d home! 

My eager spirit onward flies : 

That heart luxuriates round the tomb 

Whose hopes have left it for the skies. P. 


Vou. L. 3H 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER 
IN PALESTINE. 


CEREMONIES AT JERUSALEM ON 
GOOD FRIDAY. 

Good Friday, April 9th, 1819.—The 
Pacha of Damascus arrived with a 
force of about 5000 men, and en- 
camped north of the town. ‘He was 
saluted by a discharge of cannon 
from the walls, and firing continued, 
at intervals, during the whole day. 
The Pacha went to the grand mosque 
in great pomp. In the evening we 
were present at the ceremonies in the 
holy sepulchre. We entered the 
Latin chapel and took our seats. 
Nearly all the Friars in attendance, 
who were not officiating, were clothed 
in a white tunic, over the dress of 
their order. Shortly the Reverendis- 
simo appeared, and took his seat in 
the Pontifical chair, where he was 
robed by the attendants: white 
sleeves, tunic and apron, pluviale 
of black velvet richly embroidered 
with gold, black Scarf also embroid- 
ered, mitre of black velvet, cross set 
with precious stones round the neck, 
and silver gilt crosier. The eight 
functionaries about him with the 
same rich gold and velvet robes; 
two carried silver vases of holy wa- 
ter, myrrh, and aloes ; two the cro- 
siers of gold; two, silver urns of 
rose-water ; and two performed the 
office of train-bearers. When all 
was thus in readiness, the lights of 
the chapel were extinguished, and a 
sermon delivered in Italian: after 
which, the friars and ourselves were 
provided each with a lighted candle, 
and the procession commenced, head- 
ed by the choir. A large crucifix was 
borne by one of the friars, on which 
was extended a* flexible image of 
Christ, about four feet high ; painted 
in the natural colours. The proces- 
sion halted opposite the altar of the 
division of clothes, where a sermon 
was delivered in Italian, by an Abbé. 
The next sermon was delivered in 
Spanish, by one of the friars. 

The procession then advanced to 
the Latin chapel, on Mount Calvary, 
where another [talian sermon was 
delivered by the Abbé ; in which the 

reacher alluded to our desertion 
rom the Catholic church. The 
cross was laid on the ground before 
him, this being said to be the spot 


>. 


where our Saviour was nailed to jt. 
The procession then moved to the 
place of crucifixion ; a chapel adjoin. 
ing, belonging to the Greeks, where 
the cross was planted in its original 
situation. A sermon was here deli- 
vered in Italian, by a friar; after 
which ensued the ceremony of taking 
down from the cross: the crown of 
thorns was taken off, and placed in a 
golden dish. Pincers and hammer 
were used in loosening and drawing 
the nails, which were afterwards re- 
ceived in another dish of gold, both 
of which dishes were carried in pro- 
cession. The body was bound to the 
cross by a linen band, until the nails 
were drawn, and then it was laid in 
a white linen sheet, borne at each 
corner by a friar, and preceded by 
the. crucifix. Thus the procession 
moved on to the stone where Christ's 
body was anointed by Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, who was there personated 
by the Reverendissimo, and the ce- 
remony, was performed. The body 
was laid out on the stone, then 
washed with holy water, and anointed 
with a mixture of myrrh and aloes. 
A long sermon was then preached by 
one of the friars, in Arabic. The 
immense candles and brazen candle- 
sticks, the rich dresses of the priests, 
and the vast concourse of the people 
around, rendered the ceremony in- 
osing, though we could not help be- 
ing ashamed at its idolatrous pueri- 
lity. The last ceremony was the 
interment: the body was rolled up in 
the sheet, borne by four persons, and 
deposited in the tomb by the Re- 
verendissimo: here the last sermon 
was delivered by one of the friars, in 
Spanish. 
VISIT TO THE PACHA OF DAMASCUS. 
Wednesday, April 14th, 1819.— 
Early this morning we were intro- 
duced to the Pacha of Damascus, In 
his camp, near Jerusalem, by his 
physician. We arrived before he 
was up, and waited without the tent 
a few minutes previously to our i- 
troduction. His tent is very large, 
with conical top and lofty sides ; the 
exterior painted with various archi- 
tectural ornaments, the interior em- 
broidered with large flowers. It was 
situated on a raised platform, bor- 
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dered by a low rough wall of large 
stones, and the ropes near the en- 
trance supported by lofty spears, 
surmounted with the erescent. A 
picquet of about twenty horses was 
stationed in front. The animals are 
fastened by the fore legs, and are all 
tied to a common rope at regular dis- 
tances, so that when one horse starts 
or kicks, it produces commotion in 
the whole company. We found the 
Pacha reclining on his couch, in the 
middle of his tent, with some green 
and yellow silk hangings at the back, 
dividing the audience chamber from 
the bed room. He appears to be 
from forty-five to fifty years old; is 
short, ill-made, and has a bad expres- 
sion, with a deportment not at all 
dignified. His dress, a yellow silk 
bernish, trimmed with fur, and tur- 
ban of a red cashmur shawl. We 
were made to sit down @ la Turque, 
and were served with a thimble-full 
of coffee, but no pipes. After some 
trite conversation, and long pauses, 
we requested buyereldees, or pass- 
ports, for visiting Jerash, &c.: they 
were readily promised us and we re- 
tired.* The general appearance of 
the camp, far from affording any dis- 
play of oriental pomp or magnifi- 
cence, had more the effect of an en- 
campment of gypsies. 


MIRACLE OF THE HOLY FIRE. 


Saturday, April 17th, 1819.—About 
twelve o’clock we went to the Holy 
Sepulchre, to witness the notorious 
miracle of the holy fire. The Go- 
vernor of the town was stationed 
under his tent at the church door, to 
levy the tribute or cafr for entrance. 
Pilgrims from the limits of Palestine, 
according to their various towns, pay 
irom one to three piastres. The in- 
habitants of the village of Hydda 
have liberty to enter on receiving a 
box on the ear. Every pilgrim from 
more distant parts of the world pays 
twenty-three piastres and ten paras. 
Wesaluted his highness as we passed, 
and entered without paying. The 
church was so crowded, and in such 
confusion, that we immediately made 
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our way to that part of the gallery 
belonging to the Latins, where we 
obtained excellent situations for see- 
ing all that passed. Most of the 
pilgrims then present had remained 
in the church the whole of the pre- 
ceding night, which rendered the at- 
mosphere exceedingly noxious. Many 
were engaged performing their devo- 
tions round the sepulchre, with a 
religious enthusiasm nearly approach- 
ing to madness. Notwithstanding 
the church was crowded with people 
to excess, they contrived to preserve 
a narrow passage round the sepulchre 
for the exercise of the rites of the day. 
The Greeks employed in them were 
shabbily dressed, and several scarcely 
dressed at all. Some were carried 
round on the shoulders of others ; 
some accompanied a vile chant with 
a clapping of hands, and then ran 
round, with all their might bellowing 
aloud till they were obliged to stop 
totake breath. Two Greek Priests, 
near the door of the sepulchre, were 
busily engaged in regulating the pro- 
ceedings. ‘The time approaching for 
the performance of the miracle, the 
church became much more crowded, 
and innumerable wax candles ap- 
peared above the heads of the mob. 
The Governor entered the church 
about two o'clock, with his suite, and 
took his seat in the gallery. At his 
signal the Greek procession com- 
menced. The priests walked two 
and two, chanting supplications for 
the successful accomplishment of 
the miracle. They marched three 
times round the sepulchre, and then 
speedily unrobed inthechurch. ‘The 
Archbishop was led through the 
crowd by the Turkish soldiers, and 
literally pushed into the sepulchre in 
the most indecorous manner. A few 
minutes of great anxiety elapsed, 
when the fire began to glow at a 
small hole in the east wall of the 
tomb, and the yell and confusion that 
followed was terrible indeed. Two 
flambeaux of the miraculous fire 
were immediately delivered to the 
Armenian priest stationed at the 
hole, and with the utmost diffi- 





* The title of Pacha of Damascus is the 
next to the Sultan. The office is seldom h 


obliged to go in person, with 


a 
to Mecca. Four monthis are thus employed in 
i but the whole expence is generally from 25 


most honourable in the Turkish Empire 
eld for more than two or ankle 
every year with the great caravan of pilgrims 
oie ming to Damascus. He 
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culty he bustled the crowd 
to distribute it to his flock. Num- 
bers of Greeks then lighted bun- 
dies of tapers at the hole, and 
presently the whole church was, as it 
were, in one flame. Many were seen 
putting the supposed imnocency of 
the flame to the test, by applying it 
to various parts of the body ; women 
exposed their breasts for this pur- 
pose, and exhibited aeps appearance 
of fortitude. In the midst of this 
confusion the archbishop was borne 
out of the sepulchre on the shoulders 
of four men, brandishing two lighted 
flambeaux, and exhibiting the most 
extravagant joy at the successful ac- 
complishment of the miracle. The 
lights shortly became extinct, and a 
space was cleared round thesepulchre 
for the processions of the Armenians, 
Copts, and Syrians, all in their full 
robes, and each flock accompanied 
bY its respective pastor. The dresses 
of the Armenians appeared the rich- 
est, and they were otherwise distin- 
ae by some well painted banners. 

he most curious were composed of 
two twisted serpents. The Greek 
priests have thus, for many years, 
practised on the credulity of the 
people; they are, of course, well 
aware of the imposture, but are 
obliged to continue it to prevent a 
eons apostacy and a loss of the 
mmense treasures they derive from 
it. The Armenians and Copts sup- 
port the fraud, and purchase the sa- 
cred fire of the Greeks at the most 
exorbitant prices. They say the fire 
is most efficacious, as an assurance 
against the effects of hell-fire, on its 
first appearance, and loses all its vir- 
tue after the expiration of the first 
five minutes ; hence the great anxie- 
ty of some individuals to have it 
at first hand, in which they only 
succeed by paying the most incre- 
dible sums of money; the conse- 
quence of which is, that the Greeks 


are able to carry every thing bef 
them by their riches, +o bd tiptoe 
of the indi t Latins, who are by 
we, taeeree Se their ancient rites 
customs in re, to the hol 
places. " Set 

ww VISIT re BETHLEHEM. 

leaving pools of Solomon 
(two hours and a half from Jeru- 
salem) we followed the acqueduct, 
a mountainous country, to 
» where we arrived in one 
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CApril, 
hour. The ledges of the hills 
nerally cultivated, and the ie, vee 
- seer near the village. 
e were hospitably received at th. 
Latin convent by the rey 
while dinner was preparing, visited 
the remarkable places, lee by 
some smart,active, Bethlehemite lads 
who spoke Italian perfectly well, and 
took good care we should not miss 
any thing. The church is very an- 
cient, probably of the time of St. 
Helen, and its present effect, though 
it is much disfigured and altered, is 
te It is occupied bythe Greeks 
and Armenians; the Latins having 
their chapel apart. The form of the 
church is that of a Basilica ; two rows 
of Corinthian columns support the 
roof of each aisle. From the west 
end of the Latin chapel we were con- 
ducted down a flight of steps to the 
holy manger, and place of Christ's 
nativity. The latter is marked by a 
star, embossed on a large plate of 
silver, let into a slab of marble under 
an altar. On the walls beneath the 
altar are a series of silver plates, 
with the memorable events relating 
to our Saviour’s birth embossed upon 
them. From the chapel of the nati- 
vity we descended two steps to the 
holy manger, or small chapel sup 
to contain it. It is very small and 
lined throughout with marble, but 
the form of a manger is not at all ap- 
parent. The pi 


ctures, with which 
these two dines are enriched, are of 
the Italian and $ 


ish schools, and 
not without merit. The best are the 
murder of the Innocents, and Adora- 
ration of the Magi. From the chapel 
of the nativity, we were conducted 
to the cemetery of the Innocents— 
thence to the grotto of St. Jerome. 
The Greeks have also a staircase to 
these subterranean chapels, &c. near 
altar of their church, 
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figs, vines, and olives. The ie 
of Bethlehem, is situated on one hill, 
and the convent occupies the opposite 
one. The houses are built of stone, 
and have flat roofs. The inhabitants 
are a fine well-made race of people, 
and almost all Christians. Those of 
the Greek and Catholic Faith, are 
nearly equal in numbers. Among 
the women, whose costume is ex- 
tremely picturesque, we saw some 
very handsome, and unusually fair. 
The dress of the men, consists of a 


black and white striped abbas, with a . 


scarlet under garment, and red and 
white turban. Their principal occu- 
pation is making rosaries, chaplets, 
mother-of-pearl and bitumen crosses, 
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&c. They appear to have all some 
little competency, and are very com- 
fortable. In the garden of the con- 
vent, we were shown a tree, said to 
have been planted by the hand of St. 
Jerome, and as such greatly revered. 
Feuds are, unfortunately, constantly 
arising between the sects, respecting 
their various rights and privileges, 
and the Turks, actuated as well by 
the respect they have for the Franks, 
and the riches proffered in abundance 
by the Greeks, scarcely know how to 
decide. A disturbance which took 
place about three years ago, has en- 
tailed upon the convent the expence 
of a Turkish guard of fifteen soldiers, 
who reside in the establishment. 








THE LEPER OF THE CITY OF AOSTA; 
A Tale. 


No where is man found alone: or, 
rather, never is he in his proper place 
when he is in solitude. The strength 
of the social principle within him is 
proved by his whole nature’s revolt- 
ing from an existence cut-off from 
society. It is in society only that we 
can be said to live ;—the air of ab- 
solute solitude is stifling ; we can- 
not respire it; it is death. Hence, 
the perpetual seclusion, to which cer- 
tainanchorites have condemned them- 
selves, has always been regarded as 
the most extraordinary example of 
what enthusiasm can do; the most 
signal triumph of religious over na- 
tural feeling. It is not the mere re- 
nunciation of the world that so asto- 
nishes ; it is man totally abandoning 
his fellow man; withdrawing from his 
own nature, as it were, in withdraw- 
ing entirely from social intercourse. 
We can comprehend the heroic con- 
stancy of the martyr, whom fidelity 
to his convictions causes to expire in 
the midst of flames; but the imagina- 
tion is bewildered by the words of the 
hermit Paul,—who said— fi 
years are passed, duri I 


—what must be the agony of the un- 
fortunate individual who is reduced 
by mere necessity to make this ter- 
rible sacrifice of himself, and to re- 
sign his life to perpetual hopeless so- 
litude !—who shall dare to define or 
measure the amount of his misery !— 
But let us suppose still further, that 
this unhappy person has been struck, 
branded with reprobation, by nature 
herself ; that from the moment of his 
birth, he has found himself disinherit- 
ed of his share of social existence, 
while at the sametime, this very nature 
which has so flung him out of the fa- 


mily of the human race, has given 


him a heart more than most others 
calculated to enjoy the sweets of 
society, furnished with feelings of 
love and tenderness, of univ good 
will, and desire to be affectionately 
regarded ;—if we suppose such to be 
his fate, and such his disposition, and - 
contemplate him overwhelmed under 
the weight of a past without remem- 
brance—save of misery—and a future 
without hope ;—condemned to eternal 
solitude and eternal ust we 
not confess that the ion it- 
self cannot aggravate his misfortune 
—that for him the cup of agony has 
Spanier eg 

ip tov y 80 
terrible a condition had never we be- 
lieve been traced. It has however 
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now been so. <A writer has seized 
this conception, as new and original 
as it is strong and sublime. Pro- 
foundly penetrated by all that there 
is of really frightful in sucha situation, 
he has not dreamed of clothing it with 
extraordinary circumstances to give it 
a forced interest. He has thought,— 
and with reason,—that it was only 
necessary to leave it in its simplicity 
that it might strike with force. 

Aman, born a Leper, has been cut 
off from the society of men, in con- 
sequence of the fearful and contagious 
disorder that devours him. A bar- 
rier has been raised between him and 
mankind, and a deserted tower has, 
for fifteen years, been the place of 
his seclusion. No event, no variety 
even of suffering, far less any inter- 
ruption of happiness, has, during this 
period, interrupted “ the long and 
uniform calamity of his life.” At 
length a French officer, ignorant of 
his history, is led by accident to his 
retreat. The stranger is humane 
and good ; he is moved by the spec- 
tacle of so much misery,—and does 
not share the dastardly fears and stu- 
pid prejudices of the peasants of 
Piedmont. The diseased man finds 
he has excited interest in the breast 
of his visitor ; this fact forms an era 
in his dreary existence ; a novelty has 
disturbed its monotony ; a pleasure 
has relieved his sorrow. The Leper 
becomes garrulous under the effect of 
his new sensations ; he talks to the 
mre og of the anguish of his heart, 
and the horrors of his disease. He 
on his soul, and shews the depth 
of his reveries, the blackness of his 
despair, the boiling fury of his dis- 
traction. The qulvacedinars recital 
is simply and naturally conveyed in 
the form of a dialogue,—and the 
whole is the most lively commentary 
on the truth which we have stated 
further back,—namely; that to a so- 
cial creature a state of solitude is a 
state of death. 

There was still, however, much to 
do, beyond the first feature of the 
picture, however hardy and original 
it might be, to enable the author to 
claim the merit of having achieved a 


finished es the genius of 


details could alone constitute the great 
merit of such a work. It is incon- 
ceivable how the author should have 
felt he extraordinary situation in 
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question so deeply and truly as he 
must have done, to enable him to 
draw from it all that it has furnished 
to his representation. Every thing 
that properly belongs to it he seem. 
to have caught and given ;—algo. 
lutely every thing ;—and what most 
surprises us is, that, while at each 
moment he leads us to believe, that 
nothing more can, by any possibility, 
be added, to increase the force of the 
melancholy but most interesting scene, 
he gives us every moment a proof oj 
the contrary, by introducing some 
stronger trait than any of the prece- 
ding. In the sameness of a condition 
of ceaseless and unvaried pain, he has 
known how to detect certain shades of 
distinction, which are almost infinite 
in their number!—by shewing | the 
suffering under diverse faces, he has 
marvellously increased the interesi, 
and preserves it for ever fresh. 

The first object that demands our 
special attention is the character of 
the Leper,—for it is chiefly his cha- 
racter that must regulate his situa- 
tion. This poor man is simplicity it- 
self ;—he is none of those fantastic 
enthusiasts, with vague restless 
thoughts, and heated fancies ;—ca- 
pricious adorers of a seclusion that 
oppresses them—formed to love, but 
not knowing what,—disgusted with 
every thing, having nothing under- 
stood—one of those persons with di- 
seased sensibilities, in short, who are 
sometimes to be found in modern so- 
ciety, and oftener still in modern ro- 
mances. The Leper has nothing ex- 
traordinary about him, unless it be a 
susceptible disposition ; but this is 
enough to render him the unhappiest 
of men. He has not acquired even 
that kind of gentle misanthropy, the 
ordinary companion of seclusion, which 
appears to be little else but the inno- 
cent stratagem of a tender heart seek- 
ing to impose upon itself. On the 
contrary, he holds this feeling in dis- 
dain and dislike ; yet it is perhaps the 
only one that could in any consider- 
able degree have assu his grief. 
Books have in vain instructed him ot 
the perversity of men, and the mis- 
fortunes inseparable from humanity - 
—his mind refuses to believe them : 
in spite of all they say, he is deter- 
mined to love and admire the human 
race. What beautiful feeling and de- 
licate foresight are evinced in his care 
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not to touch the roses he cultivated, 
jest his unhappy malady should com- 
municate its se to them, and the 
children of the village who came to 
rob his garden, and commit other mis- 
chief against him, be thus infected ! 
How touching his assurance that he 
was a little consoled by the laughing 
taunts of these youthful depredators, 
who, in ruming away with their 
spoil, used to shout up to his window 
—“ good bye leper !” 
Luckily for this poor creature, al- 
though deprived of the inducements 
to activity presented by social life, his 
wants hindered him from being total- 
ly idlex—and even subjected him to a 
regular course of occupations. The 
history he gives of these is of an ex- 
treme but pathetic simplicity. Above 
all, the religious feeling which shews 
itself in every part of his recital, gives 
an ineffable grace to his language, and 
inspires extraordinary interest, be- 
cause it appears sufficiently strong to 
connect his whole being, in thought, 
word, and deed, with his Maker ; and 
yet is not of an engrossing, absorbing 
strength, sufficient to overcome his 
natural sensibilities, which would 
render him less touching as a victim, 
by diminishing the range of dur sym- 
pathy. Perhaps, however, the most 
true and philosophical trait in this 
striking picture, is the Leper’s cling- 
ing to the inanimate objects about 
him, with an affection stronger than 
is generally felt for such things, in 
proportion as the sphere in which his 
instincts of love can exert themselves 
is contracted, and he is beyond the 
reach of a living return of friendship. 
itis with the dead but beautiful na- 
ture about him, that he has peopled 
the solitude of his heart. ere it 
may be as wellto listen to himself, for, 
if our readers are like us, they will 
find an infinite charm in his accents : 
_ “T rest motionless for whole days 
in the fine weather on this terrace,— 
inhaling the beauty of nature: my 
thoughts then swim about in my soul 
vaguely, indecisively, but busily. 1 
feel my grief still occupying its dark 
habitation,—but it seems sleeping for 
themoment—and I would notawaken 
it. My looks wander about over this 
romantic country, and amongst the 
rocks that surround us: the features 
of each of these are known to me, and 
are so fixed in my memory, that their 
5 
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appearance in their places forms as it 
were a part of my own existence. 
Each particular view comes upon me 
like the aspect of a friend whom I see 
always with the same pleasure. Yet 
I have my preferences,—my favour. 
ites amongst these my acquaintance. 
One of them is that hermitage which 
you see there on the summit of the 
mountain of Charvensod. Alone in 
the midst of woods, and near to a 
bare and barren desart, this little spot 
receives the last rays of the setting 
sun. Although I have never been 
there, I feel a singular delight in 
looking at it. When the day falls, I 
gaze from my garden seat on this lit- 
tle solitary hermitage,—and my ima- 
gination reposes on it. It has be- 
come to me a sort of property of my 
own. While looking upon it, shin- 
ing still, though twilight surrounds 
me and my ruined tower, a faint 
dreaming rises in my mind, like a re- 
collection as if I had once lived there, 
and that I was then healthy and hap- 
py- I struggle with my memory, 
which seems too weak to present me 
with the picture I seek. I love also 
to contemplate the distant mountains, 
flinging themselves up grandly at the 
verge of the horizon, and confound- 
ing their snowy summits with the 
clouds. Distance is felt like futurity, 
and connects itself with hope: my 
oppressed heart opens to the belief 
that there exists perhaps a far-off 
land, where at some period yet to 
come, it may be able to taste that 
happiness for which it groans, and 
which a secret instinct for ever ‘pre- 
sents to my fancy as possible.” 

After this description,on which the 
mind can rest with some pleasure, 
there comes a terrible account of his 
sufferings. It would be too long to 
follow this sad history into its de- 
tails: thepains of his disease—above 
all, his sleepless nights,—those terri- 
ble nights when the delirium of fever 
came upon him,—and made him feel 
horror at what he thought the 7 
proach of madness—so much was he 
attached to the share of on osm 
that had fallen to his lot,—so muc 
did he dread further ation in 
the scale. When the wind of the 
south, in the spring-time of the year, 
came to revivify nature, the Leper 
felt its influence, in the marrow of 
his bones: he would then fly to the 
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forest, plunge into its depth, and with 
shrieks demand a friend and compa- 
nion from the trees which he clasped 
in his transports, but whose cold and 
rough bark seemed to reject and re- 
pulse him. All this is painted with 
admirable energy,—and in a way 
that conveys horror and pity to the 
very bottom of the soul. 

One aggravation of the bitterness 
of his fate remains to be noticed. 
Nothing was wanting to complete his 
misery, but that he should experience 
the regret caused by a loss—a_ sense 
of comparison between the present 
and the past, to the disadvantage of 
the former. And this has been pro- 
vided for. A sister, struck with the 
same dreadful disease, but not, like 
him, disfigured by it, or without hope 
of cure, shared his retreat previous to 
the fifteen years of monotonous soli- 
tude which we have noticed. 

* One incident (he says) will suf- 
fice to give you an idea of her at- 
tachment tome. I was walking in 
my cell, in the dead of the night, tor- 
mented with horrible pains; for a 
moment I stopped worn out, and 
seeking repose. A slight rustling 
called my attention to the door; I 
crept towards it and listened: judge 
of my surprize! my sister was pray- 
ing to God for me on the threshold of 
the door. She had heard my com- 
plainings ; her tenderness made her 
fear to disturb me,—but she wished to 
be near me to assist me in case of need. 
I heard her recite in a low voice the 
Miserere. 1 threw myself on my 
knees near the door, and, without in- 
terrupting her, followed her words 
mentally. My eyes were filled with 
tears. Who would not have been 
sensible to such affection? When I 
thought her prayer was finished, 
‘ Adieu,’ said I to her in a low voice, 
—‘ Adieu, sister! you may withdraw ; 
I find myself much better. God bless 
you! and reward you for your pity.’ 
She withdrew silently,—and her pray- 
er no doubt was heard, for I enjoyed 
afterwards some hours of tranquil 
sleep.” 

This sister expired in his arms: 

“She was scarcely twenty-five ; 
but her sufferings made her appear 
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older. In spite of the dise hi. 
carried her off, she would ‘till ha 
been beautiful had she not been ~ 
pernaturally pale: she was the living 
image of death, and I could never se. 
her without a sigh. Her feeble and 
delicate frame could not resist go 
many accumulated evils. I had per- 
ceived for some time that her loss was 
inevitable, and such was her melay. 
choly lot that I was compelled to de- 
sire it. During a month her weak- 
ness had augmented, and frequent 
faintings hourly threatened her life. 
One evening (it was towards the be. 
ginning of August) I saw her so op- 
pressed that I could not quit her. «| 
wish to die,’ said she, ‘ while I am 
looking up to heaven.’ I took her in 
my arms to lift her up ; ‘support me 
only,’ said she, ‘ 1 shall perhaps have 
strength to walk.’ I led her slowly 
to the nut trees: I formed a cushion 
with dry leaves; and covered her 
with a veil to keep off the dampness 
of the night. I saw her veil lifted up 
at times, and her white hands spread 
towards heaven. She asked me for 
water. I brought some in acup. She 
moistened her lips but could not 
drink. ‘1 feel my end approach, 
said she, turning away her head; 
‘my thirst will soon be quenched for 
ever. Support me, my brother! aid 
your sister to pass this desired but 
terrible passage. Support me! re- 
peat the prayer for the dying!’ These 
were the last words she uttered. Du- 
ring three hours I supported her in 
the last struggle with nature: she 
sunk gently, and her soul detached it- 
selt without an effort from the earth.’ 
Even these few extraets, and the 
short description by which we have 
preceded them, will, if we are not 
much mistaken, forcibly interest our 
readers in the work. It is French ; 
and very short. The English trans- 
lation, which is little known, is done 
by Helen Maria Williams,—but the 
spirit of the original was scarcely to 
be conveyed in a translation. That 
of Miss Williams, however, 1s not 
stained by any gross fault ; and, may 
serve as an imperfect substitute for 
the original circumstances ren- 
dering a substitute for it necessary. 

















Sonnets. 


SONNETS, 
Amatory, Descriptive, and Incidental. 
TO THE MOON. 


Oh Moon, it is a passionate delight 

To pore ia thy beautiful wan face, 

And watch thee taking thy lone way by night, 
Like Psyche seeking her blind Love's embrace !— 


What art thou, fairest Vision ? 


Thou dost seem 


Sometimes a northern nymph, climbing the snows 


Of her free mountains proudly. 


Then I deem 


Thou art a mermaid, whose fresh forehead glows 

To see thy beauties mirrored, and dost dress 

Thy golden tresses by the sheeny sea. 

Sometimes I think thee a chaste shepherdess, 

Tending thy white-fleeced flock on some lone lea. 

But now thou’rt Sestos’ Hero,—and dost wander, 
Looking among the waves, to find thy drown’d Leander. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Not farther than a fledgling’s weak, first flight, 

In a low dell, standeth an antique grove ; 

Dusky it is by day, but when ’tis might, 

None may tread safely there unlit by love. 

In lonelier days, it was my mood to rove 

At all hours there, to hear what mirth I might 
Of the passionate lark, the brooding dove, 
And the strong thrush—all breathers of delight.— 
When Night’s drawn curtains darken’d the deep vale, 
And the rich music of the day was ended, 

Out gush'd a sudden song of saddest wail, 


Breakin 
It was 


the silence it with sweetness mended :— 
e voice of the waked Nightingale ;— 
Come, love, and hear her nielancholy tale! 


W. Cornetivus, Chelsea. 








BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF THE LATE DUKE OF KENT, AND 
STRATHEARN, K.G. G.C.B. K.S.P. & &c. &c.* 


His Royal Highness Edward Au- 
gustus, was the fourth son of George 
the Third. He was born on the 2d 
day of November, 1767. At the age 
of seventeen he was sent to the Con- 
tinent tocomplete his education $ and 
his first abode was at Lunenburg, 
where he remained nearly a twelve- 
month. Thence he was removed to 
Hanover, and he continued in that city 
till the month of October, 1787, in 
command of the Guards of the Elec- 
torate, in which corps he was appoint- 
ed Colonel on the 30th of May, 1786. 
He next proceeded to Geneva, and, 
during the period of his stay there, he 
Was appointed, (April, 1789) Colonel 


of the 7th Foot, or Royal Fusileers. 
Early in 1790, his Royal Highness re- 
turned to England. 

Ten days were scarcely allowed the 
Prince to remain with his illustrious 
family, when, in obedience to the 
commands of his Royal Father, he 

roceeded to Gibraltar. His Royal 
Highness remained on the Rock till 
June 1791, when he sailed with his 
corps for Quebec, the Capital of Ca- 
nada. 

In October, 1793, Prince Edward 
attained the rank of Major-General ; 
and, in the December following, had 
orders to join the late Earl, then Sir 
C. Grey, who was on the point of pro- 





* This brief Memoir was drawn up by 


one of his Royal Highness’s Household, who» 
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ceeding to attack the French West- 
India settlements. At the time his 
Royal Highness received this order, 
several accidental circumstances ren- 
dered obedience to it very hazardous. 
The disposition of the people of the 
United States (through which it was 
necessary to pass) was hostile; and 
the inclement season, added other 
serious perils to those just hinted at. 
The Prince, however, instantly set 
out ; and in crossing Lake Cham- 
plain on the ice, two of the sledges, 
carrying the baggage of his Royal 
Highness, broke it in, and were totally 
lost. 

His Royal Highness arrived just at 
the commencement of the siege of 
Fort-Bourbon in the Island of Marti- 
i and, as a compliment to the 
gallantry he displayed on that occa- 
sion, the lower Fort, then called Fort- 
royal, has subsequently been named 
Fort-Edward. 

His Royal Highness was placed in 
command of the detached camp of La 
Coste, and had under his orders the 
late gallant General, Thomas Dundas. 
During the siege, the Prince’s soldier- 
like and spirited conduct was the ad- 
miration of the whole army, and, at 
the storming of Fort-Royal, as well 
as the attack in the month of March, 
his life was frequently exposed to the 
most imminent peril. One of his 
Aides-de-camp, Captain, now Lieu- 
tenant General, Wetherall, was se- 
verely wounded while executing the 
orders of the Prince. 

After the capture of Martinique, 
the British army proceeded to St. 
Lucia, where his Royal Highness was 
— entrusted with the command 
of the grenadier brigade, which, in 
conjunction with that of the light in- 
fantry, under General Dundas, formed 
the storming party, andcarried Morne 
Fortunée, since named Forte Char- 


lotte. The army next moved to 


Gaudaloupe, where his Royal High- 
ness, in co-operation with General 
Dundas, succeeded in occupying se- 
veral of the enemies’ posts. The zeal 
and activity of the Prince during the 
remainder of the campaign, and the 
readiness with which he shared every 
danger and hardship with the lowest 
soldier in the ranks, acquired him 
the high personal esteem of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and endearedhim to 
every individual, serving with the 
British force in the West-Indies. 


Highness. . It contained his library, 
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Upon the reductfon of the French 
islands in this quarter, his Royaj 
Highness, whose health was consi. 
derably impaired by fatigue, and the 
usual effects of the climate, received 
orders to return to North America - 
and, shortly after his arrival at Halj. 
fax, he was appointed commander of 
the forces in Nova Scotia and its de. 
pendencies. On the 12th of January, 
1796, his Royal Highness was pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral. 

The conduct of Prince Edward, 
during the period of his important 
command in North America, was 
such as to obtain him universal re- 
spect and esteem. In consequence 
of a severe injury he received in his 
left thigh, from a horse, which fell 
under, and rolled upon him, his Royal 
Highness, in compliance with the 
advice and wishes of his friends, re- 
turned to England for surgical assist- 
ance, where, on his arrival, he was 
greeted with the most flattering 
marks of attention for his conduct 
abroad. 

In April, 1799, having then attained 
his thirty-second year, his Royal 
Highness was called to the House of 
Peers, (ten years after the Duke of 
Clarence, who was only two years 
his senior, had obtained the same dis- 
tinction) by the style and titles, of 
Duke of Kent and Strathearn in Great 
Britain, and of Earl of Dublin in Ire- 
land. , 

In the May of the same year, his 
health being re-established, the Duke 
of Kent was appointed General and 
Commander-in-Chief of all the forces 
in British North America, to which 
country he sailed soon after, and his 
return thither was hailed with trans- 
port. by all ranks and classes of the 
inhabitants. The horses, equipage,&c. 
of the Royal Duke, were embarked 
on. his leaving England, on board a 
transport which the government had 
expressly provided for that purpose. 
In consequence, however, of an em- 
bargo just at this time imposed, Its 
sailing was retarded till October ; 
and owing to the tempestuous wea- 
ther usual at that season of the year 
on the coast of North America, 't 
was wrecked on Staten Island, and 
all on board perished! , 

The loss of this transport was of 
the utmost magnitude to his Royal 
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cellar, furniture, car- 

aps, papers, ; 

ya Soeeed; and every re ree 
requisite and necessary for his rank 
as a Prince, and station as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. ‘To aggravate the 
calamity, his Royal Highness had 
expended a very considerable part 
of his income in this out-fit, because 
he expected to remain for several 
years in North America. Although it 
‘. usual, in such cases of loss on ser- 
vice, for the country to reimburse the 
losers, his Royal Highness never could 
obtain any remuneration. 

When the Duke assumed his com- 
mand, he devoted all the energies of 
his mind to the duties of the import- 
ant trust reposed in him. Among 
many other beneficial regulations 
which his Royal Highness framed, he 
established a clear and uniform sys- 
tem of conducting the public business 
throughout the different departments 
of that country, in a manner calcu- 
lated to prevent all irregularity or 
confusion in accompts, as well as any 
improper expenditure of the public 
money. It is from this judicious sys- 
tem that the late regulations in the 
commissariat department of Great 
Britain, have principally emanated. 
The Duke had with him, on his per- 
sonal staff, several officers of great 
talent; and they, from being eye- 
witnesses to the excellence of his 
plans, and their admirable results, 
have since introduced a similar sys- 
tem at home. One of these gentle- 
men was the late Commissary-Gene- 
ral Coffin; another the present Sir 
J. W. Gordon, now Quarter-Master- 
(reneral, and previously Commissary- 
General. 

The intense application of the Duke 
of Kent to the various duties of his 
high command, so materially injured 
his health, se raetemeny to repeated 
and severe bilious attacks), that in the 
course of a twelvemonth he was un- 
der the necessity of soliciting permis- 
sion to pass the ensuing winter in 
England. As a public testimony 
to his Royal Highness’s conduct 
i North America, the legislative 
assembly lately unanimously voted 
five hundred guineas, for pur- 
chase of a diamond star, to be pre- 
sented to the Duke of Kent, as a 
mark of their affection, and their re- 
spect for his person and character. 

His Royal Highness arrived in 

in the August of 1800. On 
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the twenty-first of which month he 
was appointed to the Colonelcy of 
the Royal Scots Regiment of Infantry 
sonbew! § and in 1803, Governor of 
tibraltar, where he arrived on the 
10th of May in that year. 

The disturbances which took place 
in that singt:larly circumstanced gar- 
rison, in the month of the followin 
December, have been emageued, 
and invidiously commented upon, in 
different publications. They have 
thence formed a momentous epoch in 
the life and military career of his 
Royal Highness, and therefore de- 
mand in the reader the most marked 
attention. All facts have been dili- 

ently sought out and investigated, 
rom which a candid and correct 
statement might be given on the sub- 
ject; and it is hopedthat what is here 
offered will put at rest all doubts, 
should doubts still exist, in the slight- 
est degree prejudicial to the honour- 
able and meritorious conduct and cha- 
racter of the illustrious subject of this 
memoir. 

It is highly necessary in the first 
place, to point out the state in which 
the Duke of Kent found the disci- 
pline of the troops on his arrival ‘at 
Gibraltar ; the steps he judged it ne- 
cessary to take in order to effect a 
radical change therein ; and the out- 
lines of the system he pursued with 
unwearied assiduity and perseve- 
rance for that purpose. Frem these 
data, the difficulties his Royal High- 
ness had to combat will be clearly 
seen, and the most sceptical con- 
vinced, that the consequent events 
which occasioned to this prince so 
much distress—his heart being en- 
dowed with no common portion of 
sensibility—arose wholly from the 
unexpected, perhaps un aralleled op- 
position he experienced in the dis- 
charge of his duty, and not either 
from want of judgment, moderation, 
or temper ; still less from exercising 
extreme and unqualified severity. 

To describe what the Duke wit- 
negsed the very first day of his ar- 
rival,—viz. the slovenliness of the 
privates, the total absence of unifor- 
mity in their dress and appointments, 
—the inaccuracy of their movements 
evenin the most common manceuvres, 
and their unsteadiness, as well as 
that of their officers, is beyond the. 

wer of | . Nor was their 
state of discipline less worthy of the 
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' 
severest censure ; for the t fr- 
regularities were evident in the con- 
duct of the men off duty, even in the 
public streets, where they were to be 
seen in groups, wallowing in a state 
of the most shameful intoxication; and 
altogether so clothed as more to re- 
om in costume what has been stated 
by travellers of the Pope’s guards,* 
than the well dressed and expensively 
accoutred British soldier ! 

The new Governor found that not a 
day passed without a complaint of 
some act of atrocious outrage having 
been committed on the persons or the 
property of the inhabitants ;—of some 
miutinous piece of conduct on the part 
of the soldiers towards their non- 
commissioned officers; or of some 
flagrant military crime, such for in- 
stance, as drunkenness on guard, in- 
attention of centinels, &c. Punish- 
ments became therefore frequent, for 
they were necessary :—but unhap- 
pily, the evil, from not being correct- 
ed at its source, continued to prevail, 
with scarcely perceptible abatement. 
It, therefore, became indispensable 
that some more efficacious remedy 
should be sought for, and applied 
without loss of time ; and preventi- 
tive measures suggested themselves 
to the Duke’s mind, as the only 
means to which he could have re- 
course. 

The disorders of a garrison may 
be said uniformly to originate in 
idleness and inebriety. To correct 
the first evil, and render the other 
difficult, if not impossible, was the 
end and aim of His Royal High- 
ness’s unwearied exertions. His first 
step was to employ more of the 
soldiers’ time, than had hitherto been 
the rule and practice of the fortress. 
He established a role-call at sun- 
rise, a dress parade in the middle of 
the day, and one in undress at sun- 
set. He required the presence and 
unimpeachable sobriety of every man 
at meal-hours, and a report, after 
second evening gun, of every man 
being present in barracks. His next 
capital reformation was, to place regi- 
mental canteens, or suttling-houses, 
under precise regulations, He pro- 
hibited | non-commissioned _ officers 
and soldiers from entering the places 
where wine or spirituous liquors were 


sold. He cancelled the }j 

all those wine-houses that ioe 
immediate vicinity of barracks or 
guard-rooms ; and, so far as it was 
competent to him so to do, removed 
those also that were in out-of-the. 
way places; retaining only such as 
were in the public streets, and those to 
whose proprietors they were the sola 
means of subsistence. 

The above measures, together with 
others which the Duke adopted at the 
same period—such as diminishing 
the number of fatigues which a sol- 
dier had previously to perform, and 
which always led to irregularity ; 
dividing the guards into districts, 
which placed them all within the pw 
view and under the superintendence of 
commissioned officers ; strictly for- 
bidding the common, but unnilitary 
practice of sending the men from 
their guards for various duties, 
(fetching water, carrying reports and 
the like) and providing for the more 
regular dismissal of the old guards 
and the return to their barracks of 
the non-commissioned officers and 
privates after being dismissed ;—all 
these orders and regulations had the 
effect of greatly diminishing irregu- 
larities and crimes: they consequently 
diminished the recurrence of punish- 
ments, and these, which had before 
seemed interminable, now became 
less frequent, in a proportion beyond 
all belief ! 

To harmonize the whole of his sys- 
tem, and to give it entire practical 
effect, his Royal Highness instituted 
regular periods of drill and exercise ; 
provided for the regiments being off 
duty in succession, so that com- 


_manding officers might see their men 


together, at least once every week; 
and rigorously exacted the adoption 
of uniformity of march, manceuvre, 
and exercise, throughout the whole of 
the force under his command. 

The results of the Royal Governor s 
labours were such, that, in a sur- 
prisingly short period of time, the 
garrison of Gibraltar became, in the 
estimation of every military man of 
judgment and experience, who wit- 
nessed its improved state, a pattern 
for discipline, sobriety, and every 
other quality which constitutes the 
perfection of the military character:— 
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and to crown the whole; his Royal 
Highness had the happiness of seeing 
a state of health prevail throughout 
the whole garrison, never before 
known at Gibraltar! 

Unfortunately, however, the a 
pression of a great proportion of the 
wine-houses, (by which measure the 
governor very materially decreased 
his official revenue) had created him 
enemies among the disaffected ; and, 
as such were known to exist, they 
should, perhaps, have been at an 
early period, removed altogether from 
the garrison. These persons were 
encouraged in expressing their dis- 
satisfaction by some officers, who, 
preferring laxity of discipline to the 
strict enforcement of their duty, ma- 
nifested a disposition to act contrary 
to the general orders of the Duke. 
The consequence was, that a mutiny 
took place on the twenty-fourth of 
December, 1802, which was however 
immediately quelled by the presence 
of mind and intrepidity of his Royal 
Highness, and the garrison was 
promptly restored to the most perfect 
order. Twodays afterwards, however, 
a quarrel between the 25th foot, and 
the Royal Scots (the Duke’s own re- 
giment) producefl a tumult, but this 
was soon got under by the good con- 
duct of the officers of the 25th. 

The mutiny above adverted to, was 
but the affair of a moment—the tu- 
mult a mere squabble of regiments: 
—but these disturbances, partial and 
unimportant as they were, solely ori- 
ginated in the conduct of some offi- 
cers. Had the Duke of Kent met 
with what he was entitled to look 
for—the cordial support of all his sub- 
ordinates ; had he not been thwart- 
ed by opposition in certain quarters ; 
indifference in others; and by a re- 
petition of the most culpable conver- 
sation, at the different messes, as well 
as on other occasions, by officers in 
the presence of theirinferiors (thenon 
commissioned officers and privates) 
those disgraceful scenes would never 
have taken place. 
orn and Commenian- te 

le » on eve nd, a right 
to expect the cordial sentiaien of 
his officers. He never used a rough 
expression to one beneath him in 
rank ; nor did he ever refuse a reason- 
able indulgence which it was in his 
power to t. As the “ Genera 
Onvers” formed the ground of the 
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objections of the disaffected, this is 
the place to record the opinion of a 
veteran soldier, anu one of the best 
officers the British army ever pos- 
sessed. On that subject the late 
General Fawcett declared, that, “no 
officer in Gibraltar, or any other gar- 
rison, who makes the exact and re- 
gular performance of all the duties 
incident to that situation, the primary 
object of his attention (which he cer- 
tainly ought to do), can set up any 
just and well-founded objections 
against them. The pains that the 
Duke of Kent must unavoidably have 
taken, in composing so useful and 
complete a work, does him infinite 
honour. It was, moreover, much 
wanted, as garrison duty, for want of 
a more general practice of it in our 
service, is but very imperfectly un- 
derstood or attended to amongst us. 
The Duke of Kent’s most meritorious 
labours, therefore, for the benefit and 
instruction of the army, at large, in 
this important branch of his Majesty’s 
service, call for its most grateful and 
sincere acknowledgments.” 

Mis-representations ofthe ferments, 
and of the General Orders of the Duke 
of Kent, were sent to this country, 
and he was recalled, on the sole 
ground, that “ it was desirable the 
different departments of government 
at home, should have the advantage 
of some personal communication 
upon the recent events at Gibraltar.” 

It may fairly be affirmed, after the 
statements of these facts, that the 
conduct of his Royal Highness, 
while Governor of Gibraltar, was ju- 
dicious and correct ; that his views 
were ever directed to the benefit of 
his Majesty’s service ; that the shame- 
ful condition in which he found the 
garrison of Gibraltar, rendered the 
adoption of such regulations as he 
framed absolutely necessary, and of 
vital importance to the security and 
well-being of the inhabitants and 
troops, as well as to the proper and 
necessary discipline of the latter. 

On the fifth of September, 1805, his 
Royal Highness was promoted to the 
rank of Field Marshal. He ever af- 
ter showed an anxious disposition to 
be actively employed, but never had 
any future opportunity. Here ends 
then his military life; a far nobler 
and better career was now to com- 
mence. 


The recall of the Duke of Kent, at 
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a time when his Royal Brother’ held 
the high situation of Commander-in- 
Chief of the British forces, caused a 
very prevailing opinion that serions 
animosity existed between them. It 
is not here affected to deny, that 
differences or misconceptions had 
arisen between these illustrious cha- 
racters, on points, merely, however, 
professional ; but there are the strong- 
est grounds for asserting, that, for 
many years past, they have, to the 
mutual satisfaction of their real 
friends, lived on the most cordial 
terms. 

Shortly after the period when 
charges were exhibited againt the 
Duke of York, it having appeared, 
that an officer, who had formerly 
acted as private secretary to the Duke 
of Kent, was an acquaintance of the 
celebrated female who was brought 
forward as the principal accuser of, 
and witness against, the Commander- 
in-Chief, areport was industriously 
circulated, that the subject of this 
memoir was deeply implicated in the 
foul conspiracy against his brother, 
and suppor his defamers. Al- 
though such disgraceful and ridicu- 
lous insinuations were deserving only 
of contempt, yet the Duke of Kent 
itnmediately sent for General Lord 
Harrington, Colonel of the life guards, 
the result of which conference was 
the publication of the following state- 
ment. 


Questions put to Capt. Doda, by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent; and the 
Answers of the former thereto. 

26th July, 1809. 

Question. Have I, directly or indirectly, 
sanctioned, advised, or encouraged any at- 
tacks upon the Duke of York, to your 
knowledge ? 

Answer. Never. T. Dodd. 

Question. Have I had, to your know- 
ledge, any acquaintance or communication 
with Colonel Wardle, or any of the parties 
concerned in bringing forward the investi- 
gation ing the Duke of York’s con- 
duct, which place in parliament, last 
winter, either directly or inditectly ? 

Answer. I feel confident that your Royal 
Highness has no such knowledge or ac- 
qguaintance. T. Dodd. 

Question. Haye I, to your knowledge, 
ever had any acquaintance with, or know- 
ledge of, Mrs. Clarke, or any communica- 
tion with her, direct or indirect, upon the 
= gry or any other ? 

nswer. I am confident ae Royal 
Hi never had. T. Dod 
ion. Have I ever expressed to you 





any sentiment, which could induce 

ieve that I yproved of what was beoushe 
forward in parliament against the Duke of 

‘ork; or of any proceeding that woul 
tend to his obloquy or disgrace ? 

Answer. Never! I have heard your 
Royal Highness lament the business vive 
vocc, and you made the same communica. 
tion to me in writing. T. Dodd. 

Question. Have you ever, to your recol- 
lection, expressed yourself either by word 
or in writing, either to Colonel Wardle, or 
Mrs. Clarke, or to any other person con. 
nected with the investigation of the Duke 
of York’s conduct, in any way that could 
give them reason to suppose, that I ap- 
proved of the measure, or would counte- 
nance those concerned in bringing it for- 
ward ? 

Answer. Never; but I have on the con- 
trary expressed myself, that your Royal 
Highness would have a very different feel- 
ing. T. Dodd. 

Question. What were my expressions on 
the subject of the pamphlets which appear- 
ed, passing censure on the conduct of the 
Duke of York, and others of my family, 
and holding up my character to praise; 
and what have been the sentiments which I 
have uniformly expressed on similar publi- 
cations, whether in the newspapers or else- 
where ? ; 

Answer. I have invariably heard your 
Royal Highness regret that any person 
should attempt to do justice to your own 
character, at the expense of that of the 
Duke of York, or of any other member of 
your family. ‘I. Dodd. 

Question. During the ten years you have 
been my private Secretary, when in the 
most confidential moments I have given 
vent to my wounded feelings, on profes- 
sional subjects, did you ever hear me ex- 
press myself inimical to the Duke of York, 
or that J entertained an expectation of 
raising myself by his fall ? 

Answer. Never! On the contrary, I 
have frequently heard your Royal Highness 
express yourself very differently. ‘T. Dodd. 

The above questions, written in Colonel 
Vesey’s hand, were all dictated by me, 
Epwarw, in the presence of Lord Har- 


rington. — 
(Signed) HARRINGTON. 


J. A. VESEY, 

The propriety of inserting the above 
statement here, will, we trust, ap- 
pear evident to all those persons 1In- 
terested in the purity and integrity of 
every action of the life of the Duke of 
Kent. Itis afar more pleasing duty 
now to give some, though necessa- 
rily, a yery limited account of what 
were his Royal Highness’s domestic 
character and habits; to point out 
the great advantages he on 
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is country, by his large and bene- 
valent eo and by his indefatigable 
exertions to amend the condition of 
the poorer classes. The poor and 
unfortunate of the United King- 
dom, never had, possibly never will 
have, so zealous, so munificent, so 
active, or so universal a patron and 
benefactor as the late Royal Duke ; 
and that teo when galled by his own 
pecuniary embarassments, which were 
far from originating in imprudence or 
extravagance on his part, but were 
solely owing to his having been left 
for several years without any pro- 
vision, and to the severe losses to 
which we have already adverted, 
proved to have occurred whilst in the 
execution of his public duty. Far, 
however, from the spark of charity 
being extinguished in his royal breast, 
personal calamity seems to have 
cherished it to a flame, and it was 
well known that he constantly de- 
voted to charitable purposes, a much 
larger proportion of his iucome, than 
was thought by those the most sin- 
cerely attached to him, either prudent, 
or regulated by a due consideration of 
his own personal necessities. His 
benevolence pervaded all sects, clas- 
ses and descriptions of society ; nor 
was the influence it extended over the 
minds of those who had it in their 
power to ameliorate the condition of 
their fellow-men, without the most 
happy consequences. In fine, it may 
be safely said, that no individual of 
his exalted rank ever set a higher ex- 
ample of public virtue, or displayed 
more constancy, wisdom, and zéal, 
for the protection, education, mainte- 
hance, and relief, of the poor of these 
realms than, in the course of his but 
too short life, did his Royal Highness. 

In 1816, during the absence of the 
Duke of Kent from this country, a 
meeting was held, and a resolution 
passed, that the natal day of so illus- 
trious.a character, should. annually be 
commemorated. The following ad- 
dress was. transmitted to his Royal 
Highness upon that occasion. 


Sir,—-We, the assembled members of 


jr gman 2 am honoured 
th your Royal ess’s patronage, 
being desirous of panty melee ee 

ment to your and our just ap- 
Preciation of your virtues and talents, beg 
permission to tender you the sincere tribute 
of our respect and affection. We are in- 
duced by every social and moral principle, 
#0 pay peculiar honour to a dynasty distin- 


guished like that of your illustrious family, 
for its paternal protection of every interest 
of knowledge and humanity. What then 
must we not owe to your Royal Highness, 
for the conspicuous part you have taken in 
the benign spirit of the House of Brunswick, 
by your unwearied and powerful exertions, 
to render effective those measures which 
constitute the glory of Great Britain, and 
which, embracing every class of society at 
home, providing for the impoverished, re- 
lieving the diseased, and instructing the ig- 
norant, aim at extending their blessings 
over the whole earth ?—We are satisfied, 
that, in offering’your Royal Highness the 
gratitude of our hearts, we are also speak- 
ing in the name of our country; and we 
are proud of an opportunity of ATES. 
in the language of truth, sentiments whic 
are re-echoed among all ranks of the Bri- 
tish empire. 
Signed (in behalf of the stewards and 
friends of the meeting), 
Matruew Woon, 
Mayor and Chairman. 
JaMEs TuHompPson, 
Honorary Secretary. 


On the 2d of November, of the 
same year, the first wneeting took 
place; and the distinguished com- 
pany that assembled to express their 
gratitude and esteem, was the proud- 
est testimony that could be offered to 
a prince. It was remarkable for in- 
cluding all parties in politics, and all 
persuasions of religion, attracted by 
the general principle of benevolence, 
to testify respect and regard to the 
Duke of Kent, who, by his eminent 
endeavours to banish ignorance, and 
relieve distress, had well entitled 
himself to that pre-eminence. Among 
the many gratifying expressions of 
public opinion uttered on this memo- 
rable occasion, by the illustrious, no- 
ble, and literary characters present, 
the following toast merits to be pecu- 
liarly recorded, and it was received 
by the assembly with the most en- 
thusiastic applause.— “ May every 
Royal Duke in Europe qualify himself 
to the same truly noble os as his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, from 
the poten y He of his fellow subjects.” 

A striking instance of the Duke’s 
modesty in acts of liberality, selected 
from a thousand others, eccurred 
while he resided at Gibraltar, and 
may with propriety find a place here. 
A soldier had a boat, in which, when 
off duty, he employed himself in fish- 
ing. One night, when at sea with 
his oldest boy, behind the rock, a 
gale came on (therecalleda Levanter), 































and they were seen no more! His 
widow was near her lying-in, and 
took to her bed almost broken-heart- 
ed. Being much pitied, a subscrip- 
tion was made for her; and the third 
night after his loss, she was sitting at 
her little window, crying over her re- 
maining children, when a gentleman 
came in, plainly apparelled, and ques- 
tioned her on her misfortune. He 
took the children on his knee and 
fondled them ; adding that he would 
befriend her and her family if she con- 
tinued to behave well. Then put- 
ting twelve gold cobs (dollars) into 
her hand, departed. he next day 
the same person called again, and re- 
peated his visit for several succeeding 
days. He sent her a Doctor, who 
brought her to bed ; with every thing 
necessary for her condition and that 
of her infant. In about a month af- 
ter, this poor object of his charity re- 
cognised her benefactor, as the prince, 
while reviewing the garrison, whom 
she said she knew, “ for all his regi- 
mentals ;” and when he next called, 
her eldest boy was shy, and mentioned 
his name. From that period he came 
no more, but sent the widow constant 
supplies of money and necessaries by 
the Doctor, and to a very recent pe- 
riod she enjoyed an amnual allowance 
from her Royal protector. 

The Duke of Kent took very little 
share in politics ; nor did he attach 
himself to any particular interest, or 
party ; and lee the following em- 
[anes annunciation, by his Royal 


lighness, of his successor to thechair, | 


at the anniversary celebration of the 
festival of St. Patiick in 1817, it will 
be observed, that he never allowed a 
feeling of party to show itself at any 
of the numerous public meetings at 
which he presided. 


My politics (said the Duke), are no se- 
cret, nor am I ashamed to own them. 
With some experience in the function 
which I am now executing (his Royal 
Highness having actually presided at seven- 
— charity meetings in the course of 

¢ preceding year), I am not at a loss for 
witnesses to refer to—whether in this, or 
in any other assemblage for, similar pur- 
poses, I ever introduced a single sentence 
of a political tendency ? You ive on 
each side of me noblemen, who differ in 
their politics, but who here unite in cordial 
harmony. The comfort which I feel is 
beyond my power of expression at this mo- 
ment, in congratulating you upon the total 
banishment of all political prejudice and 
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feeling. True charity is of no per. 
8 » but is the Cause of all =. 
ties. I am to announce to you as my suc. 
cessor in this chair, for your festival, the 
name—and to give you the health of a no. 
ble person, Lory CastTLEREaGu, with 
whose politics I have the misfortune to dif. 
fer on some points; but to whose signal 
munificence, and variously proved kindness 
to this charity, I bear most ardent testi. 
mony. My advice is, that the example of 
this day may be the model for future cele. 
brations—that the successive Presidents 
may be alternately selected from the two 
sides of politics—and my earnest hope 
is, that each party will make it their 
practice to attend the Presidency of 
their political opponent, so that libera- 
lity may become the standing fashion of 
these festivals; and that the generosity of 
politicians to the charity, may be only ex. 
ceeded by their generosityto each other. This 
is the only rivalry I recommend ; and it is 
what I shall assuredly, support and enforce, 
both by precept and example, at my return 
tomy country. The rapture with which 
ne receive my sentiments—(the Royal 
ke was frequently interrupted by the 
acclamations of the company) is very dear to 
me; but that sensation is infinitelyheighten- 
ed by my conviction, that it is an auspicious 
omen for this charity. 


On the 29th of May, 1818, His 
Royal Highness was united in mar- 
riage, at Cobourg, with her Serene 
Highness, Victoria Maria Louisa, 

oungest daughter of his late Serene 

ighness, Francis Frederic Anthony, 
reigning Duke of Saxe Cobourg, ot 
Saalfield ; which marriage was again 
solemnized at Kew, on the 11th of 
the following July. 

As the deliberate choice of such 4 
man as the Duke of Kent has here 
been described, a short sketch of her 
Royal Highness, may not be unin- 
teresting. She was born at Cobourg, 
in 1786, and brought up under the 
eye of her mother, conjointly with her 
brother, Prince Leopold, (the dis- 
consolate widower of the ever-to-be- 
lamented Princess Charlotte of Wales) 
until she attained her sixteenth year; 
when, in compliance with the wishes 
of her father, (and it is said at his 
earnest entreaty, to whom also slic 
was tenderly attached; and, who 
feeling his end approaching, naturally 
wished to see his only unmarried 
daughter settled), she married the 
then hereditary Prince of Aapengee 
who was twenty-eight years older 
than herself, and in no one respect, 
either of person, manners, qualifica- 
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tion, or habits suited to her; being 
entirely devoted to the amusements of 
the chase, to which he gave up his 
whole time, and possessed of one of 
themost violent and irritable tempers 
imaginable. Notwithstanding these 
obstacles to happiness, it is her Royal 
Highness’s praise, that she fulfilled 
her duties to him in so exemplary a 
manner, from this period to that of 
his demise, in 1814, that the breath 
of slander has never once blown upon 
her character or conduct. By the late 
Prince of Linengen she had two chil- 
dren, now living, and under her guar- 
dianship, a son born in 1804, and a 
daughter in 1807. The same respect- 
able conduct which marked her quiet 
and retired life, during twelve years 
spent with her husband, was equally 
maintained after his decease ; and when 
in April, 1818, it became the wish of 
the country that the Duke of Kent 
should marry, she was universally 
pointed out as in every respect the 
most suitable match for him. 

The family of the Duchess of Kent, 
are most remarkable for their estima- 
ble qualities as individuals, and the 
perfect harmony which reigns among 
them throughout all its branches. It 
consists, as follows :—of the Dowager 
Duchess, a Princess of the House of 
Reuss, who is a.most exem lary 
mother, as well as a woman of ac- 
knowledged talents ;—of the reigning 
Duke, who married about three years 


ago, the only daughter of the Duke 
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of Saxe Gotha ;—of Prince Ferdinand, 
the second brother, a distinguished 
General in the Austrian service, who 
married, about the same time, the 
beautiful Hungarian Princess, the 
Princess Coharry ;—of the third bro- 
ther, Prince Leopold, already named ; 
—of Princess Sophia, the eldest 
daughter, married to Count Mandroff, 
a general of the highest reputation, 
also in the service of Austria ;—of 
Princess Antionette, the second daugh- 
ter, married to Duke Alexander of 
Wirtemberg ;—and lastly, of Prin- 
cess Julia, the third daughter, wife 
of the Grand Duke Constantine of 
Russia, from whom she has been se- 
parated by mutual accord for several 
years, but without the slightest ye- 
flection on her character ;—the whele 
forming an ensemble of a family no 
less remarkable for their amiable 
manners, and high attainments, than 
their personal endowments. 

As might be expected, this union 
proved a most fortunate one—the 
birth of a daughter, at once the ce- 
mentof her parents’ affection, and the 
earnest of a numerous progeny—a 
perfect similarity of habits—the uni- 
versal respect and esteem of those 
who had the happiness of approach- 
ing them—all seemed fo guarantee to 
this fortunate pair every sublunary 
happiness. But who shall presume to 
arraign those decrees which have left 
her and her infant, a widow and an 


orphan ? 








TO MY MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 


If in their world of s low 

The disembodied Spirits faa 

Aught that concerns this world of woe, 
Perhaps my mother looks on me ! 

If Spirits, free from sin and fear, 

Can sorrow over man beguiled ; 


My mother! let that gentle name 

Yet be the one I own for thee; 

Although I may not, dare not, claim 

That thou should’st feel the tie for me, 
Yet in the dreams of Evening fling 

Some visions of thy heav’nly care, 

That, roused and lighten’d, I may spring— 


Perhaps my mother drops the tear 

Of pity for her wa child ! To live on earth, yet looking there. 

But turns away, all pure within, My mother ! some may chide me here, 

From one defiled with earthly care, Because the smile and jest are free, 

Till, made as bright, and clear from sin, Because they may not see the tear 

a ney her — mother there ! Nor hear me often tell of or 

sie turns away with angel bands A trifle may the jest beguile ; 

To hover round the glorious throne, To thee the spirit I resign, ; 

Where, in bliss, the seraph stands, | With those unloved I’d speak or smile, 

And every is God alone. The secret, silent thought is thine ! 

Cistusé 

Vo. I. 3K 
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Tue age we live in is critical, di- 
dactic, paradoxical, romantic, but it 
is not dramatic. This, if any, is its 
weak side: it is there that modern 
literature does not run on all fours, 
nor triumph over the periods that are 
past ; it halts on one leg; and is fairly 
distanced by long-acknowledged ex- 
cellence, as well as by long-forgotten 
efforts of the same kind. Our ances- 
tors could write a tragedy two hun- 
dred years ago: they could write a 
comedy 100 years ago: why cannot we 
do the same now? It is hard to say; 
but so it is. When we give it as our 
opinion, that this is not “the high 
and palmy state” of the productions 
of the stage, we would be understood 
to signify, that there has hardly been 
a good tragedy or a good comedy, 
written within the last fifty years, 
that is, since the time of Home’s 
Douglas, and Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal; and when we speak of a 
good tragedy or comedy, we mean 
one that will be thought so fifty 
a hence. Not that we would 

ave it supposed, that a work, to be 
worth any thing, must last always: 
what we have said above of works 
that have fallen into unmerited decay, 
through the lapse of time, and muta- 
tion of circumstances, would show 
the contrary: but we think that a 
play that only runs its one-and-twen- 
ty nights, that does not reach beyond 
the life of an actor, or the fashion of 
a single generation, may be fairly set 
down as good for nothing, to any pur- 
poses of criticism, or serious admira- 
tion. Time seems to have its circle 
as well as the globe we inhabit; the 
loftiest eminences, by degrees, sink 
beneath the horizon; the greatest 
works are lost sight of in the end, 
and cannot be restored; but those 
that disappear at the first step we 
take, or are hidden by the first object 
that intervenes, can, in either case, 
be of no real magnitude or import- 
ance. We have never seen the highest 
range of mountains in the world ; nor 
are the longest-lived works intelligi- 
ble to us (from the difference both of 
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language and manners) at this day- 
but the name of the Andes, like that 
of old, blind Homer, serves us on this 
side of the globe, and at the lag-end 
of time, to repeat and wonder at- 
and that we have ever heard of either 
is alone sufficient proof of the yast- 
ness of the one, and of the sublimnity 
of the other! Without waiting for 
the final award, or gradual oblivion 
of slow-revolving ages, we may be 
bold to say of our writers for the 
stage, during the last twenty or thirty 
years, as Pope is reported to have 
said of Ben Jonson’s, somewhat un- 
advisedly, “ What trash are their 
works, taken altogether!” We would 
not deny, or depreciate merit, where- 
ever we find it, in individuals, or in 
classes: for instance, we grant that 
all the pantomimes are good, in which 
Mr. Grimaldi plays the clown; and 
that the melodrames have been excel- 
lent, when Mr. Farley had a hand in 
them ; and that the farces could not 
be damned if Munden showed his 
face in them; and that O‘Keeffe's 
could not fail with an audience that 
had a mind to laugh: but having 
mentioned these, and added a few 
more to our private list (for it might 
be invidious to specify particularly 
No Song No Supper, the Prize, 
Goldfinch, Robert Tyke, or Lubin 
Log, &c. &c.) we really are at a loss 
to proceed with the more legitimate 
and higher productions of the mo- 
dern drama. Are there not then 
Mr. Coleridge’s Remorse, Mr. Ma- 
turin’s Bertram, Mr. Milman’s Fazio, 
and many others? ‘There are; but 
we do not know that they make any 
difference in the question. The po- 
verty indeed of our present dramatic 
— cannot be made appear more 
ully than by this, that whatever it 
has to show of profound, is of Ger- 
man taste and origin; and thas what 
little it can boast of elegant, though 
light and vain, is taken from petite 
pieces of Parisian mould. 
We have been long trying to find 
out the meaning of all this, and at 
last we think we have succeeded. 
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The cause of the evil complained of, 
like the root of so many other 
vrievances and complaints, lies in the 
French revolution. That. event has 
rivetted all eyes, and distracted all 
hearts ; and, like people staring at a 
comet, in the panic and confusion in 
which we have been huddled to- 
gether, we have not had time to 
jangh at one another's defects, or to 
condole over one another’s misfor- 
tuness We have become a nation 
of politicians and newsmongers ; our 
inquiries in the streets are no less 
than after the health of Europe ; and 
in men’s faces, we may see strange 
matters written,—the rise of stocks, 
the loss of battles, the fall of king- 
doms, and the death of kings. The 
Muse, meanwhile, droops in bye- 
corners of the mind, and is forced to 
take up with the refuse of. our 
thoughts. Our attention has been 
turned, by the current of events, to 
the general nature of men and 
things ; and we cannot call it hearti- 
ly back to individual caprices, or 
headstrong passions, which are the 
nerves and sinews of Comedy and 
Tragedy. What is an_ individual 
man to a nation? Or what is a 
nation to an abstract principle ? 
The affairs of the world are spread 
out before us, as in a map; we sit 
with the newspaper, and a pair of 
compasses in our hand, to measure 
out provinces, and to dispose of 
thrones ; we “ look abroad into uni- 
versality,” feel in circles of latitude 
and longitude, and cannot contract 
the grasp of our minds to scan with 
nice scrutiny particular foibles, or to 
be engrossed bar any single suffering. 
What we gain in extent, we lose in 
force and depth. A general and spe- 
culative interest absorbs the cor- 
roding poison, and takes out the 
sting of our more circumscribed and 
fiercer passions. We are become 
public creatures ; “ are embowelled 
of our natural entrails, and stuffed,” 
as Mr. Burke has it in his high- 
flown phrase, “ with paltry blurred 
sheets of paper about the rights of 
man, or the rights of legitimacy. 
We break our sleep to argue a 
question ; a piece of news spoils our 
appetite for dinner. We are not so 
solicitous after our own success as 
the success of a cause. Our thoughts, 
feelings, distresses, are about what 
nO way concerns us, more than it 
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concerns any body else, like those 
of the Upholsterer, ridiculed as a 
new species of character in the Tat- 
ler: but we are become a nation of 
upholsterers. We participate in the 
general progress of intellect, and the 
large vicissitudes of human affairs ; 
but the hugest private sorrow looks 
dwarfish and puerile. In the sove- 
reignty of our minds, we make 
mankind our quarry; and, in the 
scope of our ambitious thoughts, 
hunt for prey through the four quar- 
ters of the world. In a word, liter- 
ature and civilization have abstract- 
ed man from himself so far, that 
his existence is no longer dramatic ; 
and the press has been the ruin of 
the stage, unless we are greatly de 
ceived. 

If a bias to abstraction is evidently, 
then, the reigning spirit of the age, 
dramatic poetry must be allowed to 
be most irreconcileable with this 
spirit ; it is essentially individual and 
concrete, both in form and in pow- 
er. It is the closest imitation of na- 
ture; it has a body of truth; it is 
“a counterfeit presentment” of 
reality ; for it brings forward certain 
characters to act and speak for them- 
selves, in the most trying or singular 
circumstances. It is not enough for 
them to declaim on certain general 
topics, however forcibly or learnedly ; 
this is merely oratory, and this any 
other characters might do as well, in 
any other circumstances: nor is it 
sufficient for the poet to furnish the 
colours and forms of style and fancy 
out of his own store, however inex< 
haustible ; for if hemerely makes them 
express his own feelings, and the idle 
effusions of his own breast, he had 
better speak in his own person, with- 
out any of those troublesome “ inter- 
locutions between Lucius and Caius.” 
The tragic poet (to be truly such) 
can only deliver the sentiments of 
given persons, placed in given cir~ 
cumstances; and in order to make 
what so proceeds from their mouths, 
at once proper to them and interest~ 
ing to the audience, their characters 
must be powerfully marked: their 
passions, which are the subject-mat~ 
ter of which they treat, must be 
worked up to the highest pitch of in- 
tensity ; and the circumstances which 

ive force and direction to them must 
stamped with the utmost distinct- 
ness and vividness in every line.. 
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Within the circle of dramatic cha- 
racter and natural passion, each indi- 
vidual is to feel as keenly, as pro- 
foundly, as rapidly as possible, but 
he is not to feel beyond it, for others 
or for the whole. Each character, 
on the contrary, must be a kind of 
centre of repulsion to the rest; and 
it is their hostile interests, brought 
into collision, that must tug at their 
heart-strings, and call forth every 
faculty of thought, of speech, and 
action. They must not be represented 
like a set of | profiles, looking all the 
same way,nor with their faces turned 
round to the audience ; but indire con- 
tention with each other : their words, 
like their swords, must strike fire 
from one another,—must inflict the 
wound, and pour in the poison. The 
poet, to do justice to his undertaking, 
must not only identify himself with 
each, but must take part with all by 
turns, “ to relish all as sharply, pas- 
sioned as they ;”—must feel scorn, 
pity, love, hate, anger, remorse, re- 
venge, ambition, in their most sud- 
den and fierce extremes,—must not 
only have these passions rooted in his 
mind, but must be alive to every cir- 
cumstance affecting them, to every 
accident of which advantage can be 
taken to gritify or exasperate them ; a 
word must kindle the dormant spark 
into a flame; an unforeseen event 
must overturn his whole being in 
conceipt ; it is from the excess of 
passion that he must borrow the ac- 
tivity of his imagination; he must 
mould the sound of his verse to its 
fluctuations and caprices, and build 
up the whole superstructure of his 
fable on the deep and strict founda- 
tions of nature. But surely it is 
hardly to be thought that the poet 
should feel for others in this way, 
when they have ceased almost to feel 
for themselves; when the mind is 
turned habitually out of itself to ge- 
neral, speculative truth, and possibi- 
lities of good, and when, in fact, the 
processes of the understanding, analy- 
tical distinctions, and verbal disputes, 
have superseded all personal and lo- 
cal attachments and antipathies, and 
have, in a manner, put a stop to the 
Hseoey np of the heart—quenched the 
ever in the blood—the madness in 
the brain:—when we are more in love 
with a theory than a mistress, and 
would only crush to atoms those who 
are of an opposite party to ourselves 
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in taste, philosophy, or politics. The 
folds of self-love, arising out of na. 
tural instincts, connections, and cir. 
cumstances, have not wound them. 
selves exclusively and unconsciously 
enough round the human mind to 
furnish the matter of impassioned 
poetry in real life: much less are we 
to expect the poet, without obserya- 
tion of its effects on others, or expe- 
rience of them in himself, to supply the 
imaginary form out of vague topics, 
general reflections, far-fetched tropes, 
affected sentiments, and fine writing, 
To move the world, he must have a 
place to fix the levers of invention 
upon. The poet (let his genius be 
what it will) can only act by sympa- 
thy with the public mind and man- 
ners of his age; but these are, at 
present, not in sympathy, but in op- 
position to dramatic poetry. There- 
fore, we have no dramatic poets. It 
would be strange indeed (under fa- 
vour be it spoken) if in the same 
period of time that produced the 
Political Justice or the Edinburgh 
Review, there should be found such 
an “ unfeathered, two-legged thing” 
as a real tragedy poct. 

But it may be answered, that the 
author of the Enquiry concerning Po- 
litical Justice, is himself a writer of 
romances, and the author of Caleb 
Williams. We hearken to the sug- 
gestion, and will take this and one or 
two other eminent examples, to show 
how far we fall short of the goal we 
aim at.—‘“* You may wear your bays 
with a difference.”—Mr. Godwin has 
written an admirable and almost un- 
rivalled novel (nay, more than one) 
—he has also written two tragedies, 
and failed. We can hardly think it 
would have been possible for him to 
have failed, but on the principle here 
stated; viz. that it was impossible 
for him to succeed. His genius Is 
wholly adverse to the stage. As an 
author, as a novel writer, he may be 
considered as a philosophical recluse, 
a closet-hero. He cannot be denied 
to possess the constructive organ, t0 
have originality and invention in an 
extraordinary degree : but he doesnot 
construct according to nature ; his 
invention is not dramatic. He takes 
a character or a passion, and works 
it out to the utmost ible extrava- 


ce, and palliates or it on 
every resource of the on. wD 


or by every species of plausible 
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sophistry 5 but in doing this, he may 
be said to be only spinning a subtle 
theory, to be maintaing a wild para- 
dox, as much as when he extends a 
philosophical and abstract principle 
in?) all its ramifications, and builds 
an entire and exclusive system of feel- 
ing and action on a single daring 
view of human nature. “ He sits in 
the centre” of his web, and “ enjoys” 
not “ bright day,” but a kind of 
gloomy grandeur. His characters 
stand alone, self-created. and self-sup- 
ported, without communication with, 
or reaction upon, any other (except 
in the single instance of Caleb Wil- 
liams himself) :—the passions are not 
excited, qualified, or irritated by cir- 
cumstances, but moulded by the will 
of the writer, like clay in the hands 
of the potter. Mr. Godwin’s imagi- 
nation works like the power of steam, 
with inconceivable and incessant ex- 
pansive force ; but it is all in one di- 
rection, mechanical and uniform. By 
its help, he weaves gigantic figures, 
and unfolds terrific situations; but 
they are like the cloudy pageantry 
that hangs over the edge of day, 
and the prodigious offspring of his 
brain have neither fellow nor compe- 
titor in the scene of his imagination. 
They requiré a clear stage to them- 
selves. They do not enter the lists 
with other men: nor are actuated by 
the ordinary wheels, pulleys, and 
machinery of society: they are at is- 
sue with themselves, and at war with 
the nature of things. Falkland, St. 
Leon, Mandeville, are studies for us 
to contemplate, not men that we can 
sympathise with. They move in an 
orbit of their own, urged on by rest- 
less thought and morbid sentiment, 
on which the antagonist powers of 
sense, habit, circumstances, and opi- 
nion have no influence whatever. The 
arguments addressed to them, are 
idle and ineffectual. You might as 
well argue with a madman, or talk 
to the winds. But this is not of the 
nature of dramatic writing. Mr. 
Godwin, to succeed in tragedy, should 
compose it almost entirely of long and 
repeated soliloquies, like the Prome- 
theus of Aischylus ; and his dialogues, 
properly translated, would turn out 
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to be monologues, as we see in the 
Iron CueEst. 

Thesame, or similar, remarks would 
apply to Mr. Wordsworth’s hanker- 
ings after the drama. We under- 
stand, that, like Mr. Godwin, the 
avthor of the Lyric Ballads for- 
merly made the atiempt, and did not 
receive encouragement to proceed. 
We cannot say positively: but 
we much suspect that the writer 
would be for having all the talk to 
himself. His moody _ sensibility 
would eat into the plot like a cancer, 
and bespeak both sides of the dia- 
logue for its own share. Mr. Words- 
worth (we are satisfied with him, be 
it remembered, as he is), is not a man 
to go out of himself into the feelings 
of any one else ; much less, to act the 

art of a variety of characters. He 
is not, like Bottom, ready to play the 
lady, the lover, and the lion. His 
poetry is a virtual proscription passed 
upon the promiscuous nature of the 
drama. He sees nothing but himself 
in the universe: or if he leans with, 
a kindly feeling to any thing else, he 
would impart to the most uninterest- 
ing things the fulness of his own sen- 
timents, and elevate the most insig- 
nificant characters into the foremost 
rank,—before kings, or heroes, or 
lords, or wits,—because they do not 
interfere with his own sense of self- 
importance. He has none of the bye 
play, the varying points of view, the 
venturous magnanimity of dramatic 
fiction. He thinks the opening of the 
leaves of a daisy, or the perfume of a 
hedge (not of a garden) rose, matters 
of consequence enough for him to no- 
tice them ; but he thinks the “ daily 
intercourse of all this unintelligible 
world,” its cares, its crimes, its noise, 
love, war, ambition, (what else ?) 
mere vanity and vexation of spirit, 
with which a great poet cannot con- 
descend to disturb the bright, se- 
rene, and solemn current of his 
thoughts. This lofty indifference and 
contempt for his dramatis persone 
would not be the most likely means 
to make them interesting to the au- 
dience. We fear Mr. Wordsworth’s 
poetical egotism would prevent his 
writingatragedy. Yet we haveabove 





* Miss Baillie has much of the power 


and spirit of dramatic writing, and not the less 


because, as a woman, she has been placed out of the vortex of philosophical and political 


extravagances. 
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made the dissipation and rarefaction 
of this spirit in society, the bar to 
dramatic excellence. Egotism is of 
different sorts; and we would not 
compliment the literary and artificial 
state of manners so much, as to sup- 
pose it quite free from this princi- 
ple. But itis not allied at present 
to imagination or passion. It is sor- 
did, servile, inert, a compound of 
dullness, vanity, and interest. That 
which is the source of dramatic excel- 
lence, is like a mountain-spring, full 
of life and impetuosity, sparkling with 
light, thundering down precipices, 
winding along narrow defiles ; or 


Like a wild overflow, that swoops before 
him 

A golden stack, and with it shakes down 
bridges, 

Cracks the strong hearts of pines, whose 
cable roots 

Held out a thousand storms, a thousand 
thunders, 

And so, made mightier, takes whole villages 

Upon his back, and, in that heat of pride, 

Charges strong towns, towers, castles, pa- 
laces, 


And lays them desolate. 






The other sort is a stagnant, giid- 
ed puddle. Mr. Wordsworth has 
measured it from side to side. “ ’Tis 
three feet long and two feet wide.” 
—Lord Byron's patrician haugh- 
tiness and monastic seclusion are, 
we think, no less hostile, than the le- 
velling spirit of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
Muse, to the endless gradations, 
variety, and complicated ideas or mizx- 
ed modes of this sort of composition. 
Yet we have read Manfred. 

But what shall we say of Mr. Cole- 
ridge, who is the author not only of 
a successful but a meritorious trage- 
dy ? We may say of him what he has 
said of Mr. Maturin, taat he is of the 
transcendental German school. He 
is a florid poet, and an ingenious me- 
taphysician, who mistakes scholastic 
speculations for the intricate windin 
of the passions, and assigns possible 
reasons instead of actual motives for 
the excesses of his characters. He 
gives us studied special-pleadings for 
the involuntary bursts of feeling, and 
the needless strain of tinkling senti- 
ments, for the point-blank language 
of nature. His Remorse is a spurious 
tragedy. Take the following passage, 
and then ask, whether the charge of 
sophistry and paradox, and danger- 
ous morality, to startle the audience, 
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in lieu of more legitimate methods of 
exciting their sympathy, which he 
brings against the author of Bertram 
may not be retorted on his own head. 
Ordonio is made to defend the project 
of murdering his brother by such ax 
guiments as the following :— 
What ? if one reptile sting another reptile ? 
Where is the crime? The goodly face of 
nature 
Hath one disfeaturing stain the less upon it. 
Are we not all predestined Transiency, 
And cold Dishonor ? Grant it, that this 
hand 
Had given a morsel to the hungry worms 


Somewhat too early—where’s the crime of 
this ? 


. That this must needs bring on the idiotey 


Of moist-eyed Penitence—’tis like a dream ! 
Say, I had lay’d a body in the sun ! 
Well! in a month there swarm forth from 


the corse 

A thousand, nay, ten thousand sentient 
beings 

In place of that one man.—Say, I had 
killed him! 


Yet who shall tell me that each one and all 
Of these ten thousand lives is not as happy, 
As that one life, which being push’d aside 
Made room for these unnumber’d ! 


This is a way in which no one ever 
justified a murder to his own mind.— 
No one will suspect Mr. Southey of 
writing a tragedy, nor Mr. Moore 
either. His Muse is light—Walter 
Scott excels in the grotesque and the 
romantic. He gives us that which 
has been preserved of ancient man- 
ners and customs, and _ barbarous 
times and characters, and. which 
strikes and staggers the mind the 
more, by the contrast it affords 
to the present artificial and effe- 
minate state .of society. But we 
do not know that he could write a 
tragedy: what he has engrafted of 
his own in this way upon the actual 
stock and floating materials of history, 
is, we think, inferior to the general 
texture of his work. See for instance, 
the conclusion of the Black Dwarf, 
where the situation of the parties is 
as dramatic as possible, and the ef- 
fect is none at It is not a sound 
inference, that, because parts of a no- 
vel are dramatic, the author could 
write a play. The novelist is dra- 
matic only where he can, and where 
he pleases; the other must be so. 
The first is a ride and tye business, 
like a gentleman leading his horse, or 
walking by the side of a gig down a 
hill. e shall not, however, insist 
4 
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r onthistopic, because we arenot 
pr that the authorof Waverley 
could not write a first-rate tragedy, as 
well as so many first-rate novels. If 
he can, we wish that he would ; and 
not leave it to others to mar what he 
hassketched so admirably asaground- 


work for that purpose. 
THE HEBREW, IVANHOE, &c. 


We have been led to make these 
general remarks, partly in conse- 
quence of the two new dramas, taken 
from the romance of Ivanhoe, the one 
called Ivanhoe at Covent-garden, and 
the other under the title of the He- 
brew at Drury-lane. It argues little 
for the force or redundance of our 
original talents for tragic composition, 
when, our authors of that description 
are periodical pensioners on the 
bounty of the Scottish press; and 
when with all the craving which the 
public and the Managers feel for no- 
velty in this respect, they can only 
procure it at second-hand by vamping 
up with new scenery, decorations, 
and dresses, what has been already 
rendered at once sacred and familiar 
tous in the closet. Mr. Walter 
Scott no sooner conjures up the Muse 
of oldromance, and brings us acquaint- 
ed with her in ancient hall, cavern, or 
mossy dell, than Messrs. Harris and 
Elliston, with all their tribe, instantly 
set their tailors at work to take the 
pattern of the dresses, their artists to 
paint the wild-wood scenery or some 
proud dungeon-keep, theif musicians 
to compose the fragments of bewil- 
dered ditties, and their penmen to 
connect the author’s scattered narra- 
tive and broken dialogue, into a sort 
of theatrical join-hand. The thing is 
not ill got up in general ; it fills the 
coffers of the theatre for a time ; gra- 
tifies public curiosity till another new 
novel appears ; and probably flatters 
the illustrious prose-writer, who must 
be fastidious indeed, if, at the end of 
each representation, he exclaims with 
Hamlet, “I had as lief the town- 
crier had spoken my lines !’—It has 
been observed by an excellent judge, 
that it was next to impossible to spoil 
4 picture of Titian’s by copying it. 
Even the most indifferent wood-cut, 
a few scratches in an etching, gave 
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something of a superior look of re- 
finement, an air of grace and gran- 
deur ; the outline was so true, the dis- 
position of light and shade so masterly 
in the orginal, that it could not be 
quite done away. So it is in these 
theatrical adaptations: the spirit of 
the real author shines through them 
in spite of many obstacles ; and about 
a twentieth part of his genius appears 
in them, which is enough. His can- 
vas is cut down, to be sure ; his cha- 
racters thinned out, the limbs and ex- 
tremities of his plot are lopped away, 
(cruel necessity !) and it is like show- 
ing a brick for a house. But then 
what is left is so fine! The author’s 
Muse is “ instinct with fire,” in every 
part, and the disjecta membra poeta, 
like the polypus when hacked and 
hewed asunder, piece together again, 
or sprout out into new life. The 
other plays that we have seen taken 
from this stock are merely selections 
and transpositions of the borrowed 
materials: the Hebrew (we mean 
the principal character itself) is the 
only excrescence from it; and though 
fantastic and somewhat feeble, com- 
pared with the solid trunk from which 
it grew, it is still no unworthy orna- 
ment to it, like the withered and va- 
riegated moss upon the knctted oak. 
—Of Ivanhoe itself, we wish to say a 
single word, before we proceed to ei- 
ther drama. It is the first attempt 
of Mr. Scott, (we wish the writer 
would either declare himself, or give 
himself a nom de guerre, that we 
might speak of him without either a 
periphrasis or impertinence) it is, we 
say, Mr. Scott’s first attempt on Eng- 
lish ground, and it is, we think, only 
a comparative, but comparatively 
with himself, a decided failure. 

There are some few scenes in it, and 
one or two extraneous characters, 
equal to what he has before written ; 
but we think they are, in comparison, 
few ; and by being so distinctly de- 
tached as they are, from the general 
groundwork (so that no two persons 
taking the work to dramatise would 
not pitch upon the same incidents and 
individuals to bring forward on the 
stage) show that the other parts of 
the story are without proportionable 
prominence and interest. In the 





* Perhaps it may be almost impertinent in us to tell the reader, that these articles are 
wnitten by a Correspondent: but in the paragraph to which this note has a reference, his 
Lan 2” 2 Some measure, at variance with the review of Ivanhoe, written by the 
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other novels it was not so. The va- 
riety, the continued interest, the 
crowded groups, the ever-changi 
features distracted attention, an 
perplexed the choice: the difficulty 
was not what to select, but what to 
reject. All was new, and all was 
equally, or nearly equally, good— 
teeming with life and throbbing with 
interest. But here, no one, if called 
upon for a preference, can miss point- 
ing out Friar Tuck in his cell, and 
the Jew and his daughter Rebecca. 
These remain, and stand out after the 
perusal, as above water mark ; when 
the rest are washed away and for- 
gotten. For want of the same pulse, 
the same veins of nature circling 
throughout, the body of the work is 
cold and colourless. The author does 
not feel himself at home; and tries 
to make up for cordial sympathy and 
bold action, by the minute details of 
his subject—by finishing his Saxon 
draperies, or furbishing up the ar- 
mour of his Normans, with equal care 
and indifference—so that we seem 
turning over a book of antiquarian 
prints, instead of the pages of an ad- 
mired novel-writer. In fact, we 
conceive, as a point of speculative 
criticism, that the genius of the au- 
thor of Waverley, however lofty, and 
however extensive, still has certain 
discernible limits ; that it is strictly 
national ; that it is traditional ; that 
it relies on actual manners and 
external badges of character ; that it 
insists on costuine and dialect; and is 
one of individual character and situ- 
ation, rather than of general nature. 
This was some time doubtful: but the 
present work “ gives evidence of it.” 
Compare his Rob Roy with Robin 
Hood. What rich Highland blood 
flows through the veins of the one ; 
colours his hair, freckles his skin, 
bounds in his step, swells in his heart, 
kindles in his eye: what poor water- 
ish puddle creeps through the soul of 
Locksley ; and what a lazy, listless 
figure he makes in his coat of Lin- 
coln-green, like a figure to let, in the 
novel of Ivanhoe! Mr. T. Cooke, of 
the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, does 
not make him much more insipid. Mr. 
Scott slights and slurs our archer 
ey is imagination mounts with 
b Roy, among his native wilds and 
cliffs, like an eagle to its lordly nest : 
but it cannot take shelter with Robin 
Hood and his crew of outlaws in the 








Forest of Merry Sherwood: « his af. 
fections do not that way tend.” Like 
a good patriot and an honest man, he 
feels not the same interest in old Eng- 
lish history, as in Scottish traditioy, - 
the one is not bound up with his ear. 
ly impressions, with his local know- 
ledge, with his personal attachments 

like the other ; and we may be allow. 
ed to say, that our author's genius 
soars to its enviable and exclusive 
height from the depth of his preju- 
dices. He has described Scottish 
manners, scenery, and history so well, 
and made them so interesting to 
others, from his complete knowledge, 
and intense love of his country. Why 
should we expect him to describe 
English manners and events as well ? 
On his native soil, within that hal- 
lowed circle of his warm affections 
and his keen observation, no one will 
pretend to cope with him. He has 
there a wide and noble range, over 
which his pen “ holds sovereign sway 
and masterdom;” to wit, over the 
Highlands and the Lowlands, and 
the Tolbooth and the good town of 
Edinburgh, with “a far cry to 
Lochiel,” over gleaming lake and val- 
ley, and the bare mountain-path, over 
all ranks and classes of his country- 
men, high and low, and over all that 
has happened to them for the last five 
hundred years, recorded in history, 
tradition, or old song. These he may 
challenge for himself ; and if he throws 
down his gauntlet, no one but a mad- 
man will dare to take it up. But on 
this side the Tweed we have others 
as good as he. The genius of that 
magic stream may say to him, “ Hi- 
therto shalt thoucome, but no further.” 
We have novels and romances of our 
own as good as Ivanhoe ; and we will 
venture to predict, that the more this 
admirable and all but universal ge- 
nius extends his rapid and unresisted 
career on this side the border, the 
more he will lose in reputation, and 


in real strength— 

Like kings who lose the conquests gain'd 
before, 

By vain ambition still to make them more. 


How feeble, how slight, how unsatis- 
factory and disjointed, did the adap- 
tations —— rent Mannering, Rob 

and the Anti appear, con- 
pan Tent w story we had read! 
The play of Ivanhoe at Covent-gar- 


den, on the contrary, seems to give 
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or nearly so), that we remember 
‘ined in the novel ; and the He- 
brew, which constantly wanders from 
it, without any apparent object or 
meaning, yet does so without exciting 
much indignation or regret. . We 
have in both the scene, the indis- 
pensable scene, at the hermitage of 
Copmanhurst, between the Black 
Knight, and Robin Hood’s jolly Friar, 
(which, however, has not half the 
effect on the stage that it has in read- 
ing, though Mr. Emery plays the 
Friar, and sings a jolly stave for him 
admirably well at Covent warren) 
—we have the trial of Rebecca, an 
the threat to put her father to the 
torture, almost carried into execution 
atthecastle of Torquilstone ; we have 
the siege and demolition of the castle 
itself; we have the fair Rowena at 
one house, in her own proper shape ; 
and at the other, metamorphosed 
into the fairer and more lovely Is- 
raelite ; and at both we have Cedric 
the Saxon, Gurth the swineherd, and 
Wamba the. jester, and Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert ; and what more would 
any one require in reason ?. The de- 
tails, however, of all these person- 
ages and transactions are much more 
accurately given, and more skilfully 
connected in Ivanhoe than in the He- 
brew, and the former playis better got 
up than the latter, in all the charac- 
ters, with the exception of one, which 
it is needless to mention. Yet, why 
should we not, envy apart? Mr. 
Farren played Isaac of York, well ; 
Mr. Kean played the . Hebrew still 
better. As for the rest, Charles 
Kemble played the same character at 
one house, that Mr. Penley, Jun. did 
at the other: Mr. Emery was Friar 
Tuck at Covent Garden, Mr. Oxberry 
at Drury-Lane: Mr. Macready wasSir 
Reginald Front de Beeuf, a c ter 
exactly fitted for his impetuous ac- 
tion, and his smothered tremulous 
tones, which we cannot say of his 
other representative, Mr. Hamblin, 


though we have nothing to sa inst 
him: Miss Foote looked the beautiful 
becca (all but the raven locks and 


dark eye-lashes) which Mrs. West 
played but insipidly, with Miss Carew 
to help her: and Mrs. Fawcett was 
the wretched, but terrific daughter 
of the race of Torquilstone, a cha- 
racter omitted at the other house. As 
a literary composition, we have no- 
Ng, 10, offer on Ivanhoe; but the 
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Hebrew ivaies is published, and 
which is from the pen of Mr. Soane, 
the author of some former pieces 
which have been well received), 
requires a word or two of remark. 
As a play, it is ill-constructed, with- 
out proportion or connection. As a 
poem, it has its beauties, and those 
we think neither mean nor few. It 
is disjointed, without dramatic de- 
corum, and sometimes even to a 
ludicrous degree: as where a prin- 
cipal hero, on hearing the sound 
of a horn or trumpet, jumps on a 
table to look out of a window, and 
receives an arrow in his breast from 
one of the besiegers, on which he is 
carried out apparently lifeless; and 
yet he is presently after introduced 
again, as well as if no such accident 
had happened. But notwithstanding 
this, and many other errors of the 
same kind, and a weakness and lan- 
guor in the general progress of the 
story, there are individual touches of 
nature and passion, which we can ac- 
count for in no other way so satisfac- 
torily, as by imagining the author to 
be a man of genius. The flowers of 
poetry interspersed were often sad, 
but beautiful— 


Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with 
woc— 


the turns and starts of passion in 
feeble and wronged old age, were 
often delicate and striking. Among 
these we might mention the Jew’s 
comparison of his own feelings on re- 
ceiving anunexpected kindness, to the 
cold and icy current of the river 
frozen by the winter, but melting in 
the genial warmth of the sun: his re- 
fusal, in the wanderings of his intel- 
lect, to go to witness. his daughter's 
death in company with any one else; 
* No: thou art not my child, I'll go 
alone :” and the fine conception of 
his hearing, in the deep and silent 
abstraction of his despair (before any 
one else), the sound of the trampling 
of the champion’s steed, who comes 
to rescue her from destruction, which 
is, however, nearly ruined and ren- 
dered ridiculous by Mr. Penley’s run- 
ning in with armour on from the 
farthest end of the stage, as fast as 
his can carry him. Upon the 
whole, this character, compared to 
the rough draught in the novel, is like 
a curiously finished miniature, done 
after a 7 and noble design. For 
3 

























the dark, massy beard, and coarse 
weather-beaten figure, which we at- 
tribute to Isaac of York, we have a 
few sprinkled grey-hairs, and the 
shrivelled, tottering frame of the He- 
brew; and Mr. Kean’s acting in it, in 
several places, was such as to terrify 
us when we find from the play-bills 
that he is soon to act Lear. Of the 
two plays, we would then recommend 
it to our readers to go to see Ivanhoe 
at Covent Garden: but for ourselves, 
we would rather see the Hebrew a 
second time at Drury-Lane, though 
every time we go there it costs us 
three and sixpence more than at the 
other house—a serious sum! Notwith- 
standing this repeated and heavy de- 
faleation from our revenue, which 
really hurts our vanity not less than 
our interest, we must do the Mana- 
ger the justice to say, that we never 
laughed more heartily than we did at 
his Sir Charles and Lady Racket the 
other night. “ Unkindness may do 
much,” but it is not a little matter 
that will hinder us from laughing as 
long and as loud as any body, “ to 
the very top of our lungs,” at so rich 
atreatas Three Weeks after Marriage. 
Mr. Elliston never shines to more ad- 
vantage than in light, genteel farce, 
after Mr. Kean’s tragedy. “ Do you 
think I'll sleep with a woman that 
doesn’t know what’s trumps?” It 
was irresistible. It might have been 
encored with few dissentient voices, 
and with no greater violation of esta- 
blished custom than the distributing 
three different performers, Mr. Con- 
nor, Mr. Yates, and Mrs. Davenport, 
in the pit and boxes, to hold a dia- 
logue with a person on the stage, in 
the introductory interlude of The Ma- 
nager in Distress at Covent Garden. 
We however, do not object to this 


novelty, if nobody else does, and if it 
is not repeated ; and it certainly did 
not put us in an ill-humour for seeing 
Mr. Jones's “ Too Late for Dinner.” 
Mr. Jones is much such an author as 
he is an actor—wild, but agreeable 

going all lengths without making 
ntuch progress, determined to please 

and succeeding by dint of noise, bus. 
tle, whim, and nonsense. There js 
neither much plot, nor much point in 
the new farce; but it tells, and keeps 
the house laughing by a sort of ab- 
surd extravagance and good humour. 
Besides, Mr. Jones plays in it him- 
self, and exerts himself with his wont- 
ed alacrity; so do Mr. Liston, Mr. 
Emery, Mrs. Davenport, and Miss 
Foote. The author has, indeed, cut 
out a cockney character for Liston 
(who is the Magnus Apollo of farce- 
writers), as good as our old friend 
Lubin Log; and the scene in which 
he comes in stuffing buns, and talking 
at thesametime, till he nearly chokes 
himself in the double operation, is 
one that would do for Hogarth to 
paint, if he werealive; or, as he is not, 
for Mr. Wilkie. Emery is a cowntry 
bumpkin, who is learning French, to 
fit himself for travel into foreign 
parts ; and his Yorkshire dialect an¢ 
foreign jargon, jumbled together, 
have a very odd effect. But Mr. 
Emery’s acting, we are sorry to say, 
is not a subject for criticism: it is 
always just whatit ought to be; and it 
is impossible to praise it sufficiently, 
because there is never any opportu- 
nity for finding fault with it. To 
criticise him, would be like criticising 
the countryman, who carried the pig 
under his cloak. Heis always the very 
character he undertakes to represent; 
we mean, in his favourite and his ge- 
neral cast of acting. 
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ConsTRAINEeD, as we feel our- 
selves, to acknowledge the superiority 
of our continental neighbours in the 
practice of music, and admitting, as 
we must, that it is from their edie 
overflowing fountains we derive the 
more new and grand acquisitions in 
the art, the Italian opera appears to 
claim the first place in our notices of 
the progress of this science. The no- 





velties since our last have been the 
production of Signor Liverati, Gast- 
one e Bayardo, and the introduction 
of Signor Bianchi, the new tenor 
singer, who comes to supply, pr? 
tempore, the void left by Garcia's mi- 
gration to Paris. We are sorry to 
say,, neither of these additions is 
very interesting or important. 

The story of Gastone e Bayardo, 





























1920.) 
‘ke all the operas since the days of 
pee is slight and panes 
the incidents meagre, and the dia- 
logue insipid to the last degree of in- 
sipidity. The scene 1s laid in, and 
near the citadel of, Brescia, where 
Bayardo is inclosed by enemies, and 
betrayed by false friends.’ Gastone 
axl Exphopinintniges mutual flame, 
but Euphemia has been led, by filial 
duty te consent to espouse Bayardo ; 
Gastone, however, returns just in the 
uick of time: Bayardo and he are to 
meet in single combat, but the gene- 
rous knight, sans peur et sans r 
che, lays his sword at the feet of his 
rival, and Euphemia is transferred, 
by consent of parties, as the law ex- 
presses it, to him she loves. Matilda 
is, in the meanwhile, enamoured of 
Bayardo, and distracted by the dan- 
ger to which she imagines him ex- 
posed; thus a delightful confusion, 
aud a delicious complication are 
created. Finally, it comes out, that 
a wretch threatens the destruction of 
Bayardo ; that Euphemia possesses 

the paper addressed to the enemy ; 
that it is in the hand of her father 

Avogardo! He is about to stab her 
when Gastene enters and prevents 
kim. Then follow reproaches, tears, 

aud solicitations :—they all stand 4 

‘opera, in a state of unutterable 

misery, and stupified to store— 


(Oh liel ! Di sasso i0 resto 
(ual fierro istante é questo 
Che inorrida mi fa !) 


A battle succeeds, though for what 
or with whom, we are alike unable 
to discover. Bayardo is brought in 
wounded, and Avegarde, who boasts 
that Gastone is destroyed, attempts 
the life of Bayardo. Euphemia faints, 
while the latter defends himself with 
spear, which he seizes from the sol- 
dier who stands near his couch : Gas- 
tone enters alive and merry: the 
curtains between the columns are un- 
drawn, anda city, partially illumi- 
uated, and surmounted by a. white 
flag, is seen in the distance ; the sol- 
diers shout Viva Gastone! the he- 
foes embrace—the conquered are to 
be treated generously—and all is 
exactly asit shouldbe) . 

Such is the construction of this 
poor and paltry tissue of absurdities. 
It is supported by a moderate pro- 
portion of scenic decoration and 


splendour, not quite half so effective, 
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or superb, as Timour the Tartar at 
Covent Garden. Of the music, there 
is literally nothing to be said :—it is 
just neither good nor bad, if there 
can be such mediocrity in compo- 
sition “ coldly cerrect, and classi- 
cally dull”—we have heard, and have 
forgotten it. 

Signor Bianchi is a singer of more 
pretension than merit. His voice is 
a low tenor, heavy in its tone, and 
wanting in the brilliancy and facility 
that alone makes execution of any 
value. Yet Signor Bianchi affects 
agility; and of mere volocity and 
force, he possesses some quantity. 
But it wants the charm of lightness ; 
and his singing is, on the whole, pon- 
derous and ineffective. His acting 
is somewhat better. 

The more we see of the conduct of 
the opera, the more convinced we are 
that its management is far below the 
just standard of public expectation ; 
and if it can be shown that the King’s 
Theatre ought to be upon a level 
with the foreign establishments of 
rank, there is no escaping from the 
inevitable conclusion, that such an 
exhibition as it presents is utterly 
unworthy the enormous sum lavish- 
ed by the nation upon its support. 

Our fears concerning the re-ap- 
pearance of Madame Mara have been 
more than realized. After one post- 
ponement, her concert took place on 
Thursday, March 16, at the Opera- 
house, and the orchestra was formed 
upon the stage. Previously to her ap- 
pearance, Mr. Bellamy claimed, on 
her behalf, the imdulgence of the au- 
dience, in consequence of a severe 
cold and hoarseness, ‘which certainly 
affected her voice. But the truth— 
as there is but too much reason to 
appreiend—is, that the palpable 
failure has causes more deeply seated. 
Three-score years and ten have obli- 
terated every trace of her former 
omnipotence throughout the whole 
range of expression. We delight not 
to dwell upon the ruins of departed 
greatness, and could have been far 
better pleased to have retained no 
recollections but of the power, the 
grandeur, and the pathos of the art, 
as it was once. manifested in the per- 
formance of the Mara. 

Little of :musical novelty has been 

resented at either of the theatres. 

adame Vestris has appeared at 
Dens m The Seige of Belgrade, 
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as Lilla. She was engaged some 
years ago at the Italian ra, and 
has since performed much abroad. 
Her voice is a light mezzo soprano, 
clearer and more extended in its - 
per tones than is usual with the hi 
mited compass of such a scale. Her 
style is rather of expression than of 
execution ; and while below the mo- 
dern standard of excellence, in agility 
and mechanical facility, she rises far 
above it in grace, sweetness, and 
pathos. 

The concert music of the Metro- 

lis, like the thousand rills that are 
oosened on the approach of Spring, 
and begin to flow in abundance, 


* Grata vice veris et Favoni,” 


and the season, which clothes nature 
with beauties and with blessings, in- 
vests London with all its gaieties. 
Of the greater and more permanent 
establishments, the Concert of An- 
cient Music, or the King’s Concert, 
took the lead, commencing on the 
first of March. This is the highest 
of our musical institutions, in almost 
every sense. It was begun, so long 
ago as 1776, by the Earl of Sand- 
wich, and other noblemen and gentle- 
men, patrons of the art: a time 
when, from the enormous sums la- 
vished upon the opera, the cabals ge- 
nerated, and the conversation and 
bustle excited, it should appear Eng- 
lish men and women of rank, took 
even a far deeper interest in music 
than they now do. In 1785, their 
majesties and the princesses began to 
attend regularly, and the Concert of 
Ancient Music assumed its second 
title of the King’s Concert. His 
Majesty's band, and the boys of the 
Chapel Royal, wore their full dress 
livery while assisting ; but this dis- 
tinction has been discontinued sincethe 
— of the late king’s indisposition. 

he fundamental rule upon which 
the concert is built, is, that no com- 
position of less date than twenty 
years (Harmonizal airs excepted, the 
melody being of that age) shall be 
performed. The subscription is eight 
guineas for twelve concerts, and the 
subscribers are persons of the highest 
rank and consideration in the country, 
admitted under the controul of the 
noble directors, who are headed by 
princes of the blood, and the vener- 
able archbishop of York, to whose 
fine taste, and constant attention, 








CApril, 
much of the perfection is ow; 
which dhatoctaisen the Conon & 
Ancient Music. The conductor jg 
Mr. Greatorex, who has presided 
twenty-seven years, and wielded his 
delegated power with a judgment and 
discretion that reflect singular honour 
on his general ability and urbanity - 
for to one not largely gifted with 
both, it would have been impossible 
to have kept an even course between 
the Scylla of public opinion and the 
appetite, and the more fatal Charyb- 
dis of professional claims and irrita- 
bility. Increasing satisfaction has, 
however, gone along with an in- 
creased excellence in the perform- 
ance; and this has been achieved 
by the continual introduction of the 
newest and most esteemed talents,— 
thus exhibiting the advance in the 
performance of the art, applied to the 
sound old sterling compositions of the 
masters consecrated by time. While, 
however, there has been a due atten- 
tion given to this progression, a re- 
spect more necessary and important 
has been shown to the conservation of 
principles, as they bear relation to 
practice, by keeping constantly toge- 
ther a solid nucleus of ability, upon 
which the newer ornaments are, as it 
were, laid. The band of instrv- 
mental performers is seldom and but 
little varied; the chorus remains 
nearly the same ; and the standard 
of vocal excellence upon which the 
directors. rely, in such names as 
Vaughan, Bartleman, and the Kny- 
vetts ; Mrs. Salmon, and Miss Ste- 
phens, may be said to be permanently 
retained. The instrumental band is 
led by Mr. F. Cramer, and consists 
of, 16 violins, 6 tenors, 4 violoncellos, 
4 double basses, 5 “oboes and flutes, 
4 bassoons, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones, 
—kettledrums; including amongst 
them the finest professors of these 
several instruments, such as Lindley, 
Dragonetti, Holmes, Griesbach, &e. 
&e. The chorus is perhaps the most 
extraordinary part, for nothing can 
equal its passion and effect. Of the 
nature and quality of the selections 
we have already casually and gene- 
rally spoken, but we may convey 4 
more precise understanding of these, 
by stating that they embraced all the 
t masters who have flourished in 
best ages of musical composition. 
Arne, Croft, Handel, Jornelli, Kent, 
Marcello, Martini, Pugolesi, Purcell, 
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and Waebrent, are amongst the prin- 
cipal favorites ; but these are mingled 
with a variety selected from lighter 
and justly esteemed authors. It has 
been very truly said (nor can we lu- 
minate our account more emphati- 
cally) that “ the distinctions of those 
early ages which this concert is most 
articularly interested to preserve, 
are grandeur of design, mart ex- 
pression, and learned style. e may 
consider the Ancient Concert as a 
sort of Collegiate foundation, which 
retains, in its pristine and reverend 
authority, the sound, classical erudi- 
tion (we might almost say the musi- 
cal religion) of the country, unpol- 
ished and unmixed with the fopperies 
of these or any other times; as a 
school where professors may fix their 
taste upon the grounds of solid learn- 
ing, and upon that excellence which 
has received, in the acknowledgement 
and adoption of more than one gene- 
ration of mankind, the stamp of a 
living and immortal fame.” 

In the order of time we are now to 
notice the opening of the splendid 
suite of apartments, recently fitted 
up for the reception of the public, un- 
der the title of the Argyle Rooms. 
These form a part of the grand 
scheme projected by the Regent’s 
Harmonic Institution. They are 
truly magnificent, both in dimensions, 
proportion, arrangement, and garni- 
turee The concert room has four 
tiers of boxes at the end opposite the 
orchestra, and the area is calculated 
to accommodate more persons than 
any room in London. ‘The sides are 
decorated with colossal figures, and 
it is lighted by oil gas. The apart- 
ments for refreshment are in a style 
of beautiful splendour. 

The Concert, on this occasion, was 
supported by the great talents of 
many members of the Institution, as 
well as of Mrs. Salmon and Miss 
Stephens ; but there was no consi- 
derable novelty. The principal sing- 
ers were Messrs. Vaughan, raham, 
Knyvett, Welsh, Hawes, and Sale, 
and the performance was enriched by 
@ concertante of Mr. J. B. Cramer's, 
at wees the pianoforte was the pro- 

nent instrument, and Braham 
in es by Mayer, never tow, | 


On Monday the 6th of March, the 
Ph held their first 
concert at their rooms. It may per- 
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haps be acceptable to our readers to 
enter into a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of this, the latest grand musi- 
cal institution of this country ; and 
to do so comports with what may 
seem due to our intention of putting 
them in possession of the actual state 
of the science in England, at the pe- 
riod when our labours commenced. 
The taste of the age that just pre- 
ceded the present generation, as well 
as the genius of its composers, was 
decidedly formed upon, and devoted 
to, vocal music. But with Haydn 
and Mozart arose a new era. To 
grace of melody they added a variety, 
beauty, and magnificence, in the pro- 
duction of instrumental effects, to 
which the musicians of all former 
times were strangers. The addi- 
tional demand which they created for 
excellence Jed to improvements in 
the construction of instruments, and 
in the attainments of performers. 
New impressions were stamped upon 
the public mind. To meet these 
changes, a body of professors, after 
the failure and dissolution of several 
concerts, (carried on for some years 
under Lord Abingdon, under several 
of the profession, and under Salo- 
mon,) determined upon an endeavour 
to found an institution, that, by fall- 
ing in with the growing interest the 
public had come to take in instru- 
mental music, might give “ honour 
due” to the surpassing talent of con- 
temporary musicians, and, at the 
same time, afford the finest possible 
practical illustration of the concep- 
tions of the authors of orchestral 


effects. 

The idea originated and the plan 
be 
an 


an with Messrs. J. Cramer, Corri, 
Dance; and was acceded to and 
enlarged by about thirty eminent pro- 
fessors: the Institution was finally 
substantiated by a series of concerts 
in the year 1813 ; the grand rules of 
which were as follows :—* The pri- 
mary object of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety is, the encouragement of the 
superior branches of music, by the 
establishment of a concert, and com- 
bining therein the highest talents that 
can be procured, for the purpose of 
forming a full and complete orchestra, 
—lInstrumental pieces, for less than 
three rincipal instruments, are not 
ble.” There shall be no dis- 
tinction of rank in the orchestra.”— 
The design was comprehensive, and 
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the execution, beyond hope, excellent. 
The greatest abilities that dignify the 
profession have been seen gracefully 
descending from the highest to the 
lowest situations in the band, thus 
putting aside all personal considera- 
tions, in favour of the great object of 
producing the best possible perform- 
ance; while the most polite audi- 
ences, augmenting at every season, 
have heard, with enthusiastic rapture, 
and have even encored, instrumental 
ene of half an hour in duration. 

‘ever before was such a genuine 
love of the loftiest branches of music 
so sincerely manifested, throughout 
such numerous assemblies in this 
country. 

The principal novelty and attrac- 
tion of the present season have been 
the performances of Mr. Spohr, on 
the violin. This gentleman is con- 
sidered to equal, if not to exceed, any 
noe that has lately been heard in 

ngland. There is however an ap- 
parent inclination to blend more vo- 
cal music, than heretofore, in the bills. 
If this disposition should continue, it 
may be considered as a departure 
from principle, to favour popularity ; 
for certainly, no instrumental efforts 
have hitherto equalled those of the 
Philharmonic Society. 

The Vocal Concerts at Hanover- 
pat Rooms, under the direction of 
Messrs. Bartleman, C. and W. Kny- 
vett, and Greatorex, had their first 
meeting on Friday, March 10. These 
performances are nearly upon the 
same scale, and supported very much 
by the same band and singers, as are 
engaged at the Ancient Concert. 
There is however this difference,— 
that no limitation confines the selec- 
tions; and modern novelties are asso- 
ciated with the grandeur of composi- 
tions, sanctified by the approbation 
of hoary time. This gives a wider 
range to the choice of the Conduc- 
tors, and to the talents of those en- 
gaged, while the subscription list is 
scarcely less select though it does 
not comprehend so much of rank, as 
that of the King’s Concert. Mr. 
Bartleman sung both at these Con- 
certs, and at the Antient Music, but 
with powers most unfortunately cloud- 
ed by severe cold, and horseness. At 
the second performance, (March 17,) 
he was still indisposed, but sufficient- 
ly recovered to remove the doubts 
which overshadowed his former ap- 
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pearance; we were rejoiced to 
that in the Duet with a — 
Scorre, (a MS. of Mozart's, Possessed 
only by Mr. B.) and in Dr. Crotch’s 
Motett, his former powers were far 
less impaired by time and sickness, 
than it was natural to suppose they 
must be. While therefore we are 
compelled to declare our belief, that 
with his endowments physical and 
intellectual, he might have been a 
more perfect singer, it must be con- 
ceded that he far outshines any of 
his present competitors. Indeed, as 
bass, we know of no one now in this 
country, who hae the slightest pre- 
tension to vie with Mr. Bartleman. 

At the second Concert, Madame 
Mara was announced to sing, but an 

was made for her, and though 
indisposition was the plea, we hope 
that a just sense of what is due to her 
former reputation will be found, by 
her total retirement, to be the true 
cause of her absence. The audience 
experienced most supreme pleasure, 
in the performance of Mr. Bochsa 
upon the harp: he unites force and 
egance, execution and expression, 
to a degree, that has never before 
been witnessed in this country. Nor 
is this mechanical alone. All the in- 
tellectual qualities that assist in mak- 
ing up this combination, pervade his 
coimpositions. 

We lament to understand that the 
arbitrary and changeful taste of the 
town has this year somewhat desert- 
ed these superior concerts; but we 
have more respect for public opinion, 
and the general feeling in favour of 
superior exertion, and superior excel- 
lence, than to believe that this par- 
tial secession can be caused by any 
thing more serious, than a slight and 
temporary satiety, produced by the 
excess of the luxuries of the art, with 
which allurements, the banquet of 
the vocal concerts always supera- 
bounds. - 

The Pasticcio Concerts, now mis- 
called Oratorios, have been 2xtended 
to three theatres this year. Drury- 
Lane, under the conduct of Sir G. 
Smart, had the Wednesday, Coveut 
yore | unser ee Bishop, and ve 
Coburgh, i ev 
the Anas Mr, Ansell i 
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Terrail and Mr. Goulden, counter 
tenors, Mr. Tinney, Mr. Nelson, (for 
the first at Covent Garden, Mr. Bar- 
tleman,) as basses; Signors Ambro- 
cetti and Angrisani, also have assist- 
ed. The females were Mrs. Salmon, 
Miss Stephens, Miss M. Tree, Miss 
Goodall, and several debutantes: 
among these Miss Povey has a fine 
roice, just intonation, and great pro- 
mise. The Coburgh Oratorios were 
supported by the Miss Corris, the 
youngest of whom is a delightful 
young singer, Signor Ambrogetti, 
Mr. Pearman, and Mr. Higman. 

The selections are of so mixed a 
character, that unless it be for form 
sake, the name of Oratorio ought not 
to be retamed. No concerts can ex- 
hibit a more anomalous, not to call 
it a more profane combination ; for 
we have Giovinette che fate all’ amore, 
from I] Den Giovanni: and then O 
come let us worship and fall down, in 
almost direct contiguity; Let the 
bright Seraphim, and a battle with the 
Turks, in Italian by Ambrogetti, 
come in immediate succession! ‘These 
performances, though powerful, ap- 
pear to our judgment to be compa- 
ratively coarse and theatrical, while 
their extreme length renders them fa- 
tiguing beyond endurance, particu- 
larly when terminated by those fright- 
ful compounds of all villanous and 
unmusical noises, battle symphonies, 
where untuneable drums of six feet 
long, watchmen’s rattles, showers of 
peas, and overwhelming trumpets and 
trombones, are employed to the des- 
truction of common sense, and the 
extinction of every sense indeed, save 
that of the present torture of all the 
auditory nerves, and anticipation of 
the after head-ache. There never 
was so continuous a proof of absur- 
dity, as exists in the annual resusci- 
tation, of this intolerable orchestra 
monstrosity. These performances also 
mark another change in public taste. 
The Italian comic concerted pieces 
- prot com the ewe on 

applause by the English ic. 

Only one benefit concert of note has 
yet taken place ; that of Mr. T. Ro- 
vedino, at the Argyle Rooms, when 
we had the pleasure to witness the 
increasing acquirements of Miss Nal- 
di, whose execution now places. her 
ina station not very far removed from 
the top of the vocalists ; Miss 
Corri, Mrs. Salmon, and Miss Ste- 
‘ 
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phens, exceed her, but we doubt 
whether her claims are not equal to 
those of any other lady in the profes- 
sion. This concert also speaks the 
growing love of Italian music and 
Italian manner. There was not a 
single English song, glee, or duct. 
Mr. Beale played a concerto on the 
piano-forte, but his style and execu- 
tion seem to us below that of Mr. 
Cipriani Potter, who played at the 
second Philharmonic. 

The musical publications are so 
very numerous, that we find it im- 
seem to make even a selection suf- 

ciently comprehensive to embrace 
the principal: but we hope to do bet- 
ter justice to these, at a time less 
abundant of such productions. 

Attwood’s Turkish March. — The 
subject, from Mozart, is curious, and 
it is well arranged as a duet for the 
piano-forte with a harp accompani- 
ment. 

Burrowes’s Anacreontic Air—a sin- 
gular and characteristic melody treat- 
ed with spirit, brilliancy, and proprie- 
ty. In the constant sameness of va- 
riations, this possesses vigour, viva- 
city, and effect, though proceeding in 
the customary course. 

The same composer has published 
two more of his Caledonian Airs— 
Auld Robin Gray, one of the most 
truly beautiful and pathetic of the 
Scotch songs ; Auld Lang Syne. The 
first recommends itself in the first 
and third variations, by the preserva- 
tion of the character of the air, mingled 
with original composition. The con- 

osition of Mr. B. seems to have been 
fiodnded to this limitation, and he has 
accordingly yielded to, rather than 
contended against, the difficulty of 
connecting the pathos of the melody 
with the inevitable levity of varia- 
tions. As a whole, however, it is anex- 
ressive lesson. Auld Lang Syneismore 
bright, airy, and fanciful, and both 
well forthe progress of the work. 

Mr. Bishop has published three 
songs and a trio from the Antiquary, 
They are purely theatrical, and will 
be soon lost in the oblivious stream 
of things for, 
an Ariette, and 
«© Love in Winter,” by Mr. Burrowés, 
are above the ordinary style of song 
writing. We much prefer the first. 

Clementi’s Batti Batti—a trifle, but 
a trifle indicative of the consummate 
elegance of Mr. Clementi’s mind. 
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The introduction is full of sensibility ; 
though the notes appended to the 
air are few, they declare that fine 
taste which knows when to decorate 
and when to leave melody to its na- 
tural beauty. ; 
Clarke’s, (Dr.) “ Anna Maria,” 
“ There came three merry men.” from 
Ivanhoe, very mediocre. 
Kalkbrenner’s air, (dedicated to 
Mrs. Logier), is rather singular than 
agreeable, and is remarkable for the 
remote keys into which it modulates, 
not less than for the general peculia- 
rity of the passages: its effect de- 
pends on execution as far removed 
from common powers. 
Knapton’s air with variations. 
« The Brown Thorn,” “ An Irish 
Melody—There is much sameness, 
and little to attract the attention in 
the melody, except the unfortunate 
association connected with having 
heard it sung in a pantomime, by an 
oyster crossed in love. We lament 
that Mr. Knapton should throw away 
his time and talents on so. barren a 
subject, for he has given proofs of 
on taste in his late ballad, “ There 
none of Beauty's Daughters.” La- 
tour's favourite airs in the Zauber- 


Jlotte arranged as a Duet for the Piano- 
forte. There is much taste-in the se- 


lection and arrangement of this duet. 
The order in which the airs are pla- 
ced is very judicious, and their 
changes of time andkey produce great 
variety. “ Qui I degno,” forms a 
beautiful slow movement. Mr. La- 
tour has given the melody to the bass, 
and the accompaniment to the treble, 
thus preserving its character. The 
elegance of the subjects is much 
heightened by the few additions of 
original composition. 

Logier's Grand Senata, (dedicated 
to Mr. J. B. Coanen), is a composi- 
tion that scarcely more than realizes 
our idea of mediocrity. With many 
pleasing and some vigorous passages, 
it yet seems to lack variety, force, 
and meaning, and appears to be put 
together rather by ps than with 
that artful combination so nece 
to true expression, which is not less 
assisted by contrast than by the assi- 
milation and association of musical 
images and phrases allied to each 


other. 

ratic Airs, (first number,) by 
Kalkbrenner. This, we understand, 
to be the commencement of a series 
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of similar performances fro ' 
hands of eminent composers. Mr 
has, with an intuitive perception of 
national predilections that cannot {ail 
to make this work popular, adopted 
the glorious old melody of Rule By; 
tannia, and it well accords with the 
fine force and brilliancy that more 
perhaps, than sweetness, are the cha. 
racteristics of his genius, which de- 
lights in bold and strong flights. The 
march that introduces the subject is 
exactly of such a cast, and indeed 
the whole composition is worthy of 
the subject. We have not lately 
seen any thing conceived in so grani 
a style of originality. 

Ire Canzonette Italiane, la Musica 
di F. Kalkbrenner. Three Songs by F. 

‘alkbrenner. These are, we believe, 
the maiden attempts of this writer in 
vocal composition. The Italian are 
elegant and agreeable; the English 
not so good; though the last is very 
curious, both in matter and manner. 
** Hohenlinden” (compare it with 
Smith’s, of Liverpool! !) is a miserable 
failure ; and “* Woman” appears to us 
to want the ease and flow which the 
interspersion of even strong or plain- 
tive passages in the adaptation of 
pete to sense requires. The Italian 
songs remind us of some in a small 
publication by Taamezzani. 

Holder's Divertimento Opera 46. A 
light easy lesson, calculated for 
young performers ; it contains plea- 
sing, sprightly, and elegant passages. 

Hummel’s Sun Flower: an Irish 
melody ; better known as My Lodg- 
ing is on the cold Ground, with vania- 
tions ; is arranged with ease and spi- 
rit, the combinations are not very 
original, they are nevertheless bril- 
liant and amusing. 

Humphrey's Welsh Air, with vari- 
ations, pone by him at the Con- 
gress of Bards at Carmarthen, in the 
contest for the silver harp. The sub- 
ject somewhat plaintive, and is well 
preserved through a succession of va- 
riations composed of arpeggios, trip- 
lets, and passages, commonly selected 
for the harp. 

Rossini’s “ Quel dirmi O Dio:” a 
cavitina that illustrates this popu- 
lar composer's style, by its admix- 


ture of cantibile with others 
of agility, very curiously constructed. 





The songs require of manner, 
and rapid pat. woe tg is not re- 
markable for eminent expression. 
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“’3 Fra tante angoscie palpiti: 
oe into La Cenerentola—an 
eeable song, but remarkable for 
nothing except being the air for 
which Signor Torri was distinguish- 
ed in the above opera when he first 
ared. 

Meinl Non pici mesta accanto al 
fuoco, from La Cenerentola. A part 
of Signor Rossin#’s study seems to be 
to compound notes into divisions 
which, if not absolutely novel, are, at 
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least, very rare. This is of that cast, 
and demands great agility as well as 
a power of reaching very low notes. 
It is probably fitted to some particu- 
lar singer, for it, by no means, suits 
the common ability of sopranos. 
Kallcbrenner’s Hail George the 
Fourth. A declamatory loyal strain 
suited to theatres and public meet- 
ings. It consists of a few notes forci- 
bly put together, and well calculated 


for popular excitement. 
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No. IV. 
MR. WEST. 


The following sketch of Mr. West’s professional character is supplied to 
us by a Correspondent. Perhaps we may not exactly agree with the course 
of argument he adopts, or his view of Mr. West’s merits as an artist ; but 
we shall very shortly have an opportunity of stating our own views as to 
what is now principally demanded of Artists, and of the encouragers of 


national art.’} 


Tue venerable President of the 
Royal Academy died at his house in 
Newman Street, on the 10th of 
March, in the 82d year of his age, 
leaving behind him a name which 
will be honoured and cherished for 
his talents as a painter, and his ame- 
nities as a man, as long as either can 
be valued. To him the arts and 
artists of England are principally 
indebted for the advance of public 
opinion on native and contemporary 
talent, and for the rank in society 
which their profession, sustained by 
private character, now obtains. The 
entire devotion of his time and pow- 
ers to the highest aims of his profes- 
sion, is proved by his numerous 
works, which,' even in_his long life, 
could not have been produced but by 
@ perseverance undismayed by the 
cavils of criticism and anticontempo- 
ranean prejudice, which his ardent 
love for his art, his success in its 
pursuit, and his consequent reputa- 
ton, excited. 

It is not from the envy and igno- 
rance of ephemeral criticism, the 
satyric odes of Peter Pindar, or the 


mating: it would be unfair indeed 
to take it from those critics by trade, 
whose partiality, or prejudice, have 
attempted to impose on the public, 
not what his true professional charac- 
ter is, but what they wished it to be. 

Mr. West never acquired, in a 
high degree, the dexterities of a 
coe his drawing was mannered ; 

is colouring, with some exceptions, 
generally crude; but, in the choice 
and conception of his subjects, he 
often displayed fine taste, a vigorous, 
and often -beautiful invention ; and, 
in their composition and arrangement, 
so as best to tell his tale or incident, 
he was a perfect master. This, his 
admirable sketches of Death on the 
Pale Horse, Christ Rejected, Agrip- 
pina bearing the Ashes of Germanicus, 
and a thousand others, prove. ‘They 
convey a more correct idea of the 
powers of his mind, than can be ob- 
tained from his finished works ; for 
the latter generally evince a want of 
those high qualities of skill and mind, 
of drawing and expression, which 
are not sought to be conveyed in 
sketches, but are supplied aie by 
the observer's — om me Bing His 
mental eye, in regarding them, com- 
panne a picture, which mannered 

wing, and inappropriate character 

and expression, cannot realize. ; 

Mr. West is almost the only artist 
we _— known in England, who, 

3 : 





contending with public apathy, has 
persevered in pursuing that depart- 
ment of the art which conferred im- 
: mortality on the ages of Pericles, and 
HA \ Leo X. Whatever patronage may 
i" be bestowed, whatever taste may 
Me | lie evinced in the choice, or treat- 
| ment, of subjects for private commis- 
sions, the results are mere pieces 

of private decoration, and on these 

a nationai reputation can ‘never be 

raised. To his late Majesty Mr. 

. West, and the arts of this country, 

: were much indebted, for a kind and 
his } atriotic protection, which proved 
if fis Majesty's judgment, in selecting 
for his patronage the best painter of 





‘ 
t \ that day. 
bot e Of Mr. West’s private character . 
(ee much, very much, mightbe said: libe- 
4 - ral and communicative, the students 


of the Royal Academy received from 

him advice, encouragement, and ex- 
' ample. Easy of access, and ready to 

impart his knowledge for their bene- 

fit, whenever it was sought, his re- 

membrance will be cherished and 

respected by them ; and from all who 
med knew him, his memory claims a 
: grateful recollection. 

We close our remarks on this ex- 
cellent man, by quoting the follow- 
ing observations on his character, 
from an excellent criticism on his 
Death on the Pale Horse, by Mr. 
Carey, 

** The venerable President, West, the 
commemorator ef the benevolent Penn, a 
member of the Society of Friends, who, in 
their relations with the world, have endea- 
voured, to the best of their judgment, from 


the motives, to revive the primitive 


spirit of Christian peace and philanthropy, 

has been himself, through life, a lover of 

— and a preacher of conciliation, with 
L 


“ The Death of Wolfe, the Battle of La 
Hogue, and his other subjects from mo- 
» have sp 
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‘conceptions of this venerable master, un. 


dismayed by the apathy of the 
which he commenced his career ; without 
patrons In the public ; without disciples to 
lessen his toils ; calin in the midst of en. 
thusiastic attachment to his art; his whole 
time has been deyoted to his pencil. For 
five and forty years, .in his generous efforts 
to sustain the best interests, and true dig. 
nity of his art, his lamp was never extin. 
guished until midnight. Artists, you who 
talk, and write, and dream, of i 
eminent painters, in busy idleness, 
querulous abstraction, go and take a lesson 
of industry from West, from the founder 
of historical painting in England, and, in 
the spirit ef a noble ambition, do like. 
wise.” 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
( continucd. ) 


48. Waterloo. G. Jones. This pic- 
ture was commissioned by the Direc. 
tors, and is, we hear, intended for 
Chelsea Hospital. On the part of the 
Directors, this is as it should be; 
but not quite so on Capt. Jones’s ; for, 
though there is a local propriety in 
the scene, and: moment of action, and 
though some of the grouping is cle- 
ver, this praise must limit our appro- 
bation. The drawing is generally 
negligent; the horses ill agree in 
their hind and fore parts, and have 
an unpleasant kangarooish air about 
them. We really do not feel plea- 
sure in expressing our disapprobation 
of this work of Capt. Jones, because 
his smal] pietures of French scenes 
and eharacter, claim our approbation 
for their cleverness and truth. We 
wish we could extend it to this, his 
more important work, but there is al- 
together an air of dandyism about it 
which we do not like. 

In familiar life, there are many 
pictures, of great merit, besides 
those of Wilkie. 158. Earthenware Oh! 
by Cooper, is admirable. Stephanoft's 
Hudibras and the Lady; and Mr. 
Sharp’s Day before the Wedding ; give 
evidence of the improvement of these 
artists, and afford much pleasure to 
the observer. 

246. The Poison Tree of Java, by 
F. Dauby, struck us forcibly. The 
dinginess of colour in this re 
came over us, amidst the gauds and 
gaieties of the collection, like thedark- 
ness of a thunder cloud. A sublime 
depth and intensity characterize the 





* Mr. West was a native of America. 
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wlitude of the’scene, in which. even 
the stars are visible, and cause it to 
harrow the feelings of the observer. 
The tree stands, like successful vil- 
lainy, amidst the desolation it has 
caused. We were forcibly reminded, 
by this picture, of Poussin’s Deluge. 

“Mr. Etty has a sketch, Pandora, 
No. 7: and, 42, an academic picture 
of Hercules killing the Man of Cale- 
don. These possess a power of co~ 
louring unrivalled in the British 
school, and remind us of the best 
masters of the Venetian. 

Some of the Sculpture is clever, 
particularly 323, Eve's Troublesome 
Dream, by Kendrick. The senti- 
ment which this group excites is ex- 
quisite, and proves how much is 
within the sculptor’s pewer, by se- 
lecting, from Milton and the Sacred 
Writings, subjects .whiech, coming 
within human sympathies, whilst 
they combine with the highest re- 
finements of form and feeling, leave 
far behind the interest which admi- 
ration for form alone can raise in se- 
lecting subjects from mythology. It. 
is to be regretted, that the attention 
of the Directors is not more earn- 
estly paid to this department of art ; 
for the sculpture here is, generally, 
below mediocrity. ~ 
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Many of the Landscapes are. cle« 
ver ; particularly those by Stark and: 
Vincent : 262, by the former, is really: 
refreshing, from its delicious truth to: 
nature. 74 

An interior of a church, by Nash, 
304, well sustains the reputation of 
this artist in the department of art 
on which he has raised it. 

Besides the fine picture which we 
described in our last, by T. Landseer,. 
of the Dogs of St. Bernard, there are 
clever animal pictures, by G. Hay- 
ter, and Ward. In this class, the, 
character of the British school al- 
vances. . 

The liberal encouragement which; 
is rising in favour of British art, in 
its highest department, in which Sir 
J. F. Leicester has so nobly led the 
way, may, perhaps, account for its, 
absence. here. Some, whose. best 
efforts used to be seen at the British, 
Gallery, are not to be found in_ their. 
places this year: we hope. their ab- 
sence arises from the employment of 
their time on commissions for gal- 
leries, where, during the season, with 
the usual liberality of their owners, 
they wili be seen by the public, and 
contribute to the national reputation, 
by a proud display of talent and 
patronage. 


—_— 
Criticisms by Janus Weathercock. 


Several <‘ Persons of Honour” have 


that we are the ye person wie we 
y have pi 

in all his 

the 


— for the . 
ajesty’s dominions, (foreby 
a * Professor a 

W. Leck, - late of Norbury, and 
Sir Thomas 


, in Bottom’s 
“to undertake the part.” 
ingly we went to the Gallery, 


ta catalogue, began regu- 
larly with No. 1. and in the space 





Painting,’ fi 


J y 
into three classes—the No. 75. The Coolin. 


evidently good, the tolerably mid- 
dling, and the evidently bad. We 


| purpose (with one or two meritorious 


exceptions) only to mention the first 
division, in order to avoid tedious- 
hess. 

No. %. Pandora, by Etty. Who- 
ever stuck this brilliant sketch im 
such a hole, stands convicted, if he 


artist, which is 

and admirably handled. 

ney pulp of his figures suits better 
Y, more 

cal forms. It is a scandal to the 

public that it remains unsoLp. 

W. Daniel, 

3M2 
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A. R.A. Is a very grand scene, 
but rather weakly coloured. We may 
take this opportunity of mentioning 
that the drawings for his Coasting 
Tour are admirable. 

No. 163. Calandrino Sentendo, &c. 
H. P. Biggs. A very clever thing. 
The rich humour of the story has 
been well felt. 

No. 196. The Grove, W. Wor- 
thington : is extremely refreshing. 

211. The Three Dogs, &e. E. 
Landseer. The animals are well 
drawn, well grouped, and well paint- 
ed. This laborious, worthy young 
man is a real God-send in these 
times. 

214 The Stolen Kiss. West. “ De 
Mortuis nil nisi Bonum !” 

219. Portrait in Roman costume. 
Jackson, R. A. A very sweet head. 

224. Hero and Leander. Howard, 
R. A. As sorry a production, we are 
sorry to say, as we ever set eyes on! 
It can be compared to nothing but a 
modern French print in colours; but 
this will be found to beat it out and 
out in every particular; the drawing, 
colouring, expression, &c. Kc. - 

233. pies at Play. T. M. Ward. 
Very ued bea. 

237. Pharouh and his Daughter. 
Had Drummond called this “ Por- 
traits of the Great Mogul, and one of 
his Wives,” it would have been a 
picture of considerable merit. The 
costume is outrageously wrong, but 
we don’t care much about that, if all 
the rest be right. 

246. The Upas Tree of Death. F 
Danby: is nearly the most a 
and therefore one of the most ill-hung, 
and most neglected paintings in the 
rooms. 

277. Alpine Mastiffs. An astonish- 
ing picture, coming from the hands 
of so young an artist. The draggled, 
black hair of the nearly frozen tra- 
veller has prodigious truth and 
gusto. But it is bad taste and bad 
ae ge to assert Edwin to be al- 
ready equal to Snyders! Mr. L. 
must smile at this, knowing well 
that when he is, there will be an end 
to all progression in his powers of 
improvement.—We have only, how- 
ever, to wait a few years, we hope, 
to be able to say this discreetly. 
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301. Mercury and Paris, 


“« The god-like shepherd boy, 
Whom pale CEnone fovea 

By Eastlake. This, if it does not 
exactly possess genius, in the highest 
sense of the word, is the production 
of a very tasteful mind, imbued with 
almost superstitious admiration for the 
simple, classical beauties of N. Pous- 
sin, whose colouring he has closely 
imitated, and very unfortunately so, 
as far as regards the flesh. The ex. 
pression in the face of Paris is very 
fine; but it is of too delicate and sub- 
tle a nature to be comprehended, or 
even seen by shallow critics, and com- 
mon observers. When Mr. Eastlake 
is favoured with the reproofs of un- 
educated blockheads, he may rest as- 
sured that he is in the right track. 
The left leg of Paris is weakly 
drawn, and there are several minor 
faults. But, on the whole, this pic- 
ture, with its delicious landscape, has 
left an elegant, antique impression on 
our mind, as if we had been reading 
an Idyllium of Theocritus. 

The tapres (we hope they will 
pardon our mentioning them last, but, 
with us, volunteers always give place 
to regular troops) show a great deal 
of talent. 

Mrs. General Annesley’s Curiosity 
Shop is vigorously painted, and might 
shame some of our R. A’s. 

Mrs. Carpenter’s Ariadne is a very 
pretty portrait. This young lady has 
power capable of great improvement. 

286. The Island in Claremont 
Grounds: by Miss Gouldsmith, is a 
charming landscape. The choice of 
this spot evinces a very elegant 
mind. 

Mrs. Henderson’s Philoctetes is a 
fine conception. We wish we had 
more time to dilate on it, but the 
Editor and Printer forbid. 

We have very strangely forgotten 
Arnald, A.R. A., who improves every 
day; and J. M. Gandy, the vivid il- 
lustrator of Pausanias ; but the fact 
is, our heads get dizzy, and muddled 
with wading such a ange 
of mediocrity as is to be es itor 
exhibition—though not in this arti- 
cle. ‘ J. W. 
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GLEANINGS FOM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Science versus The Orthodory of the 


Church of Rome. 
Rome, 6 Feb. 
Signor Settele, Professor of the 


University of this place, the Arci- 
Gimnasio della Sapienza, lately wished 
to publish his Course of Lectures on 
Astronomy, having been called on to 
do so by his superiors.. As in this 
course, he taught the Copernican sys- 
tem of the world, and consequently 
the movement of the earth round the 
sun, the old dispute was revived— 
whether this theory-~could be ap- 
proved of and authorised at Rome, 
while so aa passages of Scripture 
state expressly the contrary; as for 
instance, “‘ the sun ariseth and the 
sun goeth down, but the earth stand- 
eth for ever still;” and the miracle of 
Joshua, who ordered the sun to stand 
still. Benedict XIV. in a Rescript, 
had allowed this doctrine to be de- 
livered hypothetically, but not posi- 
tively; and on this principle the 
censorship decided, and refused the 
imprimatur. It is said that a final 
decision respecting this affair, which 
may serve as a rule in future, has 
been demanded from the congrega- 
tions del Santo ufficio and dell’ indice. 
The head censor at Rome is the 
Maestro del Sacro Palazzo, one of the 
Prelati Palatini, or domestic prelates 


of his Holiness, who by law must be , 
a Dominican monk, and who is thence 
promoted to a bishoprick, or receives 
a cardinal’s hat. It is his business also 
to attend to the Christian instruction 
of all pol agg and inmates of the 
papal palace. This office is of great 
antiquity, and goes back to the time 
of Saint Dominicus himself, who 
lived with Pope Honorius, in the 
convent of Santa Sabina, in the 
Aventino, and in his hours of leisure 
preached to, and instructed, the cour- 
tiers and domestics. The particular 
organization of the censorship, as it 
now exists, was fixed by Benedict 
XIV., and is to be found in his 
Bollario. |The Maestro del Sacra 
Capella has several. persons under 
him, to whom he communicates the 
manuscripts which are sent to him, 
for their opinion ; and he often con- 
sults also learned physicians, natu- 
ralists, &c. completely independent 
of him, whose orthodoxy he knows; 
the name of the present Maestro is 
Aufosei, and the world is indebted to 
him for a translation of the Poems of 
St. Prospero. In the Papal dominions, 
out of Rome, where there are epis- 
copal seats, the Bishops are censors ; 
in other places the Commissioners of 
the Inguisition are censors.—(Alige- 
meine Zeitung.) 








MEDICAL ARTICLE. 
No. IV. 


ON CLOTHING. 


In our last paper, it was shown, 
that a great majority of our diseases 
are caused by vicissitudes of tempe- 
rature ; and it was there also averred, 
that, by proper regulation of the cir- 
cumstances affecting temperature, all, 
or most, of such diseases might be 
avoided. We now proceed to the 
consideration of these circumstances 


under the heads of clothing, ing’, 
and management on ety hon, SO 
in cold weather, bathing, We be- 
i ape aresmty Ne 

e nature of heat, singu- 
lar property in the animal system, 
pe cpp pen fo gy <hr 
keep up an temperature, 


much above that of the surrounding 
atmosphere, have already been treat- 
ed of. We have now to remark how- 
ever, with respect to the last particu- 
lar, that if cold air, or any other cold 
medium, were allowed to come in di- 
rect contact with the naked body of 
warm-blooded animals, it would car- 
off the heat so much more rapidly 

it is produced, that the animal 
would die. To prevent this, nature 
has covered all such animals with a 
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non-conducting quality, explained in 
the note of our last paper. Few 
things more strikingly mark —— 
and benevolence in the creation of the 
universe, than the perfect fitness of 
the means to the end in this instance. 
Fur and feathers surpass all other 
substances in their power of opposing 
the passage of heat, and they grow 
from the surface of the animal’s body 
in the quantity required, so as even 
to increase and diminish, asthe neces- 
sity for them varies with change of 
season, or climate. 

Man, too, is an animal, with a bo- 
dily constitution closely resembling 
that of the higher classes of the infe- 
rior animals, which requires a cover- 
ing, like theirs, to preserve its 
warmth: but he is an exception to 
the general rule, for nature has not 
supplied a covering to him as to the 
others. Thfs is one of the points of 
difference between him and them in 
bodily structure, which, to the cur- 
sory observer, ~ am of little im- 
péttance, but which, to the eye of 
reflection, marks the mighty interval 
which separates him from the inferior 
creation, and speaks his high destiny. 
He received the godlike strength of 
intellect which subdues all external 
nature to his purposes, and he was 
left to clothe himself. 

When he first began to feel the 
want of clothing, the most obvious 
means of supplying it was to use the 
covering furnished by nature to other 
animals. Accordingly, in the ac- 
counts which remain to us of the 
young world, our forefathers are de- 
scribed with the simple garment of a 
hairy skin thrown round them. The 
warrior and hunter gloried in the 
spoil of the lion, or in that of some 
other fierce animal, which it required 
prowess and address to obtain, while 
the humbler fleece of easier attain- 
ment covered the rest. In the Polar 

ions, to this day, the rough skins 

the warm-coated animals of the 
climate are the only clothing of the 
inhabitants. 

He who commenced the art of 
preparing clothing, would, as a first 
step, the means of pr ing the 
complete skin of the animal, by ten- 
otherwise, so as to make it 
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and, after being twisted into threads 
might be formed into web, or cloth - 
thus, by improvement after improve. 
ment, the beautiful, smooth, close. 
textured, woollen stuffs, which we 
now wear, would gradually be pro- 
duced. Perhaps it is a reflection not 
very commonly made, that the ouly 
difference between the clothing of 
the savage, wrapped in his raw fur- 
skin, and that of an elegantly-dressed 
gentleman in a complete modern suit, 
is barely in the manner of preparing 
the same materials; for, except the 
linen which the latter wears for the 
sake of cleanliness, the whole of his 
dress is composed of metamorphosed 
skins of animals. The introduction 
of vegetable substances, viz. lint and 
cotton, for the purposes of clothing, 
was comparatively recent, both on 
account of the more difficult processes 
required in their 9 aa and 
because they afford less perfect de- 
fence against cold. 3 
The first object of clothing in cold 
countries, was to preserve the ani- 
mal heat. It would, however, soon 
be perceived, that clothing admitted 
also of grace and elegance in the 
manner of preparing, and putting it 
on, and in the choice of materials. 
Hence, a second grand object arose, 
that of decorating the body, as well 
as defending it. e lower animals, 
provided by nature with an appropri- 
ate covering, have no conception of 
any artificial decoration; but, as 
man is concerned, the secondary and 
accidental quality seems to be now 
considered almost the chief one, andwe 
should almost say, that it had become 
a chief business of life with him. 
Among the young of both sexes, from 
thetattooed savage to theinhabitants 
of the most polished nations of Europe, 
a great ion of time and anxiety 
is occupied about this important mat- 
ter:—a weakness, which shows man- 
kind in a more contemptible light, 
than almost any es of — a 
and which ily, is a caus 
of many of the di ; of cold cli- 
mates ; for it withdraws, or diverts, 
the attention from the true object of 
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dress should also be clothing. How 
shocking the absurdity, ordered by 
fashion, of ernaig, | one’s self up in 
woollens, during the weet Ue. and 
warm part of the day; and when the 
chilling and damp evening comes, al] 
these are thrown off to make way for 
thin silks, gauzes, laces, and the 
other flimsy textures, which mis- 
chievous ingenuity has contrived for 
female attire—mischievous, at least, 
when, by it, such nothings are sub- 
stituted for necessary warm covering. 
But worse than all this, fashion or- 
ders that the chest and arms, with 
the skin of which the delicate lungs 
so readily sympathize, shall be com- 
pletely uncovered ! 

The power of the human constitu- 
tion, to resist the causes of disease, 
and to accommodate itself to circum- 
stances, is such, that even considera- 
ble degrees of exposure to cold, when 
uniformly submitted to, and gra- 
dually brought about, cease in a 
great measure to be hurtful. Wit- 
ness the bare legs of the Scotch High- 
lander, wading among his winter tor- 
rents, and thedriving snows of hishills 
—witness the husbandman, exposed 
to all weathers—witness the compa- 
rative safety with which some of our 
fashionable belles spend seven nights 
in the week, in a state of seminudity, 
aiter being warmly clad all the morn- 
ings. But the danger comes, when 
these exposures are made without 
riggs irregularly, and but sel- 

om. Many a London citizen would 
bedestroyed by wearing the Highland 
garb, for a single day in winter, or 
by passing afew days of the same 
season in the engagements of agricul- 
ture; and many a delicate girl, not 
accustomed to fashionable life, is sa- 
crificed, by going a few times to 
evening parties, dressed according to 
the mode of the day.—The havoc 
made amongst our daughters and sis- 
ters in this way is most melancholy, 
and it may be proper to add a few 
turther remarks on a subject. There 

¢ two sexes, which makes covering 
to the neck and chest necessary to the 
One in this cold climate, and useless 
to the other ; therefore, the practice 
of uncovering this part of the female 


oe i nature. Physi- 
8 ‘reprobated it, 
48 most prejudicial to health, and as 


@ cause of the many deaths among 
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oung women at the age when they 
aunch into fashionable life ; but they 
have found how inadequate the arms 
of reason prove against the dictates 
of fashion. There is however, ano- 
ther consideration forbidding it, un- 
connected with health, and which 
should be at least as powerful as any 
of those which the pliysician has to 
urge, I mean the positive indecency 
of the practice. It is true, that fa- 
miliarity reconciles us to almost any- 
thing, and now the most innocent 
girl will dress so as to expose here 
self, without the least sense of impro- 
priety, because she sees all about her 
oing the same; still this fashion in 
its T grungy advance to its present 
itch, 4 7 every ps excited oe 
isgust 0 persons of proper a 
virtuous feelings. It is a ‘fashion 
which spreads from the most notori- 
ously corrupt, and licentious court of 
Europe, and, however insensible we 
may have now become to its true 
character, it is only befitting a state 
of society, such as that in which it 
originated. It can never serve to re- 
commend a woman, as a modest or 
virtuous creature ; but on persons of 
roper habits of thinking, it naturally 
a the contrary effect. A you 
woman of New Holland, or the Pelew 
Islands, appears innocently in. public 
with little or no covering, but there 
the climate does not require any, art 
does not supply it, and it has never 
been in use: but in European coun- 
tries, where inconvenience and great 
danger follow such exposure, and de- 
cency is outraged by it, what ex- 
cuse can be given for continuing the 
practice ? 

The great object of clothing is, as 
we have said, to keep the body com- 
fortably wari in all seasons, and un- 
der all circumstances. In a cold 
climate, bat 3 gt “ only ee of 
covering which does perfectly ; 
cad it heal, therefore, be the MN 
cipal part of every one’s dress, what- 
ever may go underneath for the sake 
of cleanliness, or over it for the sake of 


shew. Few people hurt themselves 
by too much eclothi Ber Ae gen 
little, particularly of - delicate 


. habit. The feelings of the person are 


the best criterion as to the quantity, 
and, if attended to, will guide him 
clear of both agen Sore BFC 
make a boast of wearing same; 
dress in winter, that they do in sum- 
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mer, thinking that such regimen 
gives hardiness of constitution ; but 
nature herself thickens the furs of 
animals according to the seasons and 
climate, and thus sets us an example 
which we shall do wisely to follow.— 
Mischief, however, less rarely arises 
from the quantity of clothing, than 
from our imprudently changing that 
quantity too suddenly. How many 
rheumatic and consumptive diseases 
have we seen arise, even in the strong- 
est men, from too precipitately throw- 
ing off the winter dress. We may 
here take another valuable hint from 
nature, who thickens and thins the 
coats of animals almost impercepti- 
bly. Flannel, by this rule, should 
never belaid aside at once, but should 
be replaced first by the thinner fabric of 
the knitted cotton, and that again by 
calico ; and flannel itself is second to 
fleecy hosiery, where this has been in 
use. True hardiness, as respects 
temperature, is obtained by observing 
a proper medium in the quantity of 
clothes, and by accustoming the body 
to frequent momentary changes. This 
subject will be considered more par- 
ticularly when we come to speak of 
bathing, exercise, &c. In cold cli- 
mates, the process of dressing and 
undressing, night and morning, dur- 
ing which the body is exposed to the 
cold air, is of much use in fortifying 
the system, as well as the daily ap- 
plication of cold linen to the skin, and 
the lying down in cold sheets, &c.— 
Many people in this country deprive 
themselves of the important advan- 
tages of these things, by regularly 
warming their beds before going into 
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them, and. by keeping on, nj 
day, flannel shirts, gt = 
stockings, to prevent entirely the con. 
tact of any thing cold. Such People 
are infinitely more liable to take colg 
than those who pursue a differen; 
lan. In our next paper, when speak- 
ing of lodging, it will appear that 
by far the safer plan, in our winters 
is to secure ourselves by additional 
clothing, than to trust to fires and 
warm rooms. Regarding the point 
whether flannel should be worn next 
the skin, or with linen intervening, 
the question seems to be of little mo. 
ment to'healthy individuals, and for 
invalids, it must be determined ac. 
cording to circumstances. It may 
appear odd, that flannel next the skin 
is found to be a comfortable dress, 
even under the Equator ; is much 
worn there; and is thought to guard 
from many diseases. The reason is, 
that it prevents sudden chills, though 
it perhaps heats a little too much. 
Linen and cotton absorb the perspi- 
ration so readily, that it is quickly 
evaporated from them by the air, and 
thus suddenly cools the surface of the 
body. Flannel, having less attraction 
for moisture, leaves it in contact with 
the skin, and the cooling cannot take 
place quickly. Upon the whole then, 
until travellers find some animal with 
linty fibres growing from its skin, in- 
stead of hair or wool, it will be wis- 
dom, at any rate, in invalids, to pre- 
fer as clothing that with which nature 
has covered the inferior animals, to 
that which human art has partially 
substituted; often with other intent 
than to support the temperature. 








By the indulgence of Providence, the si- 
tuation of Great Britain with regard to cli- 
mate, and the general character of its sur- 
face, presents but few physical, irremedi- 
able obstacles to tle application of produc- 
tive labour, on its grateful soil, yet are 
there some districts which loudly call for 
the exertion of individuals, or rather their 
united efforts, whilst there are others, which 
ment can ring profitably under the are of 
ment can bri care of 
the husbandman. 


Those vast tracts of fen lands and low 
constituting the ‘* Great Bedford 

” said to contain upwards of 300,000 

i found 
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drainage of this extensive level, leaving 
great portions of it to unprofitable aqua- 
tics, and, involving, as it has done, for the 
last two centuries, a variety of moral consi- 
derations, may be offered as an important 
instance in the latter class ; en 
gaining, by the individual i 

mor te fotos «2 ich fringe the 
coasts of the island, and which either the 
unrestrained encroachments of the sea have 
meee Dement Se Sane Loge 
tiring waves have left imperfectly dry, ™® 
be esteemed as a conclusive instance in the 
former. It cannot be denied, that it is the 
peiminartien bof k me dae le, on 
is most favoured, though limited territory, 
not only collectively acting, but individual- 
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ly Jabouring, to render every acre, by every 
means within the compass of human abi- 
lity, as luxuriantly productive as possible ; 
and by every effort within the limits of civil 
society, or the reach of the single arm, so 
wo co-operate in the wise decisions of the 
state, as may effectually provide against 
that alarming fatal check to cultivation, to 
public prosperity and national strength—the 
emigration of the people to foreign shores 
for subsistence. The active and industrious 
inhabitants of this island, cannot, as in 
America, or on the old continent, retire te 
the wilderness, where, by cJearing the sur- 
face and cultivating the soil, a supply of 
food is provided for themselves, ang to the 
public, an augmentation to the general stock 
of human subsistence. Confined within 
their native shores, they are here precluded 
the enjoyment of courting, by labour, the 
smiling fruits of the earth, and are compel- 
led by the cruel necessity of absolute want, 
to supplicate the indulgence of thus honest- 
ly obtaining food on transatlantic soils. 

The late rapid decline in the demand for 
British manufactures, added to the increase 
of manufactured produce, of all descrip- 
tions, on the continent, but more especially 
in the north of Europe, materially affect 
our staple commodity, and threaten the 
commerce of the country with the most 
alarming consequences. The effects of this 
growing evil have been most severely felt 

y thousands of industrious individuals, 
who have become idle, and a burden on 
their more fortunate neighbours, contrary 
to their inclination, for work is not to be 
had! As palliatives for blameless poverty, 
contributions have been collected to a vast 
extent from the benevolent, and additional 
‘sort rates, to an unprecedented amount, 
ave been imposed on property. The ho- 
nest pride cf the able and industrious, may 
for a time submit to the humiliation of ac- 
espting such benefactions, as a temporary 
mitigation of want, but it would be enter- 
taining too degrading an opinion of the in- 
<ustrious man’s feelings, to suppose, that 
he would voluntarily continue in idleness, 
resting on the charity of his compassionate 
neighbours—were it possible for him to ex- 
ist without their gratuitous assistance. En- 
ployment alone can restore him to his lost 
independence, whilst a confidence of sub- 
nee on gad ~ Bree ** by the sweat of 

brow,” w issipate the imaginary 
benefits which he fondly, though delusively 
a may be realized by his exertions in 


starving 

serve to the state this valuable ¢lass of the 
people ; and as there is too much reason to 
«pprehend, the number of employers in our 
manufactures are materially reduced, the 
CULTIVATION OF THE WASTE LANDS 
at this juneture, is become an object of the 
ven es ey 
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ment to the diligent and laborious of all 
descriptions. | However important such a 
measure may have been considered by for- 
mer writers of the greatest celebrity, the 
carrying it into execution, was never so im- 
paratively demanded as on the present oc- 
casion. By so valuable, so extensive an im- 
provement, the advantages resulting to the 
public, as well in its future consequences, as 
in its present effects, would be incalculable. 
The peasantry enticed by higher wages, 
into manufacturing towns from their natural 
vocation in the fields, would be easily in- 
vited to resume the labours of husbandry, 
instead of being tempted to promote other 
establishments of manufactures in foreign 
states. An extended cultivation would 
soon increase the measure of subsistence ; 
and as the supply became more proportion- 
ate to the consumption, so it would be pro- 
cured on less expensive terms by the labour- 
ing part of the community—the wages of 
manufacturers would be reduced in propor- 
tion as food became cheap, and thus might 
the country look forward with confidence to 
the probability of British manufactures re- 
suming their former station, by an increased 
home consumption, although her supplies 
to foreign markets might from rivalry suffer 
some reduction. 

Were it capable of proof that there was 
no possibility of finding profitable employ- 
ment for the thousands of our most intelli- 
gent artizans, and best labourers, who have 
been induced by government to challenge 
the wild coast of southern Africa—then 
that measure might be deemed proper 
on the part of his Majesty’s ministers ; 
but the vessels destined for the con. 
veyance of these valuable people to the 
Cape of Good Hope, had scarcely unfurled 
their sails, when the reclaiming and coloni- 
zation of Dartmoor were determined on, and 
all due patronage and encouragement offer- 
ed to settlers by his present Majesty. It 
is impossible on the same to advert 
to these two enterprises without giving to 
the latter our most unqualified approbation 
and praise, while we are compelled to doubt 
the wisdom, the policy, nay, even the hu- 
manity, that dictated the former. The 
project of cultivating Dartmoor proves, that 
employment of the most beneficial descri 
tion, both to the state and people, might 
found, if sought, on the surface of the many 
millions of acres now lying waste and un- 
preductive of food in South Britain ; and, 
though the expense of bringing them into 
cultivation, might require the aid of 
vernment in the first instance, and might, 
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Should the legislature resist the prayer of 
the imporiunate petitions for prehibitory 
duties on the importation of foreign corn, 
it will become an indispensable duty in go- 
vernment, to devise employment for the ru- 
ral population, who, it is said, will be de- 

ived of their accustomed labours in the 

ds, which, in such an event, must lie un- 
cultivated. Were a general bill of inclo- 
sure conceded to the country, for regaining, 
reclaiming, and otherwise improving the 
salt marshes, fen lands, low grounds, 
moors, mosses, bogs, and wastes of every 
description and denomination, now in an 
unproductive state, little cause for appre- 
hension need be entertained of want of em- 
ployment, froin fields remaining unculti- 
vated ; and, if in addition to this conces- 
sion, a commutation of the tithes were 
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agreed upon, and the general interco 
of the country were facilitated, by rn 
and improvement of the highways, now g 
shamefully neglected, the prosperity of 
agriculture would be insured, withou: any 
increase of wages, to enable the labourer to 
buy bread, while the poor’s rates, jn every 
part of the country, would be gradually re. 
duced, as employment, in the production of 
food, became extended to the labouring 
classes. In times past, national disorders 
were met, combated, and disposed of, by 
their specific and appropriate antidotes 
which seldom failed of success ; but, in the 
present day, this description of pharmacy 
is expunged from the national dispensary, 
and cure is now only sought, and attainable, 
through the medium of a state panacea— 
the finance of the country, 








COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
( London, March 23. ) 


As the season advances, commercial 
transactions naturally become more active 
and extensive, and merchants are better 
able to form an opinion on the prospect be- 
fore them. As far as we can learn, the 
hopes previously formed of an improve- 
ment, are cherished with increased confi- 
dence, which in several instances, for ex- 
ainple, in sugar, is already justified insome 
measure ; though the amelioration, hitherto, 
is by no means yet sufficient to afford the 
planters a fair remuneration. 

With regard to the manufactures, mean- 
ing here, those of Manchester in particular, 
the great importance of the continental 
market, naturally causes an anxious eye to 
be directed to the proceedings, now carrying 
on by the merchants and manufacturers of 
Germany, to obtain the total exclusion of 
foreign manufactures, especially English, 
from all the German States; or, at least, 
the imposition of a very high duty, which 
may secure a decided superiority to the 
German manufacturers. It will be seen, 
from our foreign commercial ‘report, that 
this idea is not gencrally approved in Ger- 
many itself_We have seen in a foreign 
journal a statement, said to be derived from 
the letter of a merchant at Bolzano, in the 
Tyrol, to his correspondent in Germany ; 
* that the Austrian Government had given 
orders, that all foreign-manufactured goods, 
now in the warehouses, and which have not 
yet become the property of Austrian sub- 
jects, wr tng Bee ar laced in the 

magazines, for the purpose of 

i from the Austrian domi- 

nions.”” is statement, if true, would 

seem to indicate, that Austria intended to 

adopt the system of exclusion, but we do 
net think it sufficientiy authenticated. 

A report has been in circulation that the 


king of Sweden intended to prohibit the 
importation of coffee ; but we have hitherto 
seen only a proclamation, exhorting the 
rere to be abstemious in the use of foreign 
uxuries. We should not, however, be sur- 
prised if the Swedish government were to 
Impose some new restrictions on the im- 
portation of foreign goods. 

e late events in Spain, ending with 
the king's promise to Er the constitution 
decreed by the Cortes, will, in all probabi- 
lity, lead to very great and important 
changes in the commercial relations of that 
kingdom. It would be idle to speculate 
how far those changes are likely to be fa- 
vourable or unfavourable to the interest of 
the United King@om ; we may, however, 
expect that some permanent system will be 
adopted, instead of the fluctuating measures 
of temporary regulation, which have hi- 
therto caused frequent and serious embar 
rassment. 

Coffve.—In the last week of February, 
the Market was in a very depressed state; 
the prices gave way considerably, both by 
private contract and public sale; and large 
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12%, a 1248. 3 fine ordinary 125s. a 127s. $ 
middling 128%. a 131s. ; good middling 
132. a : St. Domingo, 126s. a 
Bs. 
nN BR. In our table of the stock of coffee 
in Europe in 1818, the quantity at Copen- 
hagen should be 1,500,000, and in Italy 
9. 900,000. We notice this error because 
the sum total (which is correct), appears on 
casting up, to be 400,00901b. too much. 
Sugar.—At the end of the last and be- 
ginning of the present month, the market 
was rather depressed, but it has since re- 
covered, and has much improved. The 
demand became general about the middle 
of the month, and was scon far more brisk 
than it had lately been ; the purchases on 
Thursday and Friday last, were estimated 
at 5,500 hogsheads. The cause of the 
great improvement may be ascribed to the 
deliveries this year far exceeding in quan- 
tity those of 1819, shewing an increase of 
trade; the consumption produced by the 
late low prices, and the export of refined, 
also materially increased from the same 
cause. The deliveries of Muscovado sugar 
from the West India warehouses up tothe 2 Ist 
of March, 1819, were 32,102 casks, of which 
31,520 for home-consumption; to 21st 
of March, 1820, they were 44,089 casks, of 
which 41,867 for home-consumption. The 
weekly average since Ist of February, 1820, 
is nearly 4900 casks, and during the same 
period in 1819, only 2500 casks. On 
Tuesday (21st) the same extensive demand 
for Muscovades continued ; but few sugars 
were on shore, and where good parcels 
could be purchased, they were taken off at 
a further advance of Is. per cwt. It is re- 
markable, that though the present stock in 
London is nearly 25,000 casks, being re- 
duced by the late extensive deliveries to 
within 3300 casks of the supply at the same 
season pred yet the quantity on sale 
in the market is very limited, a great pro- 
portion of the show rooms are entirely 
cleared, from the extensive sales last week, 
and the principal houses have but a small 
quantity for sale: it is therefore generally 
believed, that several -im will not 
sell at the Po market prices, at which 
ndia i 


the West planters must certainly 
have lost , im sending them to Eu- 


tope for sale. It is also said that the new 
oF pg later than usual. The ad- 
ance in prices of Muscovado sugar 
and the favourable accounts from the con- 
tnental markets, for refined, have had a 
considerable effect both on the prices and 


demand, and there is appearance of a 
further improvement. seven cases 
of Brazil sugars, t forward last week 
in a public sale, sold freely at high prices ; 


fine white colour. but without strength, 
realised 49%. ; middling, 43s.; very ordi- 
nary, 40s. ; yellow 34s. [How reom 
there is for a much improvement 
will appear by referring to the Gazette 


first q 
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average of the first three months of 1819, 
which was, January, 50s. 64d. ; February, 
50s. 2d.; March, 48s. ld.; whereas the 
average, in last Saturday’s Gazette, was 
only 33s. 113d. 

Cotton.—The cotton market, during the 
first half of the month, was, on the whole, 
rather more favourable, though the prospect 
of a large sale at the India house, on the 
17th, naturally tended to keep the prices 
down. At this sale, which consisted of 
nearly 6000 , the demand proved un- 
commonly dull, and only about 1600 bags 
were sold. The Surats were offered at very 
reduced prices, without tempting purchas- 
ers; the Bengals were taken in at 5} a 5f 
for ordinary, and fair common quality for 
6d. The prices of the principal descrip- 
tions in this sale were Surat, good common, 
to fair Toomel 7} a 8}; ditto ordinary, 
to fair common 63 a 74; Bengai, very su- 
perior clean 73 a 8}; Madras, fair to good 
G3 a 71; Bourbon, middling 14d. a 153d. 
In cther sales, by auction and private con- 
tract, since the middle of the month, and 
amounting to 1000 packages, Pernambuco, 
middling 16d. a 16)d.; Minas Gerats, 
fine 12d. a 12‘d.; Minas and Novas, 
mixed 123 ; Bahias, 15} ; fair Demerara, 
143 a 15§; Bourbons, 15d. a 19d. ; and 
in bond 2024; Bowds, fair to good, were 
sold at 1ld. to 11%. At Liverpool, the 

t arrivals had rendered the demand 
very dull. 

Tea.—The tea sale, which began at the 
India house on the 7th of March, is finished ; 
Bohea, owing to the extensive demand from 
the country, has advanced 4d. perlb. The 
low qualities of Congou, are at higher 
prices; the good may be quoted lg a Sd, 
lower ; inferior Twanky 2d. per lb. advance; 
the finer qualities are rathe: lower; Sou- 
chong, at a small advance ; Hyson, from 1d. 
to 2d. per Ib. higher. 

Spices.—The India Company have de- 
clared a sale of spices on the &th of May. 
The prices are a little varied, with the ex- 
ception of pepper, which has been in brisk 
and extensive demand, on account of the 


‘small quantity declared for sale. It is also 


that the taxed price will be ad- 
vanced to 7d. per lb. If we refer to the 
prices of former years, we shall find spices, 
particularly mace and nutmegs, to be 
among the lowest articles of commerce. 
Nutmegs, first quality, brought only 4s. 2d. 
per lb. in the sale of the 14th February, 
as we stated in our last ; and 112 
lots sold as low as 3s. 3 ae eh 
average price of nutmegs, ca y 
nskity, from 1808 to the present time, 
is 19s. 11d. per Ib., and mace 27s. But 
losing sight of igs Fo and { 
the period from 1811, the average is I 
91d. for nutmegs, and 13s. 24d. for 
If, in the last place, we consult the perios 
of general peace, we find the average to be, . 
for nutmegs 6s. 10d., and mace 8s. 10d. 
3N2 . 
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per lb. Expressed oil of nutmegs and 
miace have fallen in a still greater propor- 
tion. Experience has long since proved 
that the consumption of all articles of 
luxury and domestic use, is, in a great 
measure, regulated by their price; and, 
we think, therefore, that these articles may 
be safely recommended to the trade, as pre- 
senting a fair prospect of advantage. 


The lowest and highest prices of Nutmegs, 
and Mace, in Bond, from 1806 to the 
present time. 


NUT MEGS. MACE. 
& de & de &@ %& dd. 
1806 .. 24 0 to 38 0... 60 0 to 82 0 
1807 .. 28 0— 38 0 ., 44 0— 75 0 
1808 .. 20 0—320.. 30 0— 46 0 
1809 .. 26 0—32 0... 31 0— 36 0 
1610 .. 26 0-—32 0... 260—34 0 
lst Period.—The Islands of Banda and 
Amboyna, where the Nutmeg Tree grows, 
were restored by treaty to the Dutch at 
the peace of Amiens, but retaken by the 
British in 1810. The Dutch had annually 
to dispose of about 300,000 Ibs. Nutmegs, 
which were not for the consumption of 
Europe, but of that part of the Population 
of Europe which could afford to pay from 
4d. to 9d. for a single Nutmeg. 
& d  & da ed % ad. 
I8ll .. 16 0to220 . 14 0t0 250 
1612 .. 1B O—220.. 100—14 0 
18138... lOO—200.. 190—16 0 
4814 .. 10 0—200.. 11 0—21 0 
315... 80—96.. 9O0—12 0 


2d Period. — From the year 1810, to 
the present time, has been a period favour- 
able to a more extended cultivation of these 
spices than the Dutch government permitted, 
and to this circumstance we may trace the 
gradual decline of value, as there is now an 
end of all monopoly in the growth and trade 
of spices. 


s. d. s d. s. d. s. d. 
i816 .. 62tvo0106..80to 90 
17 .. 57— §9..93— 16 0 
318 .. G63—- 73 ..8383— 10 O 
aid .. $0— @1]..39O0— 8] 


Present : 
Swen } 4-4-+:48 .heeo ns 


3d Period.—This period of time, in ad- 
dition to an extended cultivation, is also 
relieved of heavy war charges, uniting to 
oe the great reduction of the present 

ye . 
Spirits—The rum market continues 
heavy, and several of the holders seem de- 
sirous of effecting sales. There is a brisk 
and extensive demand for brandy within 
these last ten days, and an appearance of 
further improvement. Geneva continues 
heavy, and the price declining. 

Oils.—-The prices of Greenland and 
southern oils have risen; Greenland new 
whale is quoted at 322. without casks; and 
South Sea 30/ ; Gallipoli is held at 802 
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Trish Provisions.—The Prices of butter 
rose considerably at the beginning of the 
month, on account of the severe weather 
having injured the vegetation, and the 
stock being less than was reported. They 
have now rather given way. The stocks of 
beef are much reduced, and an advance is 
anticipated. Pork is in steady request. 
For prime 91. is asked. 

Baltic Produce.—Tallow rather declined 
towards the close of last month, but the 
demand speedily revived, and the prices 
continued to advance during the first half 
of this month ; and the business done was 
on the most extensive scale. For parcels 
here 65s. 6d. and 66s. has been realised, 
on account of the scarcity; for arrivals 
during the season, all prices are spoken of 
as having been contracted, from 58s. Gu. 
to Gls.; chiefly about 60s. a Gls. During 
the last week the demand for foreign tallow 
has continued, but has been less brisk and 
extensive; the late advance is however 
fully maintained ; most of the contracts for 
arrival are at 60s. ‘The prices of town 
tallow, the four weeks since our last report, 
are 70s., 71s., 73s., 72s. In hemp and flux 
but little has been doing. 

Tobaceo.— The demand for tobacco rather 
increased soon after our last report ; cargoes 
of Virginia were sold 44s. a 46s., and for one 
cargo, stated to be of very superior quality, 
50s. were said to be given. The demand 
has rather subsided since, but the prices 
have not experienced any remarkable 
variation. 

Corn.—On referring to the table of aver- 
age, under the head of markets, it will be 
seen that there has been a gradual improve- 
ment in the prices; last week, however, 
the arrivals being very considerable, there 
was so large a supply of wheat and barley 
at market on Monday (20th,) that a de- 
pression of 3s. per quarter took place, and 
even at this reduction a large proportion 
remained unsold. 





Forei1cn CoMMERCE. 


Riga, 26th Feb.—Flax is in demand, 
and cannot now be purchased at the prices 
last quoted. Marienburg crown 46 a 477; 
ditto cut 38 r. Thiesenhausen and Druiana 
Rakitzer 44 a 44} r.; Badstub 36 a 37'- 
Ristenthreeband, 29 a 30 r. all on contract 
for goods now here. 15 r. are asked for 
'Tow.—IHemp has been sold on the follow- 
ing terms. . Rhine, for delivery at the end 
of May, and all the money down, 98a 99T.; 
with 10 per cent. down, 106 r.; for June 
107 r.; and for July 108 r. Outshot, for 
delivery at the end for May,.85 r. all the 
money down, and Pass of ditto 75 t- all 
the money down.—Hemp Oil, lying here, 
has been sold at 98 a 100 r, ready money, 
and for delivery in May, the holders in- 
sist on 95 r. all down ; or 103 r. with 10 
per cent. down. Tullow —For yellow 
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crown on the spot, 160 r. are asked; and 
= delivery Hy oe of May 156 r. all 
che money down, or 165 r. with 10 per 
cent. earnest. Of white crown and soap 
tallow there is no stock on hand, nor has any 
contract been made for delivery. Corn.— 
There are rather buyers than sellers, yet 
on the whole little is doing. Rye (lying 
here) and weighing 115 116 1b. has been 
sold at 58 r. Courland Barley (of 101 a 
102 Ibs.) 48 r. Oats (of 75 a 76 Ibs.) are 
eld at 41 a 42 roubles. Secds—6 a 64 r. 
have been paid for sowing linseed, 5] a 6 
for old ditto; 5 a 54 r. for Druina Linseed 
(of 112 a 114 Ibs.); for crushing linseed 
(of 110 a L11 Ibs.) for delivery in May 
1Gr. all down are asked. 12r. all the mo- 
ney down, have been paid for hemp (of 
88 lb.) for delivery —For Coyve 41 a 50 
cop. per Ib. have lately been paid. The 
last prices of Sugar were, refined, fine 
chiefly in demand, 31 a 32} cop. Pow- 
der loaves 224 a 24 cop. Crushed lumps 
20} a 21 cop. Raw white Havannah 21 
cops. ditto for delivery from Ist April to Ist 
July, at the option of the purchaser, 19 
cop. perlb. Rice, of which we have a good 
stock, may be had for. 7 a 8 cop. the Ib. 
Our stock of pepper is small, and 25 cop. 
are paid for it. 
Riga, 4th March.—All our export arti- 
cles have experienced a further rise. 
Hamburg, With March.—Olive Oil.— 
Many purchases have been made, and the 
prices have risen ; we expect a supply from 
Seville. Cotton is still in demand for in- 
land consumption. Coffe. A great deal 
of business has been doing this week, and 
the prices have risen considerably. Corn. 
The best wheat is still in demand for ex- 
portation to England ; and very fine par- 
cels have been sold this week a trifle higher. 
Rye still dull. Barley. The very small 
supplies received this week have been sold, 
with no variation in price. Oats of the 
finest quality begin to be searce, and are 
therefore rather higher : inferior sorts dull of 
sale. Rape Seed has lately risen considera- 
bly, it is quoted 170 a 200 rix dollars. 
Spices. Pepper and pimento maintain their 
prices ; Cloves are rather higher; but gin- 
ger is offered at low prices. Indigo re- 
mains steady. Rice. The large supplies of 
East India lately arrived have met with a 
brisk sale. Carolina has been sold by auc- 
ton at higher prices, in consequence of 
which Brazil and Italian have become more 
steady. Raisins. Smyrna and Malaga are 
offered at reduced prices. Saffron. Gatinois 
considerably dearer. Tca. The demand is 
limited, but the prices keep up. Sugars. 
If the stock in hand had been equal to the 
demand, a great deal of business would 
have been done this week: as it is, the 
greater part of the orders received has pro- 
bably not been executed; and a large pro- 
portion of that on which our refiners are 
now at work is already sold, for delivery. 
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Under these circumstances the prices have 
risen $d. or will probably rise still higher. 
Middling lumps, in loaves, continue in de- 
mand, and meet a brisk sale at 11} root 
Flem. and fine middling at 11g all}. In. 
ferior sorts, and crushed, dull of sale. 
Camphor.— The importation into London 
in the years 1818 and 1819 amounted 
to about 800 chests per annum. The pre- 
sent stock of raw and refined, including all 
shipped from thence up to Dec. 31, does not 
much exceed 5000 chests. During the last six 
years no direct supplies from India, or by 
way of America, have arrived either here 
or at any part of the continent, except a 
small parcel at Amsterdam. The small 
stock there (3 a 400 chests) and at Rotter- 
dam (50 a 60 chests) is hardly equal to the 
demand there for half a year, and the same 
may be said of the stock in all the French 
and Italian ports. In Russia, there is an 
absolute want of it; so that since the close 
of the navigation, the price of refined came 
phor has risen from 140 to 200 roubles 
per pooe London alone possesses a 
considerable stock, from which all Europe 
must be uppien so that it is important 
to examine the state of that article, in that 
city.” At the beginning of 1818, the stock 
was 5000 a 5500 chests and casks; in 
January 1820, not above 4000; so that 
during the last two years, besides the quan- 
tity imported, 1000 a 1500 chests of the 
old stock have been used. The total ex- 
port from London, in 1818, was about 2600 
chests ; and 1819, about 1250 chests. The 
consumption in England was, in 1818, 
about 225 chests, and in 1819, 290 chests. 
On an average, the exportation and con- 
sumption in London, may be assumed at 
2000 chests. Within this year and a half 
the importation into London has very con- 
siderably diminished, so that, in 1819, it 
was scarcely sufficient for three months” 
consumption. That this diminution of the 
supply at the present low prices, is not 
merely accidental, and cannot be tempora- 
ry, must be evident to every one who knows 
how expensive the preparation of this article 
is in the East Indies (by the boiling of the 
wood and the subsequent sublimation) 
and how much this a |: valued for other 
purposes, as for ship building, furniture, 
&c.; for which reason, whenever the price 
of this article falls in the London market, 
below 18/. or 20/. per hundred, only the re- 
fuse of the tree, as the brushwood, roots, 
and leaves, is employed for the aap 0 
of camphor. In case the price should rise, 
it is not likely that the consumption of cam- 
hor will be diminished, because it is abso- 
utely indis ble, and not an article of 
luxury ; neither is there any substitute for 
it; on the year it often supplies the 
place of other articles, the prices of which 
are extravagantly high, such as musk, opi- 
um, ‘castoreum, &c. If we consider al? 
these circumstances, and examine the prices 
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in Hamburgh and London for some years, 
we may reasonably expect, that camphor 
will soon return to its natural worth, which 
is at least 100 per cent. above the present 
rice. 
In 1756, the price of refined camphor at 


Hamburgh, was 44d. per lb. It fluctuated. 


between 54d. and 60d., till 1797, when it 
rose to Ge. Sd. ; in 1799, 1800, it was 14s. 
8d., it declined again, and in 1807, was at 
Gs. 8d.; in 1808, it rose to 16s. 8d., 17. 4s., 
and even 1/. 6s. 8d.—it was at the close of 
1819, only 2s. 8d. per Ib. 

In Londen, it was in 1799, from 57/. 
to 641. per cwt.; in 1807, 161. to 24/.; 
1808 (when it was highest at Harpburgh), 
271. to 291.; 1810, 161 10s. to 322 10s. ; 
1813, 20/. 10s. to 302. ; and lastly 1819, 
92. 10s. to 102. 10s. 

Ho.tianp.—No remarkable change has 
taken place in our trade since the new year. 
The two circumstances most worthy of no- 
tice, are, the introduction of the new Deci- 
mal system of Weights and Measures ; and 
the liquidation of the affairs of the cele- 
brated Bank of Amsterdam ; which, by a 
decree of his Majesty, is to be dissolved, as 
being now of no use to the commercial world. 

GERMANY IN GENERAL.—The great- 
est interest continues to be excited in Ger- 
many, by the exertions now making by the 
merchants and manufacturers, to obtain 
the abolition of the duties of customs, the 
tolls, &c., levied in Germany, on the fron- 
tiers of the several states, and to get a heavy 
duty imposed 7 all foreign manufactures 
imported into the territories of the German 
Confederation. To promote the attainment 
of this twofold object, the merchants and 
manufacturers have formed a ‘* union,” 
which has now become very numerous ; 
above 15,000 persons having acceded to 
its principles, as declared in its statutes. 
Tt has a permanent committee of manage- 
ment, and correspondents in all the principal 
cities of Germany. It has addressed re- 
presentations to the sovereigns, shewing the 
advan that would arise from the adop- 
tion of the plan proposed, and requesting 
that their ministers at the diet may be in- 
structed to support it. However specious 
the arguments may be, which the Union 
urge in favour of their plan, it does not 
seem to be generally approved of. That 
part of it which relates to the imposition of 


I. Bemerkungen aus dem Taschen- 
buche eines Arztes withrend einer Reise 
won Odessa durch cinen Theil von 
Deutschland, Holland, England und 
Schottland, von Eduard Meissner prakt. 
Arzt xu Tiiplitz. Halle 1819, (London, 
Bothe.) 8vo. pp. 285. 
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heavy duties on foreign manufactures. ¢<. 
pecially English, would certainly be a 


vantageous to the manufacturers, but pro. 
bably injurious to the great body of the 
people ; as it would establish a kind of mo. 
nopoly in favour of the manufacturers, 
who, say the opponents of the scheme 
would still not employ the poor workmen, 
of whom thousands are now starving, but 
introduce a more extensive use of ma. 
chinery to supply the increased demand. 
Another objection is, that such a measure 
would be the ruin of the great German 
fairs, which are now resorted to by mer. 
chants from Russia, Poland, Hungary, and 
Transylvania, for the purpose of purchasing 
English and French manufactures. If 
these were excluded, or burdened with heavy 
duties, those foreigners would endeavour to 
obtain them by other channels ; nor would 
it be worth their while to visit the fairs for 
the sake of purchasing Gernfan goods only. 
Thus the fairs would be reduced to nothing, 
and Germany wouid lose all the advantages 
derived from the annual visits of so many 
thousand strangers, and the profits accruing 
from the transit of such vast quantities of 
goods. The proposal to abolish the in- 
ternal tolls and duties, or at least to esta- 
blish some uniform system, is much more 
generally approved, and indeed the advan- 
tages likely to arise from its adoption, are 
much more evident. At present the thirty. 
eight states, composing the Confederation, 
seem to be animated by a spirit of deter- 
mined commercial hostility towards each 
other. This is particularly exemplified in 
Prussia and Hesse Cassel. The Tariff 
promulgated by the former, having imposed 
enormous duties on many articles of Hes- 
sian manufacture, the Elector of Hesse has 
retaliated, by laying equally high duties on 
ssian manufacture, so that the mer- 
chants of the two countries cannot have 
any commercial intercourse with each other. 
The Elector has, however, promised to re- 
lax, as soon as the Prussian government 
will renounce its narrow system of commer- 
cial policy, which is highly injurious to all 
the neighbouring German states. To en- 
courage the Hessian hardware manufacto- 
ries, the Elector has laid a duty of fifty per 
cent. on all foreign hardware, or iron g 


imported into Hesse ; are to pay the 
y pass in transit. 


same duty even if they 






Book, in a Journey m Odessa, 
through a part o po AE sha Holland, 
England and tland, by Edward 
es practising physician at Tip- 
itz, | 
The travels of Dr. Meissner, the 
son of the late German author of 
great popularity, from Odessa through 
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part of Germany, Holland, England, 
and Scotland, are ushered into the 
world in a somewhat less pretending 
form than we are accustomed to, in 
works of the same description in this 
country. Indeedthehumble exterior of 
this little octavo, would hardly obtain 
four it a notice with us among the 
more sizeable and elegant tomes of 
our tourists. If the author had pos- 
sessed the rage for book making which 
is generally supposed to be characte- 
ristic of his countrymen, he could 
have been in no want of materials for 
amore extensive work; for he in- 
forms us that he had made an exten- 
sive medical tour through Europe, 
having passed seven months in Paris 
in 1809, the next two years in travel- 
ling through Italy, eight months af- 
terwards in Vienna, and lived more’ 
than four years in the provinces of 
Russian Poland. 

A very small part of the volume 
(80 pages) is dedicated to the au- 
thor’s continental travels ; the whole 
of the rest of it relates to this 
island. Had his observations on Eng- 
land and Scotland been confined to 
medical subjects, their interest to 
the general reader might not have 
been such as to warrant any particu- 
lar notice from us ; but this is by no 
means the case. They relate chiefly 
to the appearance of the country, and 
the character and mamners of the in- 
habitants. The strong national ri- 
valry, which has so long subsisted be- 
tween the French and English, has 
led their travellers into the most par- 
tial and exaggerated accounts of the 
two countries. To this charge the 
French travellers are peculiarly liable, 
in whose pictures of England (with 
few exceptions) no features of resem- 
blance to the original can be traced. 
The Germans are excluded from the 
tnfluence of any national rivalry, and 
indeed are generally supposed to view 
us with an eye of respect, if not of 
kindness. Their admiration of our 
literature, with which they are gene- 
rally well acquainted, can hardly fail 
to lead to some degree of partiality 


for ourselves. A ingly their pic- 
tures of England have generally been 
at least palatable to » who 
yet read the observations of honest 
Moritz in an dress with much 
Satisfaction. e ion whether 
the observations of Dr. Meissner on 


the English will be equally accept- 
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able here ; but we think we may.safely 
predict that his observations on our 
northern neighbours, who are rather 
more- ambitious than ourselves of 
buying, 

Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 


and who are also generally more suc- 
cessful in getting the good word of 
strangers, will not be displeasing to 
them. However that may be, as it 
is well that we should know in what 
light we are viewed by foreigners, we 
shall without farther apology intro- 
duce Dr. Meissner to the nearer ac- 
quaintance of our readers. 

In his visit to Westminster Abbey, 
which he could not fail to admire, 
our traveller was much struck with 
the simple and affecting character of 
the chaunting, which he says “ has 
much resemblance to that of the Ca- 
tholic churches,” but with respect to 
the monuments, he observes, there is 
not one of the least value as a work 
of art ; which remark proves but little 
for his taste ; “‘ Those who called the 
church of Santa Croce of Florence the 
Italian Westminster Abbey, forgot 
that in the English one, there is not to 
be found a frp. good bust, or asingle 
good statue.” He justly complains 
that a place which is the triumph of 
Gothic architecture and sculpture, 
should be disfigured by the exhibi- 
tions of wax figures in full costume. 

Dr. Meissner, like all strangers, 
justly complainsof our illiberality with 
respect to public institutions, which 
on the continent are open to all the 
world, and of the suspicion with 
which we are apt to view persons 
who do not come to us with intro- 
ductions. He, however, considers 
the coolness of the English to strangers 
more excuseable than that of their 
imitators among his own countrymen 
resident here: 


It is vexing, he observes, to see the Ger- 
mans in England so soon forget the libe- 
rality of their own country, and in addition 
to their native awkwardness, assume arti 


the 
devil ; and in truth in Russia, I always 
found the greatest cheats and most un- 
countrymen, and m England, I found 









































among them the most pedantic stiffness in 
the observance of old English manners and 
gustoms. 


Mr. Stewart Rose in his letters 
from the north of Italy, says, “ an 
English gentleman conversant with 
this place, talking with me about the 
mercantile classes of Venice, assured 
me that he did not speak paradox- 
ically when he gave by much the 
highest rank in the scale of honesty 
to the Jews, the second to the Vene- 
tians, and the lowest of all to the Ger- 
mans who are settled here, and who 
are amongst the principal money 
agents of the city.” Notwithstand- 
ing, however, this seeming confir- 
mation of Dr. Meissner’s remark, 
were we to speak from our own ex- 
perience, we should give a very dif- 
ferent character of his countrymen in 
England. That they would not gain 
much in point of honesty by a resi- 
dence among people so low in the 
moral scale as the Italians and Rus- 
sians may easily be supposed ; and that 
they should endeavour to assimilate 
themselves as much as possible in 
their manners to those among whom 
they come to gain a living, is a proof 
of their good sense. We hardly 
think the Doctor had any fair reason 
for complaining of the two hours’ lec- 
ture on the manner of dressing here, 
which he received from a literary 
German to whom he had a letter of 
recommendation. For want of simi- 
Jar instructions, with respect to ap- 

earance and behaviour, a stranger 
in all countries is often in no small 
degree of embarrassment, and to his 
neglect of these instructions, may 
probably be imputed the horse laugh- 
ter directed against him of which he 
so feelingly complains. 

The Doctor, characterizing our 
exhibitions, says, he never saw 
so much trash, and so little with 
any claim to merit. “ The exhibi- 
tion of Dresden alone, exceeds a 
London one in quality as much as it 
falls below it in quantity.” A remark 
of the Doctor on this occasion, how- 
ever, leads us very much to suspect 
the accuracy of his discrimination. 
«Among the pictures of the scholars,” 
he says, “ there were a much greater 
number in which the horrible man- 
ner of their teacher Fuseli was ap- 
proached and even exceeded; than 
there were of imitations of the 

étyle of West.” This is cient 
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to _— the low quality of our tra. 
veller’s criticism. Besides, whatever 
respect may be entertained for the 
talents of M. Fuseli, we never heard 
that his style was imitated by any 
number of our artists. ‘ 

Dr. Meissner finds it difficult to 
reconcile our enthusiasm for our dead 
and living poets, with the indecent 
liberties we take with Shakspeare in 
our theatres. 


I never, he says, saw a representation of 
any of the pieces of Shakspeare without 
being more and more convinced that with 
respect to taste, he is more our property 
than that of the English. That with the con- 
fined notions of the French as to dramatic 
art in general, Ducis should have taken it 
into his head, to metamorphose his pieces, 
as for instance Hamlet, in so absurd g 
maaner, is not tobe wondered at; but to 
the German who has endeavoured to appro- 
priate Shakspeare to himself with the ut- 
most truth, and who, in adapting his pieces 
for representation, has procceded with the 
utmost circumspection, lopping off merely 
those excrescences which either do not ne- 
cessarily belong to the organisation of the 
drama, or which are irreconcileable with 
our medesty, as it is called,—the levity 
with which the English go to work 
is altogether inconceivable. The li- 
berties which have been taken with Shaks- 
peare are very great indeed, and afford a 
proof not only of the complete insensibility 
of the adapters to the beauties of Shaks- 
peare, but of a singular negligence on the 
part of the public. Thus in the Tempest, 
which if 1] mistake not was altered by 
Dryden, two new characters are introduced, 
and the succession of the scenes is disturbed. 
In the representation of Richard III., 1 
saw a part of Henry VI. interwoven with 
it, and on the other hand several characters 
left out. What German public would al- 
low such metamorphoses of the productions 
of a national poet ? In the tragedies which 
had been treated with more indulgence, the 
noblest scenes were often left out, merely 
to gain time. Thus in Othello, for in- 
stance, the affecting song of Desdemona in 
the fourth act, so important from its reference 
to the catastrophe ; and in Henry IV., the 
part of Owen Glendower, and consequently 
the whole of the partition scene in the third 
act, are left out. In Hamlet, besides 2 
number of other scenes, the one is omitted, 
in which Polonius communicates the beau- 
tiful rules of conduct to his son, and For- 
tinbras does not make his appearance. In 
Romeo and Juliet, among other altera- 
tions, there is a different catastrophe. lf 
the English require these alterations, 1 or- 
der that after the close ef the tragedy, they 
may have time for ns a 
no great proof of their feeling for poetry- 
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These observations are partly just, 
and partly extravagant. That too 


great liberties have been taken with 
Shakspeare on the stage is now ge- 
nerally admitted, and our best ex- 
cuse for them is, that they are the 
work of an age lower in point of 
theatrical taste than our own, and 
that men suffer the continuance of 
nany abuses, which they would with- 
stand if newly introduced. 

Several of the most objectionable 
of the alterations have been abandon- 
eu. As to the leaving out of songs, we 
do not see how it can be avoided oc- 
casionally, unless we are determined 
that no degree of excellence in an 
actor or actress shall ever serve as an 
apology for inability to sing a song 
which may occur in a part ; or that, 
without the ability to sing, the ears 
of the public must nevertheless be 
tortured with the attempt at it. 

In his professional observations on 
our hospitals, Dr. Meissner observes, 
that, with the exception of Guy’s Hos- 
pital, in none of -them Clinical Lec- 
tures are given, and that, as the ob- 
ject of their foundation was the cure 
of patients, and not the education of 
students, if any physician were to de- 
liver over a patient to one of his 
scholars, the governors would inter- 
tere. “IT do not believe,” he says, 
“that any German physician, who 
knows any thing of the English hos- 
pitals, would ever regret that he did 
hot receive his education in England.” 
He admires, however, in common 
with all foreigners, the magnificence 
of these institutions, and the atten- 
tion to every comfort and convenience 
which prevails in them, to a degree 
unknown in any other country ; but 
he censures at the same time the ra- 
pid and mechanical manner in which 
almost all the physicians dispatch the 
different patients. The Lock Hos- 
pital he considers. to be very defec- 
tive, and much inferior to many of 
those of the continent. He admires 
most the medical system pursued in 
the Middlesex Hos ital, which wasthe 
only one in which he found a se 
tion of wounds from internal diseases, 
m which the physician remained a 
sufficient le of time by the bed 
: bs patient, and in which the kind- 

‘SS 0 treatment, re- 
minded him of a German hospital. 
,oush our hospitals for lunatics are 

Vert cent, and the most 
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liberally provided for of any in the 
world, he thinks the treatment im 
some other charities of the same 
description abroad, more judicious, 
and more likely to effect a cure. In 
his praise and censure of the differ- 
ent hospital physicians, which he be- 
stows without much reserve, we do 
not deem ourselves warranted in fol- 
lowing him. 

After a residence of three months 
in London, our author set out on the 
Ist July, 1817, on a journey to Scot- 
land, on the outside of a stage-coach. 
It rained the whole way from Kew 
bridge to Oxford; and two people 
sitting beside him, having, as he 
says, put up their umbrellas without 
ceremony, he received not only his 
own fair share of the rain, but also 
their drippings. This leads to the 
following observations : 

I mention this trifling circumstance, as it 
gives me an opportunity for an observation 
which must force itself on every one whe 
has travelled in France and England, 
without being smitten with Anglomania. 
The courtesy of the French is by no means 
artificial and formal like that of other 
nations ; but originates in a feeling of pro- 
priety which is natural to them. It is this 
delicate trait which makes living among.. 
them so agreeable; and no people are 
more deficient in this respect than the 
English. Their courtesy is never French 
urbanity, it is tedious formality. * * * * * 
What the Englishman does not find in his 


unbecoming; for in all manuals of polite- 
esta ed highly oP nna interrupt be 
one while speaking. Now, although yd 
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not set down in their manuals, that they 
ought not to subject any one to the drops 
of their umbrellas. 


We will not argue the question, 
how far gentlemen, who were pro- 
vided with umbrellas, were bound, 
notwithstanding, to avoid using 
them, and to allow themselves to be 
wet to the skin, in order to obtain 
the character of politeness from the 
Doctor who had neglected the pre- 
caution of supplying himself with so 
essential a requisite in our variable 
climate. But we will endeavour to 
rectify his notions as to one essential 
point, in which both he, and some of 
our own countrymen, seem to us to lie 
under a mistake. The coolness and 
the formality of the English to 
strangers, and the affability of the 
natives of the continent to all and 
sundry, have been often remarked. 
Mr. Stewart Rose, for instance, in 
speaking of the Italians says, that 
*‘they fall naturally into society 
with each other; and no one ever 
seems to fear, as with us, ano- 
ther’s springing an acquaintance 
upon him, which may blow him up 
in the eyes of his more fastidious or 
fashionable friends.” Pride, no doubt, 
may often be at the bottom of our 
reserve ; but it also often originates 
in a better and more rational motive. 

We forget what writer obgerved, 
that the man who is as free with you 
in one day as after an acquaintance 
of fifty years, generally cares as 
little for you at the end of fifty years 
as the first day. The Englishman is 
warm and open to those whom ex- 
perience has taught him to be worthy 
of his confidence, and upon the same 
principle, cool and formal towards 
strangers, because he cannot possibly 
know how far he may safely be 
otherwise. The Doctor, for instance, 
cunesene of the cold reserve he ge- 
nerally had to encounterin London. 
Now, the return he has made to such 
individuals as Dr. Sims, Mr. Cartis, 
and others, who broke through this 
reserve, only proves the wisdom of 
the rule; for by committing to the 

ress, without the least regard to de- 
icacy, what he heard at their tables, 
or in unreserved conversation, he has 
done all that he could to injure them. 

A countryman of Dr. Meissner, the 
celebrated William Schlegel, some- 
what better acquainted, we suspect, 
with society in general, and particu« 





larly with that of England, has 9). 
served :—* That artificial polish 
which puts an end to every thing 
like original communication, and mr 
jects all intercourse to the insipid 
uniformity of certain rules, was 
doubtedly unknown in the age 
Shakspeare, as it is still in a preg) 
measure in England in the present 
day.” This may seem at variance 
with the charges against us of tedj- 
ous formality in general society. 
no means. The Englishman js {o;- 
mal to strangers, precisely because 
he wishes to be unreserved to his 
friends ; and because, if all men are 
to be treated in the same manner. 
every thing, like original communicu- 
tion must necessarily be renounced. 
Wieland, Goethe, and several of the 
German writers of celebrity, found it 
necessary to adopt the English sys- 
tem, and absolutely to shut their 
doors on all strangers who did not 
come to them well recommended. |! 
our author had read Karamsin’s 
travels, he must have been struck 
with the justness of the observations 
made by Wieland on this subject. 

Dr. Meissner was lost in admira- 
tion of the grandeur of Oxford and 
its establishments. He visited Blen- 
heim, and struck with the beauty oi 
the grounds, he observes :— 

Whoever has seen the country seats of 
the higher ranks in England and Scotland, 
must confess, that a true and genuine 
feeling for a country life exists only in this 
island. 

Of Birmingham he says it was the 
ugliest town he saw in England. 
After leaving Litchfield, he observes: 


Our road went through the most de- 
lightful and fertile country I had eves 
seen. The words “ the land islike a garden 
to look on,” are completel applicable 
here, and all this is the-work of the pro- 
digious activity of the inhabitants, and 
their incessant endeavours at improve: 
ment. Whoever has not seen Yorkshire. 
can have no idea of English agriculture. 
of the comfort of the farmers, and the ™- 
describably cheerful appearance whieh 2 
the fields inclosed with hedges give ‘0 this 
noble land. A great pact of these hedge 
consisted of honeysuckle in flower, *° 
when Ie the joy I felt to a 
farmer’s wife who sat beside me; 
coldly answered, “* Yes, it’s a famous 


ue 
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On entering Scotland, the author 


observes:— 

We perceive from the want of neat vil- 
lages, that we are no longer in England, 
and that the poorest now no longer con- 
<iders cleanliness among the greatest com- 
forts of life. But if the hills here are in- 
volved in clouds aud oem | seen, the 
hysiognomies of the people are more open, 
a their conduct + as measured and re- 
served. We see ourselves no longer in a 
country where the natives shrink with 
cyolness and reserve from strangers, and 
return monosyllabic answers to their ques- 
tions; but where general philanthropy opens 
the hearts of individuals, and where even 
the stranger may expect warmth, as soon 
as he discovers any signs of regard for 
Scotland. 


Of Edinburgh, he says, he ques- 
tions whether ‘the boldest fancy 
could conceive a more imposing view 
than that of the Scotch capital.” But 
it he admires the town, he admires 
the inhabitants still more. 


The most sublime scenes, he says, may 
lose much of their effect on us, when we 
see that the inhabitants are not deserving of 
their country. Whoever has lived any 
length of time in Italy, will probably have 
felt this. How very different is it in Scot- 
land, which is equally attractive from its 
inhabitants and the ap e of the 
country ! The stranger feels this the more 
who has just left England, who has often 
been repelled by English coldness, and who 
has often been surprised to find, that the 
lreest people of the world from the 
shackles of fashion, are the least free and 
the most prejudiced of all. Although 
Scotland becomes every year more and more 
~ wand and Scotch manners and cus- 

$ are ually giving way to English 
stiffness and haxay g tony the eemenal poo- 
tical feeling, and the esteem of themselves 
as @ nation, their sincere feeling for reli- 
gion, though under a sour Calvinist form, 
their open character from which all false- 
hood is banished, and their hospitality, 
constitute the ing features of this 
worthy nation. The stranger, who is fresh 
from the reading of modern Scotch poets, 
4 Beattie, Burns (the only true poet of na- 
ture, and compared with whom, the fellows 
whom we call by that name, are like the 
Henriade by the side of the Iliad), Camp- 
bell, and above all, Walter Scott, may, 
perhaps, be disposed to find many things 
!n Scotland more poetical than they really 

i Edin- 


Ing co »nhora tour of nearly 
400 miles in the could induce 
me to attribute my admiration of this 


country and its inhabitants to any illusion. 
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We are not disposed to undervalue 
the merits of our northern neighbours, 
nor even to deny that for courtesy to 
strangers and hospitality they are 
more distinguished than the inhabi- 
tants of this part of the island. So 
far, so good. But we never heard 
that the Scotch were more open and 
more sincere than the English. 

The Doctor does not however ex- 
tend his admiration of the Scotch to 
their medical school. 


T had often, he says, found Edinburgh 
named in the works of the Physicians of 
Geneva, la premiere école de medicine de 
l'Europe, and expected from the only in- 
stitution for scientific education in Great 
Britain, so much, that I found with asto. 
nishment my expectations had been far too 
high—I was soon convinced, by my own 
eyes, of the truth of what I had often 
heard from English physicians, that Edin- 
burgh was not a place for forming a practi- 
cal physician, and I pag scxtnarp ver 
well that more was to be learned in this 
respect from the routine of the London 
hospitals than from the clinical course 
here. The hospital, from its construction, 
would always be defective with respect to 
distribution of beds, and is completely so, 
in the clinical wards. ‘There are no large 
rooms, but the beds destined for instruc- 
tion are distributed through the hospital, 
and as its whole plan is angular and irre- 
gular, some of the beds are in small recesses, 
where, besides the professor and his two 
assistants, there is hardly room for three or 
four more. ‘The other beds even can be 
approached only by a very small number 
of scholars, the rest remain at a great 
distance, and only receive from the pro- 
fessor a report of the number of pulsa- 
tions and respirations,with the other symp- 
toms. The professor has two clerks or 
assistants, who write the history of the cases 
which occur, and twice a day the series of 
the symptoms exhibited, are recorded by 
them in a book from the professor’s dicta- 
tion. These cases are diligently noted 
down by the students, but not the twentieth 
part of them have seen the patients them- 
selves, as this is impossible during the cli- 
nical Lecture, and the visiting the hospital 
in the intervals is not customary. Proper- 
ly speaking, the two clerks, who as I heard, 
pay a considerable fee to the professor, de- 
rivé the chief benefit, whereas, notwith- 
standing the defective construction of the 
hospital, the instruction would be more 
general, were one patient, at least, to be 
committed by the teacher to each student in 
a course. I twice found, on my questioning 
those who were diligently noting down the 
symptoms stated by the professor, that they 
were uainted with the status morli, 
to which the symptoms had reference. On 
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visiting the English institutions for medical 
instruction, I never could well understand 


how the beginner properly becomes a phy-. 


sician. Almost every Englishman who 
wishes to be well gounded in medicine 
visits Edinburgh, particularly as the Scotch 
physicians are in great repute in London ; 
but whatever may be the case here as to the 
acquisition of theory, there is little practical 
to be learned.” 


The Doctor passed the latter end 
of July, and the whole of August, in 
a pedestrian tour through the High- 
lands, and was fortunate enough to 
be able to walk every day between 
twenty-five and thirty-four miles.— 
This period, he says, was one of the 
happiest of his life, and one to which 
he will always look back with the 

atest pleasure. It was, he says, 

is intention to have also made a pe- 
destrian tour through England, but 
“ the star'ng of the people, their in- 
sulting horse-laughter and the shout- 
ing after me, and above all, the inso- 
lence of the Inns had annoyed me so 
much in my little excursions from 
London to Windsor, Epsom, Rich- 
mond, &c. that I had no heart to ex- 
“on myself to the same persecution 
or weeks together.” 

The following account of the pecu- 
liarities of the Highland scenery and 
the impressions produced by them is 
happy, and we believe perfectly 
just :-— 


There are days in human life, when the 
the fullness of new mental enjoyments have 
the same exhausting effects on the mind, 
that physical enjoyments have on the body. 
Whils t in the moments themselves, the 
one as well as the other almost sink under 
the influence of their effects, our fancy dur- 
ing the rest of our life retains the happy 
faculty of reproducing them, though only 
for itself, and never sufficiently through 
language te others. I believe every per- 
son who has seen Naples has had such days, 
= - the tumultuous impressions of the 

y passed in the h of Bai, or 
of that in which Ae ple in 
the morning, and Pompeji visited in the 
afternoon, have left such recollections be- 
hind. The first day passed by me in the 
Highlands, will always be of this number to 
me; for the scenes which we behold are as 
new to us as the language of the le or 
their dress. The = of des ak 
does not consist so much in the sin 
outlines of the mountains, their naked sum- 
mits which penetrate the low-lying strata 
of clouds, or in the narrow vallies mostly 
filled with lakes, as in the constant changes 


, 
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from sun-shine to showers of rain 
magical effects thereby produced. As this 
1s not so much the case in any other moun 

tainous country, as far as [ know, no =e 
who has not been here can have properly 
felt the true characteristics of the Ossianic 
poetry, for no where have the veils of clouds 
so much of the appearance of Spirits, and 
no where does the breaking through of the 
sun produce such magical effects. 


The kindness which he every where 
experienced in the course of this jour- 
ney seems to have produced a strone 
impression onhim. “ Men frequently % 
says he, “‘ accompanied me for miles, 
to show me the way, and carried me 
on their backs through swollen 
streams, and I could never prevail on 
them to accept of any recompense.” 
In an attempt to reach Fort-William 
from Glencoe, by the mountain, call- 
ed the Devil’s Staircase, he lost his 
way, and after wandering the whole 
day, he found himself, on reaching 
a miserable public house, called the 
King’s house, obliged to travel seven- 
teen miles, to get to the Inn from 
which he started in the morning. At 
a late hour in the night he reached 
this Inn, stiff with cold, and wet; the 
landlord set before him such refresh- 
ments as his house afforded, and on 
being asked for his bill next day, 
could not be prevailed on to accept 
any payment. He was entertained 
two days with the utmost kindness 
and hospitality in the splendid man- 
sion of the Laird of Brodie from which 
he was with difficulty allowed to de- 
part, at the end of that time, though, 
as he says, he was a stranger picked 
up on the road, in the true sense 
of the word, and though a pedestrian 
in the German way, cut but a 
sorry figure at the seat of a Scotch 
grandee—* where all the elegance 
and even luxury of the capital was to 
be seen.” All these circumstances 
seem to have made him very unwill- 
ing to quit the Highlands, for on 
reaching Perth, he determined, instead 
of going directly to Edinburgh, to 
visit Loch Katrine, and Loch Lo- 
mond a second time. On taking his 
final leave, he exclaims with Burns:— 


Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to 


> and the 


worth. 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 
The hills of the Highlands for ever I'll love. 


But we have carried our extracts 





evinced 
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' 
to too great a length. Our opinion 
of the work and the author may have 
been in a good measure anticipated 
from the remarks we have already 
hazarded. Discrimination does not 
seem to be the author’s forte; he sees 
every thing too much in black or 
white. We do not accuse him of 
a wish to deceive ; but the travel- 
jer to whom we can pin our faith must 
have more coolness and fewer parti- 


alities. 





II. Londres en Mil Huit Cent Diz- 
neuf, par Auteur d Une Année & Lon- 


dres, 8V0. 


London in 1819, by the Author of a 
Year in London, 8vo. Paris; and 
Treuttel and Wurtz, London. 


C'est a l' Anglaise was once, in 
France, a never-failing recommenda- 
tion. But those days of anglo-mania 
are gone by ; and what was before 
considered as the proof of excellence, 
now only gives the stamp of repro- 
bation. The great majority of the 
French travellers in this country 
seem to labour earnestly in the same 
vocation. General Pillet has evi- 
dently formed a school ; and most of 
our writing visitors from the other 
side of the channel, appear to come 
over with premeditated hostile inten- 
tions.* We had long since given 
over the perusal of the lucubrations 
of these gentlemen, when the high 
encomiums bestowed in the Parisian 
journals, on Londres en 1819, induced 
us to look into it. 

The author certainly possesses 
considerable talent in the craft of 
book-making. By means of copious 
extracts from our daily papers, and 
se ages? from the police and Old 

ailey reports, he has gathered an 
ney store of valuable materials, and 
he has thereby been enabled to give 
us some original remarks on the state 
of society in this country. Our penal 
code is also carefully investigated, 
and we are told that amongst civi- 
lized nations, our criminal laws pos- 
Sess a “* pre-eminence of absurdity.” 
Now atid then he tres these mare 
subjects, and enlivens his narration 
by some interesting episodes, such as 
the life and adventures of Le sieur 
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Courtois, Perruquier Francais, mort a 
Londres; an account of the pacific 
domestication of a cat and mice ; and 
a very detailed one of little Wadding- 
ton. 

However, when he forgets his 
friend and guide, the journalist, and 
trusts to his own olservation, he is 
not quite so happy. For example, 
he informs us, “ that every time a 
person dines out, whether it be at 
a friend’s house, or at that of a re- 
lation, it is the custom to bestow a 
gratuity on the servants ;” and, he 
adds, * that probably a division of 
spoil takes place between the mas- 
ter and servant.” This he philoso- 
phically accounts for by saying, that 
such a custom ought not to be 
wondered at in a country where 
every thing is to be bought. The 
same knowledge and accurate spirit 
of observation displays itself in va- 
rious parts of this work. We learn 
that our medical practitioners con- 
sider calomel as a universal remedy, 
“ Le calomel fait le fond de la medi- 
cine Anglaise, comme le saignare et 
purgare fuisaient celui des medecins de 
Moliére.” 

Parliamentary debates, theatricals, 
and general literature, are taken into 
due consideration. Under the first 
head we hear of a debate between 
Lord Bathurst and Mr. Bennett! 
Of our drama, and actors, the fol- 
lowing pleasant account is given:— 
«‘ What are the verses of an Eng- 
lish tragedy? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing! for the actors seldom re- 
cite them correctly. Mr. Kean, above 
all, has this laudable habit ; I fol- 
lowed him in the ‘ Distressed Mo- 
ther’ with the book in my hand, and 
he mutilated nine verses out of ten, 
without one of the spectators appear- 
ing to perceive it. This induces me 
to think that the rages J a Ae 
lish is scarce rceptible to 
the ve e-Where A hyn he ex- 
pect it to be felt? Lastly, he kindly 
places Mrs. Butler (late of Covent- 
Garden market) in the corps dra 
matique of the Theatre Royal, Co- 
vent Garden.—Need we take up 
more time or space with this mix- 
ture of flippancy and ignorance? 





: writers, as the Duke de Levis, M. Cottu, and a few others, who have 


r and talent, are honourable exceptions. | 
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Captain Schumacker of the Danish Ar- 
tillery has invented a new rocket, which is 
said greatly to surpass the congreve rockets, 
both in their force, and in the accuracy 
with which they may be thrown. They as- 
cend to a very great height in the air, and 
when they have reached the highést point, 

aglobe of fire makes its appearance, which 
is so vivid, that it may be seen at the dis- 
tance of 60 miles. 

Dr. J. Gordon Smith, has commenced a 
course of Lectures at the Royal Westmin- 
ster Infirmary, for diseases of the eye, on 
medical jurisprudence, and has expressed 
his intention of devoting himself particular- 
ly to this hitherto much neglected, though 
important subject. 

It is in contemplation to form a new So- 
ciety of Arts in Edinburgh, somewhat si- 
tailar to that of London, and to have a hall, 
or college, for the depositing models, &c. 

Professor E. D. Clarke, of Cambridge, 
has discovered, in the Derbishire calamine, 
the metal Cadmium, which Dr. Thomson, 
Regius Professor of Chemistry, at Glasgow, 
has examined, and confirmed his observa- 
tions. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences and 
Belles Lettres of Brussels, has proposed for 
discussion in the present year, more than 
one question intimately connected with the 
welfare of the people. 

Ist. What was the state of the popula- 
tion, the manufactures and commerce, of 
the Low Countries, in their various provinces 
during the 15th and 16th centuries. 

2d. What was tlie state of the institu. 
tions and establishments of the southern 
provinces of the Low Countries, before the 
invasion of those countries by the armies of 
France, and what are the changes produced 
by the French Revolution, and the union of 
these provinces to France, during nearly 
twenty years. How have they operated on 
the political administration, civil and judi- 
cial, on legislation, on religious institutions, 
and ecclesiastical establishments, on lite- 
rary institutions, on those for public in- 
struction, on the condition of the citizens, 
on commerce, on labour and manufactures, 
on riches, public and private, &c. 

The Greek printing office established at 
Chios, has begun its labours. The first 
work it has produced is an excellent dis- 
course by Professor Bambas, at the open- 
ing of the great college of Chios, which is 
exceedingly well executed. This establish- 
ment bids fair to become the means of dis- 
tributing throughout Greece a succession 
of important works, destined to contribute 
to the revival of the literature of that clas- 
sic country. 

An engine has lately been invented in 
Ireland, forthe purpose of impelling a 
stage coach, and proprietor pub- 
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lished a certificate signed by two engineers, 
stating, they had tried -the vehicle, in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, and that it in. 
pelled a coach loaded with a weight of nearly 
four tons, at the rate of twenty miles per 
hour, and that it is steered with ease by one 
man, and is not so liable to accident as g 
carriage drawn by horses. 

An ingenious model of a blowing ma. 
chine, has been exhibited, intended for the 
use of anchor-smiths and iron-founders. hy 
the use of which, both iron and brass were 
literally cast in the exhibition room. 

A discovery has recently been made by 
which factitious gazes may be applied to 
the working of a piston in a barrel or cy- 
linder, by which a mechanical first mover, 
or power, is produced, capable of driving 
wheels or the machinery. The apparatus 
adapted to this principle is termed a gas 
engine, and is calculated to operate on the 
most ponderous, as well as the most deli. 
cate machinery. Carburetted hydrogen, 
the gas obtained in the distillation of coal, 
is peculiarly calculated for the objects of 
this invention, from the large quantity ma- 
nufactured, and from its being after such 


_ application equally eligible for its original 


purpose of ilhimination. 

There has lately been discovered in the 
Ambrosian Library, at Milan, a MS. copy 
of the Illiad of Homer, of the fourth cen- 
tury, with sixty pictures equally ancient. 
The characters are square capitals, accord- 
ing to the usage of the best ages, without 
distinction of words, without accents or as- 
perates, or, in other words, without any 
signs of the modern Greck orthography. 
The pictures are upon vellum, and repre- 
sent the principal circumstances recorded 
in the Iliad. M. A. Maio, Professor at the 
Ambrosian College, has caused the MB. to 
be printed in one volume, with engravings 
from the pictures, together with the scholia 
attached to it. 

Andre Mustoridi has for some time past 
taken up his residence at Venice, for the 
pu of consulting the rich cabinet ol 
sal there, previous to the completion of 
the third volume of his great work, enti- 
» the first vo- 
lume of which was published in 1811, at 
Milan, and was followed by the second in 
1817. The third volume will be appro- 
priated to the monies pa Gaye (now 
Corfu), the birth place author. 

The Royal Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres at Paris, has proposed the 
following question as the subject for the 
prize to be awarded in 1821. ; 

* ‘To compare the monuments which re- 
main of the ancient empire of Persia and 
Chaldea, either edifices, basso-relivos, or 
tues, or inscriptions, amulets, engrave 
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ous doctrines and allegories contained in the 
Zend Avesta of Zoroaster, and with the in- 
dications and data which have been preserv- 
ed to us by Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
Oriental writers ; on the opinions and cus- 
toms of the Persians and Chaldeans; and to 
illustrate and explain them as much as pos- 
sible by each other. The prize is a gold 
medal of 1,500 francs value. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society 
have already promoted the translating and 
printing of the Bible into no less than 127 
languages and dialects. 

A collection of nearly 500 Persian, Ara- 
bie, and Turkish MSS. have been lately 
added to the Asiatic Museum of the Peters- 
burgh Academy. They were collected in 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, by a gen- 
tleman well versed in those languages, viz. 
M. Rousseau, formerly Consul-general of 
France at Aleppo, and since at Bagdad. 
This Museum was already distinguished 
by its fine collection of Chinese, Japanese, 
Mantchou, Mongal, Kalmuck, and Tun- 
gusian writings, as well as of Oriental coins, 
antiquities, &c. 

‘“* Petrified City.—The enterprising tra- 
veller, Mr. Ritchie, who proceeded, some 
time since, with an expedition from Tripoli, 
for the purpose of exploring the interior of 
Africa, writes as follows :—‘* As one of my 
friends desired me to give him, in writing, 
an account of what I knew touching the 
petrified city, situated seventeen days jour- 
ney from Tripoli by caravan to the south- 
east, and two days journey south from 
Ouguela, I told him what I had heard 
from different persons, and particularly 
from the mouth ef one man of credit, who 


» 
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had been on the spot; that is to say, that 
it was a spacious city, of a round form, 
having great and small streets therein, fure 
nished with shops, with a large castle mag. 
nificently built. That he had seen there 
several sorts of trees, the most part olives 
and palms, all of stone, and of a blue, or 
rather lead, colour. That he saw also 
figures of men, in postures of exercising 
their different employments ; some holding 
in their hands staffs, others bread ; every 
one doing something ; even women suck. 
ling their children; all of stone. That he 
went into the castle by three different gates, 
though there were many more; that there 
were guards at these gates, with pikes and 
javelins in their hands. In thort, that he 
saw in this wonderful city many sorts of 
animals, as camels, oxen, horses, asses, 
and sheep, and various birds, all of stone, 
and of the colour above-mentioned.” — 
Edinburgh Magazine. 

The Savage of Java.—It is stated in a 
letter from a traveller in Batavia, that a sa- 
vage has been found in the woods of the 
island ; it is thought that he must have lost 
himself in the earlier part of his youth, and 
he now seems to be about thirty years old. 
He speaks no articulate language, but bel- 
lows like an animal, or rather barks, for his 
voice is like that of a dog. He runs on all- 
fours, and as soon as he perceives any hu- 
man being, he climbs up a tree like a mon- 
key, and springs from one branch to ano- 
ther. When he sees any bird or game, he 
catclres at it, and very seldom misses his 
prey- As yet he has not been able to ac- 
custom himself to the usual mode of living 
and food of the human species. 
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. BAHAMA ISLANDS. 

Parliamentary Privileges—A_ dis- 
pute, whichis now of long standing, 
still continues, between the House 
of Assembly and the government 
of the Bahama Islands. Mr. Wylly, 
the Attorney-general, who has been 
accused by the House of Assembly 
of writing a letter to a member 
of the African Institution, on the 
subject of the treatment of the 
Slaves in the island, was some time 
Since voted to be guilty of a con- 


tempt of the House, and ordered to 
be arrested and committed to prison. 
Mr. Wylly resisted the execution of 
the first warrant by force ; and, being 
arrested on a second, was admitted to 
bail by the judges of the General 
Court. The Governor has supported 
the General Court ; and Ear! Bathurst 
has signified to the Governor, the 
Prince Regent’s disapprobation of the 
proceedings of the House of As- 
sembly.* The latter has repeatedly 
refused to proceed to the dispatch of 





* For a view of the merits of the question, see the Colonial Journal, No, V. 
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business, so long as their privileges 
remain, as they say, invaded; and, 
from the latest intelligence, it appears 
that they still continue inflexible. 





ANTIGUA. 
West India Agriculture-—The ninth 
number of the Colonial Journal con- 
tains two valuable papers, from the 
pen of the right hon. Sir John Sin- 
clair, on the respective agricultures 
of the East and West Indies ; and, in 
relation to the latter subject, a very 
ratifying publication from Antigua 
ae lately reached our hands, entitled 
the “ Antigua Quarterly Agricultural 
Report.” Sir John Sinclair declares 
himself disappointed in the expecta- 
tions which he had once suffered 
himself to form, that the labours of 
the Negroes might be pos | faci- 
litated by the use of machinery. 
Their prejudices,” he tells us, “ can- 
not be surmounted. A correspon- 
dent informs me, that he introduced 
wheel-barrows on his estate, but they 
were soon broken to piéces: the 
Negroes insisting on carrying the 
dung, water, &c. on their heads, con- 
ceiving the use of a wheel-barrow to 
be a species of degradation.”* In 
the report before us, some ground for 
hope may be discovered, that the 
prejudices of the Negroes are not so 
unconquerable as the patriotic and 
indefatigable Baronet has been led to 
fear. The use of the hoe, instead of 
that of the plough, has always been, 
among the practices of West India 
agriculture, the first and most loudly 
condemned. Some allowance is to 
be made for the character of the sur- 
face which the West Indies commonly 
present. 


RED RIVER COLONY. 


Tue death of the late Duke of 
Richmond, admirably qualified, as we 
lately described him, for the gene- 
ral government of British America, 
is perhaps the more to be regretted 
on account of the disorders still, and 
so long subsisting, in the Indian ter- 
ritory, or parts of North America, 
lying west and north of Upper and 
Lower Canada. The disputes of the 
Earl of Selkirk and the North-West 
Company of Canada, and the conse- 
a misfortunes of the colony on 

e Red River, together with the va- 
tious acts of violence which have 
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CApril, 
been committed in the Indian ter. 
tory, within the eight years last ~ 
are principally before the public. J), 
the month of October, 1818, an in- 
dictment was. found, at York, iy 
Upper Canada, against eighteen per- 
sons, part as principals, and part as 
accessaries, for the murder of Mr. 
Robert Semple, who had been ap- 
pointed by the Earl of Selkirk, or by 
the Hudson's Bay Company, to the 
general government of the territories 
of the Company, including the settle- 
ment on Red River. A part of the 
persons indicted have been brought 
to trial and acquitted ; the facts of 
the case appearing to warrant the 
conclusion that the death, or even 
massacre, as it may be called, of Mr. 
Semple and his party, was the result 
of a sudden misunderstanding, and 
even of a very slight, but provoking, 
indiscretion on the part of Mr. Sem- 
ple himself. In the preceding month 
of May, Charles de Reinhard was 
tried at Quebec, and convicted of the 
murder of Owen Keveny, a person 
also in the employ of the Earl of Sel- 
kirk. Mr. Archibald M‘Lellan, 3a 
partner of the North-West Company, 
was tried in June following, as an 
accessary before and after the fact, 
to the murder of the same Owen 
Keveny; but Mr. M‘Lellan was ac- 
guitted by the jury, who retired {or 
about ten minutes. The learned 
Chief Justice, in his charge, ob- 
served, that “ more contradictory 
evidence never came into a court of 
justice ;” and added, “ indeed, there 
is not one fact of any importance in 
which the evidence on the two sides 
is not diametrically opposite.” John 
Cooper, and Hugh Bennerman, two of 
the Earl of Selkirk’s settlers, have 
been tried at York on a charge of 
stealing cannon in a dwelling-house 
of his Lordship. The prisoners were 
acquitted : the act of which they were 
really guilty appearing to be no more 
than a trespass, in removing the can- 
non, which they had reason to appre- 
hend would otherwise have been em- 
ployed to prevent their escape from 
the settlement. In the Court of 
King’s Bench, at York, a verdict fot 
500/. has been obtained against the 
Earl of Selkirk, by Mr. W. Smith, 
for false imprisonment: and a ver- 
dict for 1500. by Mr. Daniel Mac- 





* Colonial Journal, No. IX. p. 44. 
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kenzie, for a like cause. In Febru- 
ary a true bill was found at York, 
against the Earl of Selkirk and 
nineteen others, for a conspiracy to 
ruin the trade of the North-West 
Company. The indictment contains 
three counts, and charges numerous 
overt-acts, particularly the forcible 
seizure or capture of Fort William, 
by the Earl of Selkirk, in the month 
of August, 1816. In a perusal of the 
voluminous reports of the trials which 
have already been had, it is impossi- 
ble not to be struck with the high 
respectability of the judicial proceed- 
ings; with the learning, temper, and 
zeal for justice, which has been dis- 
played by both bench and bar ; and 
with the manner in which new points 
of law have been treated, arising out 
of local acts and circumstances. 
Several further legal proceedings, 
on this embarrassing subject, are still 
pending, both in Canada and in Eng- 
land. Of all the persons charged in 
the indictment for conspiracy just 
mentioned, only one (a Dr. Allen) 
was within the reach of the court at 
York in February 1819. Lord Sel- 
kirk, whose health is spoken of as 
indifferent, isat present in the South of 
France. In the mean time, a fresh oc- 
currence, calling for legal animadver- 
sion, has taken place during the sum- 
mer just past. Tn the month of June, 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. John M‘Tavish, 
partners of the North-West Com- 
pany, were arrested at the Grande 
Rapide (between Lake Winnipic and 
Cedar Lake) under colour of the 
authority of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and confined during four 
months at York Factory, in Hudson’s 
Bay. These gentlemen have recently 
arrived in England in one of the 
Company’s ships. One pretence for 
their arrest was, the means which 
they were considered to possess, for 
stirring the Indians and mixed 
opulation (variously denominated 
alf-breeds, Métifs, and Bois-Brulés, ) 
against the servants of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. A report, from the 
commissioners appointed by govern- 
a roceed to ap Sp an 4 
ry, and investigate matters in 
dispute on the spot has been re- 
cently printed, was laid on the 
tables of the late Parliament. 
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NOVA-SCOTIA. 


Nova-Scotia Agriculture.—The clis 
mate of Nova-Scotia is generally al- 
lowed to have been undervalued by 
the earlier visitors of the country.* 
Its favourableness to human health, 
and to the production of green crops, 
and fine cattle and horses is ually 
allowed ; but its capacities as a corn 
country are still subjects of local con- 
troversy. A writer, who, under the 
signature of Agricola, has acquired 
considerable celebrity in the province, 
earnestly contends, that Nova Scotia 
is “singularly gifted by nature for 
the production of grain, and that the 
present impediments in the way of 
tillage, are not physical and perma- 
nent, but depend on casual circum- 
stances, on moral habits, and on the in- 
fant state of the provincial husband- 
ry.” “ Ts there any country,” he 
asks, * within our territorial bound- 
ary, where corn will not, in nineteen 
seasons out of twenty, ripen and 
perfect?” So highly sanctioned and 
appreciated are the labours of this 
writer, that at a public dinner, 
the Earl of Dalhousie, the Go- 
vernor, rose to propose his health, 
under the fictitious name. His Lord- 
ship described him as “ a gentleman 
who, though unknown to him, de- 
served, he was certain, from his writ- 
ings, the appellation of a scholar and 
a patriot, and whose exertions, in the 
cause of the prosperity of the coun- 
try, called for the esteem of all its 
friends.” 


DEMERARA AND ESSEQUIBO. 


Appeals from the Colonies. —J.Henry, 
Esq., Barrister at Law, of the Mid- 
dle ‘Temple, and late President of 
Demerara and Essequibo, is preparing 
for the press, an examination of the 
very important question, how far the 
Governors of the Colonies have a dis- 
cretionary power to t or refuse 
Appeals from the Colonial tribunals 
of his Majesty in Council, when the 
sum in question exceeds that required 
by the respective regulations of the 
Governors, for granting Appeals, in 
which the nature and various kinds 
of Interlocutory Sentences will be 
considered. \ / 





* For numerous meteorological tables, kept at Halifax and other places in Nova- 


Scotia, see the Colonial Journal. 
Vou. I. 
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NEW ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Passed in the Second Session of the Sixth Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 60 Geo. III. and \st Geo. IV. (1819-20.) 


Chap. X. An Act to indemnify such 
persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for offices 
and employments, and for extending the 
time limited for certain of those pu 
respectively, until the 25th day of March 
3821, and to permit such persons in Great 
Britain as have omitted to make and file 
affidavits of the execution of indentures of 
clerks to attornies and solicitors, to make 
and file the same, on or before the first day 
of Hilary Term 1821, and to allow per- 
sons to make and file such affidavits, al- 
though the persons whom they served shall 
have neglected to take out their annual 
certificates. —(Feb. 28. 2 sheets.) 


Chap. XT. An Act for the better regu- 
lation of — and for making further provi- 
sion touching the election of members to 
serve in Parliament for Ireland—57 Geo. 
III. c. 131 found to be inadequate, and is 
therefore repealed. Polls shall begin on 
the day when demanded, or the day after, 
and continue daily, and conclude at three 
o’clock on the 15th day (Sunday, &c. ex- 
cepted). Poll books to be delivered to the 
clerk of the peace, or other person having 
custody of the records. The Sheriff shall 
indorse the writs for county elections— 
whenever more than eight-hundred free- 
holders are registered in one barony. An 
alphabetical division shall be made, that 
no more than eight-hundred freeholders 
shall poll at one place—clerk of the peace 
shall appoint a person to attend at elec- 
tions with registry book and original affi- 
davits of registry. 

Interpreters shall be appointed if de- 
manded by the candidate.—(Feb. 28. 5 
sheets.) 


Chap. XII. An Act to continue, until 
the 25th day of June 1820, such laws as 
may expire within a limited period.—(Feb. 
28. 1 sheet.) 


Chap. XIII. An Act for continuing an 
Act made in the last session of Parliament, 
enfituled, an Act for punishing mutiny and 
desertion, and for the better payment of the 
army in their quarters—(Feb. 28. 1 
sheet.) 

Chap. XIV. An Act to remedy certain 
inconveniences in local and exclusive juris- 
dictions. Gives power to justices, acting 





in any place not being a county, to commit 
olfenders to the gaol of the county, and to 
bind over witnesses by recognizances to give 
evidence at the sessions of oyer and termi. 
ner.—(Feb. 28. 1 sheet.) 





Local and Personal Acts declared public, 
and to be judicially noticed. 60 Geo. LI, 


I. An Act to continue until the 24th 
day of June 1820, an Act passed in the 
fifty-ninth year of his present Majesty ix. 
tituled, an Act to alter and amend an Act 
made in the 55th year of his Majesty, in- 
tituled an Act to repeal the Acts now in 
force, relating to bread, to be sold in the 
City of London and the liberties thereof, 
and within the weekly bills of mortality, 
and ten miles of the Royal Exchange, and 
to prevent the adulteration of meal, flour, 
and bread, and to regulate the weight of 
bread. 

1 Geo. IV. 

II. An Act for regulating and support- 
ing a new church or chapel within the town 
of Liverpool, in the county palatine of Lan- 
caster, and for the solemnization of mar- 
riages therein. 


III. An Act to continue and amend se- 
veral Acts for building a bridge over the 
river Lea, at Jeremy’s Ferry, and for re- 
pairing roads from thence into the great 
roads at Snaresbrook in the county of Essex, 
and at Clapton in the county of Middlesex. 


IV. An Act to amend an Act made in 
the 59th year of his late Majesty, for 
making and maintaining certain turnpike 
roads within the county of Dumfries, and 
the other highways, bridges, and ferries 
therein, and for more effectually converting 
into money the statute labour in the said 
county. 


V. An Act for enlarging the term and 
power of two Acts of his late Majesty, for 
repairing the road from Buildwas bridge. 
to join the Watling street road, at Tern 
bridge, in the county of Salop. 

VI. An Acct for enlarging the term and 

wers of-several Acts of King George 
iL. and his late Majesty for repairing 
several roads leading from the market- 


house in the town of Much Wenlock, and 
from Gleeton hill to Cressage in the county 
of Salop. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


The Rev. William Richards, LL. D. 
has in the press an Aceount of the Intro- 
duction of Christianity into this Island, 
and the Welsh Nonconformists’ Memorial, 
with a brief Account of the original State 
of the Sacred Writings. 

A Memoir of Dr. Walton, Bishop of 
Chester, and editer of the London Biblia 
Polyglotta, &e. may shortly be expected 
from the pen of the Rev. H. J. Todd. 

In the course of the present month will 
be published, a Picturesque Tour from 
(ieneva and over Mount Simplon to Milan, 
embellished with 36 coloured engravings 
of the most interesting scenery of that ro- 
mantic tract. 

A Geological Primer, in verse, with a 
Poetical Geognosy, or Feasting and Fight- 
ing, and sundry right pleasant Poems, is 
in the press, and may shortly be expected. 

Mr. Forster, a Baptist teacher, and au- 
thor of Essays on Decision of Character, 
will publish, in a few weeks, an Essay on 
the Evils of Popular Ignorance. 

A satirical work, entitled Sketches from 
St. George’s Fields, by Giorgione di Castel 
Chiuso, with 20 vignettes, is in the press. 

Mr. Asbury, of Enfield, is preparing for 
publication an Essay on the Croup, which 
has for its object the illustration of a new 
and successful mode of treating that dis- 
ease. 

Mr. B. Hanbury, of the Bank of Eng- 
land, has in the press an Historical Re- 
search, concerning the most ancient Con- 
gregational Church in England, shewing 
the claim of the Church in Union-street, 
in the Borough of Southwark, to that dis- 
tinction. 

Lord Byron is said to have sent over 
two more Cantos of Don Juan. 

Mr. William Gardiner, author of “ Sal- 
tana, @ Tragedy,”’ ‘* Lectures on Elocu- 
tion,” &c, is printing a Novel, under the 
title of the ** Mock Moralist,” in three 
volumes. / 

Dr. Cook, of Laurence Kirk, has for se- 
veral years been preparing, and has now 
ready for the press, “* A General and His- 
torical View of Christianity.” The work 
will be comprised in three octavo volumes. 

Dr. Cook also intends shortly to submit 


to the public a Bi hical Memoir of the 
late venerable Principal Hill. 
The T i Lectures of the late 


Rey. Principal Hill, of St. Andrews, are 
Preparing for publication. 

_A new periodical Journal, to be pub- 
lished quarterly, is to make its aj ce 
on the first of May, entitled of 
Oriental Li a large portion of which 
will be devoted to a critical account of pro- 
ductions on Oriental subjects. 


Mr. Locker has in the press the Personal 
History of George the Third, undertaken 
with the assistance of persons officially con- 
nected with the late King. 

The Rev. Alexander Stewart, author of 
the Life of Dr. Robertson, &c. has nearly 
ready for publication, **A History of Great 
Britain, from the Accession of George the 
Third to the present Time.” 

** Nice Distinction,” a Tale, may be 
expected in a few days. 

An Account of the Abipones, an Eques- 
trian People in the Interior of South Ame- 
rica, is translating from the original Latin 
of Martin Dobrizoffer, one of the Ex-Je- 
suits, twenty-two years a Missionary in 
Paraguay, and will be published in a few 
weeks. 

Mr. Santagnello has in the press a new 
Set of Exercises, being a sequel to his 
** Italian Exercises.” 

The Conspiracy traced to its Source, or 
a full and free. Developement of those 
Springs, which, in their Combination, have 
marked the Commencement ‘of the Reign 
of George the Fourth, by an Event un- 
paralleled in the English History ; from the 
pen of John Watkins, LL. D. will appear 
in a few days. 

The Rey. T. Gilbert, of Dublin, has in 
the press a Series of connected Lectures on 
the Holy Bible. 

The Author of the Anti-Deist is about 
to publish a Refutation of the Objections 
to the ‘New Translation of the Bible. By 
J. Bellamy. 

Mr. Ingram Cobbin is preparing for pub- 
lication Memorials of Royal Worth, con- 
taining a complete Collection of Anecdotes 
of George III.; to which will be ad- 
ded, Poetical Effusions, occasioned by 
the Death of the Duke of Kent. 

Lacon, or Many Things in few Words, 
by the Rev. C. Colton,. late of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, may be expected in a few 
days. 
In a few weeks will be published, Cam- 
brian Sketches, comprising Letters from 
North Wales, in 1818; Memoranda of a 
Visit to Merionetlishire, im 1819; an Es- 
say on the History and Character of the 
Welsh, during the I4th and 15th Cen- 
turies. ; 

Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania; 
by the Rev. T. 8. Hughes. In 2 vols. dto. 


with E 

Mr. T. Williams is preparing for the 
press a Memoir of his late ajesty and the 
Duke of Kent. This work will comprise a 
Review. of) the lato Reign, Political wet 
M with a i erence to 
ram of Fae a od Religion, and 
<atiied Belgien Liberty. 
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A Romance may shortly be expected 


’ from the pen of Miss Anna Maria Porter, 


entitled ** The Village of Mariendorpt.”’ 

Le Guista d’Enrico IV., in “Italian 
verse; by M. Guazzaroni, author of the 
Italian Grammar, will be shortly published. 

M. Wiffen, author of Aonian Hours, 
has in the press “ Julia Apinula,” and 
other,Poems. 

Chevy Chace; a Poem founded on the 
Ancient Ballad, with other Poems. 

James Grey Jackson, Esq. Professor of 
Arabic, and author of an Account of the 
Empire of Morocco, is preparing for publi- 
cation, an Account of the Timbuctoo and 
Housa territories, in the interior of Africa, 
written by E] Hage Abd Salem Shabecnie, 
a native of Morocco, who had resided in 
those interesting countries as a Merchant. 

Medical Notes on Climate, Diseases, 


Hospitals, and Medical Schools in Fr 
Italy, and Switzerland ; comprising 
Inquiry into the Effects of a Residence in 
the South of Europe, in Cases of Pulo. 
nary Consumption; and illustrating the 

resent State of Medicine and Medical 
Practice in those Countries ; by James 
Clark, M.D. Resident Physician at Rome. 

Ree oe of boy Monastery is deter. 
mined not to be idle: he announces 
rey ounces the 

Nearly ready for Publication, A Serics 
of Chronological Tables of History and 
Literature ; consisting of twelve Tables of 
History, and four of Literature. Trans. 
lated from the German of Professor Bre- 
dow, of the University of Breslau, by 
Major Bell; with a Table of Painters and 
other Additions, by the Translator. ‘The 
Work is printed in royal folio. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Arts and Sciences. 

The Works of Hogarth, from the ori- 
inal Plates, lately in the Possession of 
essrs. Boydell; and others engraved by 
eminent Artists; the Whole ander the 
Superintendance of James Heath, Esq. 
R.A.; accompanied by Explanations of 
the various Subjects; by John Nichols, 
Esq. F.A. S. L. E. and P. No. I. 
rice, to Subscribers, 12. Is.; containing 
. Portrait of H ; 2. Harlot’s Pro- 
gen, Plate II; 3. The Rake’s Progress, 
late II; 4. Idleness and Industry, Plate 

II and IV; 5. Portrait of John Wilkes. 

A new System of Cultivation, without 
lime, or dung, or summer fallows, as prac- 
tised at Knowle Farm, Sussex. By Major 
General Alex. Beatson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Essay on the use of salt for Agricul- 
tural purposes, and in Hortieulture, with 
instructions for its employment as a ma- 
nure, and in the feeding of cattle. By C. 
W. Johnson. 8vo. 3s. 

An account of the various modes of shoe- 
ing Horses, employed by different nations, 
more particularly a comparison between 
the English and French methods. With 
observations on the diseases of the Feet con- 
nected with Shoeing. By Joseph Goodwin, 
8vo. 12s. 

An Essay on Magnetic Attractions, par- 
ticularly as s the deviation of the 
compass, on ship-board, occasioned by the 

influence of the guns, &c. with an 
easy practical method of observing the same 
in all of the world. By Peter Bar- 
low of the Royal Military Academy. 

An Introduction to solid Geometry and 
to the study of graphy, containing 
au investigation of some of the properties 


belonging to the Platonic Bodies independ. 
ent of the Sphere. By N. J. Barker. 8vo. 
2s. 

Instructions for the management of thie 
Blow Pipe, Chemical Tests, &c. &c. in- 
tended to accompany Familiar Lessons on 
Mineralogy, arranged to assist the Learner. 
By J. Mawe, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Nor- 
mandy, ina Series of One Hundred Etch- 
ings, representing exterior and interior views, 
Elevations, and Details of the most cele- 
brated and most curious remains of Anti- 
quity in that country. By John Sell Cot- 
man, Part 1. folio, to be completed in four 
parts, 3/. 3s. each. 


Biography. 

Memoirs of the Private Life, Return, 
and Reign of Na in 1815. By M. 
Fleury de Chaboulon. 8vo. 2 vols. Li. 4s. 

Historical Memoirs of Napoleon. Book 9. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. , 

George the Third, his Court and Family. 
2 vols. 8vo. 11. Bs. 

The Life and Adventures of Antar, a 
celebrated Bedowen Chief, Warrior, and 
Poet, who fiourished a few years prior (0 
the Mohammedan Era. Now first trans- 
lated from the original Arabic. By Fer- 
rick Hamilton, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. 


Education, Dictionaries, &¢- 


the New Testament, with exam es of all 














1820.7] 
review of its Grammatical forms than is to 
be found in any Grammar extant, and elu- 
cidated by quotations from the best Authors. 
By Daniel Boileau. 8vo. 12s. 

‘Excerpta e Poeticis Grecis, in Usum 
Studiose Juventutis, cum notis philologis. 
Edidit M. Hodge, A. M. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A System of British Geography, for the 
use of schools, being a concise and compre- 
hensive View of the Boundaries, Extent, Po- 

ulation, &c. &c. of the various Counties 
of Great Britain and Ireland. By H. J. 
Blease. 18mo. 5s. 


History, General and Particular. 


History of the Crusades for the recovery 
and possession of the Holy Land. By 
Charles Mills, 2 vols. Bvo. 12. 4s. 

AnHistorical and Statistical Account of the 
Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
including various political observations re- 
lating to them. By William Wilkinson, 
Esq. late his Britannic Majesty’s Consul 
to the above-mentioned Principalities. 8vo. 
Us. 
Memoirs of the Court of Westphalia 
under Jerome Bonaparte. 8vo. 9s. 

Travels in the Interior of Africa to the 
Sources of the Senegal and Gambia, under- 
taken by order of the French Government, 
and performed in 1818. By M. G. Mol- 
lien, edited by T. E. Bowdich, Esq. 4to. 
2/. 28. 

A New and Impartial History of Ireland, 
from the earliest Accounts to the present 
Time. By M. M‘Dermot. 8vo. 12s. 

An Account of the Arctic Regions, with a 
History and Description of the Northern 
Whale Fishery. By W. Scoresby, Jun. 
2 vols. 8vo. 27. 2s. 

The Glory pf Regality, an Historical 
Treatise of the Anointing and Crowning of 


the Kings and Queens of England. By 
Arthur Taylor, F.R.S. 8vo. lis. 
Medicine. 


Observations on the nature and cure of 
Glandular Diseases, especially those deno- 
minated Cancer, and on the too frequent 
use of Mercury, strongly recommended to 
the serious consideration of every individual 
—With a detail of various cases in which 
Cancer has been completely removed with- 
out the use of the knife. And, in an A 
pendix, two Cases. 1. On Fissure of the 
Crahium. 2. On Preternatural enlarge- 
ment of the Heart. By Charles Aldes, 
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prevailed in Bristol, during the years 1817, 
1818, and 1819, founded on the Reports of 
St. Peter’s Hospital and the Bristol Infirm. 
ary. By J.C. Prichard, M. D. 8vo. 5s. 

Practical Remarks on the Yellow Fever. 
By George Bernie, Surgeon, R.N. 3s. 6d. 

Illustrations of the unrivalled efficacy of 
Compression and Percussion in the Cure of 
Rheumatism, Sprains, and Debility of the 
Extremities. By William Balfour, M.D. 
2s. : 

Practical Observations on the means of 
preserving the Health of Soldiers in Camp 
and in Quarters. With notes on the Me- 
dical treatment of several of the most Im- 
portant Diseases which are found to prevail 
in the British Army during the late War. 
By Edward ‘Thornhill Luscombe, M. D. 
Member of the Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh, and formerly Senior Surgeon of the 
34th Regiment. 8yo. 6s. 


Miscellaneous. 


A Guide to young Brewers, particularly 
adapted for families. By a practical Brewer. 
8vo. 12s. 

Leigh’s New Picture of England and 
Wales, comprehending a description of the 
principal Towns, Ancient Remains, Natu- 
ral and Artificial Curiosities, Soil and Pro. 
duce, Agriculture, Manufactures, &c. 
18mo. 12s. 6d. 

Lessons of Thrift published for general 
benefit. By a member of the Save-all 
Club. Royal 8vo. 1. Is. 

Proceedings at a Public Dinner given at 
Edinburgh, on the 2Ist of Feb. 1820, in 
honour of Lord Erskine’s visit to his native 
country; also a sketch of the life of the 
Hon. Henry Erskine. By Mr. Jeffery. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Journey in Carniola and Italy in the 
Years 1817, 1818; by W. A. Cadell, 
Esq. F.R.S.; with Engravings, in two 
volumes, 8vo. 1/. 16s. 

Edward, or the Pursuit of Happiness, 
foolscap, 6s. 6d. 

A Letter to Lord Grenville, Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, on the Metalic 
Standard. By Edward Tatham, D. D. 


8vo. Is. 
from the Select Committee to 
whom the several Petitions from the Royal 


* Burghs of Scotland were referred, with 


minutes of Evidence. 8vo. 15s. 

An Essay on the employment of the Poor. 
By R. A. Slaney, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
oe * Opini the P. By Si 

M inion since the Peace. ir 
Rowiand Oldacre, Bart. 8vo. ls. 6d. J 
An Arithmetical Statement of the Im. 


8vo. 1s. 6d. ‘ 
The Absentee, or a Brief examination 


RRs ay Sheree of the Peo. 






















































ple of Ireland, and the Causes of the Dis- 
content and the Disorganized State of the 
Lower classes. By an officer of the Cus- 
toms of Ireland, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Political Queen that Jack Loves, 
with thirteen cuts. 8vo. Is. 

Proceedings in the Case of Mr. Hob- 
house, together with his argument, as it 
appeared in the Times Newspaper, Svo. 
3s. 6d. 

A Plan for the diminution of Poor Rates 
in Country Parishes, by Classification and 
Distribution of Labour. By Rowland 
Stephenson, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 

A Key to the Chronology of the Hindus, 
in a Scries of Letters, in which an attempt 
is made to facilitate the progress of Chris- 
tianity in Hindestan. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

A General view of the Stratification, Mi- 
netalogy of Derbyshire. By John Farey, 
Senior. 8vo. 1. Ls. 

Rules proposed for the Government of 
Gaols, Houses of Correction and Peniten- 
tiaries; to which are added, Plans of Pri- 
sons on improved Principles, and a descrip- 
tion, with plates, of aCorn Milland Water- 
Mill, adapted for the employment of Pri- 
soners. By the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Prison Disciplme. 8vo. 9s. 

An Oration on the Private Virtues and 
Public Actsof His late Majesty George III. 
of blessed memory, delivered at the Great 
Room Marlborough Street, Feb. 25. By 
W. Gardiner, 8vo. Is. 

The Bruce and Wallace: published from 
two MSS. preserved in the Library of the 
Faculty of Advocates, with Notes, Biogra- 
phical Sketches, and a Glossary. 2 vols. 
4to. 61. bs. 

Travels on the Continent, for the Use of 
Travellers. 8vo. 12. 5s. 

The Diary of an Invalid in pursuit of 
Health, being the Journal of a Tour in 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, and France, 
in the years 1817, 1818, 1819. By Henry 
Matthews, A. M. 8vo. 15s. 

Proceedings in the House of Commons, 
and in the Court of King’s-Bench, relative 
to the Author of the “ Trifling Mistake,” 
together with the arguments against Par- 
liamentary Commitment, and the Decision 
which the Judges gave without hearing the 
case. Edited by J. C. Hobhouse, Esq. 


Bvo. 5s. 
Novels. . 


The Monastery, a Romance; by the 
Author of * Waverly,” 3 vols. 12mo. 
M/. 4s. 


Poctry, the Drama, and works of Fiction. 
Valdi, or the Libertine’s Son, a Poem in 
five Patts. By J. Kenney, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Hedin, or the Spectre 
Tale. By the Hon. William Herbert. 
The Aubid,an Eastern Tale. By James 
Atkinson, Esq. Gvo. 3s. 
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of the Tomb, a | 





[ April, 
Poems for Youth. By a Family ¢:.. 
12mo. 3s. 6d.  erenny tee, 

British Bards, or Choice Selections ¢ 
the works of the principal ~ sm oe 
gland, from Spencer to Cowper, with short 
Biographical Sketches, &c. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

‘he Patriarch’s Grave, a Poem to the 
memory of his late Majesty. By B. Read 
Svo. Is. ; 

Royal Elegies, occasioned by the lament. 

. ed Deaths of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent, and our venerable and beloved 
Monarch George III. By the Rey. T. 
Beck, 12mo. Gd. 

The Sceptic, a Poem. By Mrs. Hemans, 
8vo. 3s. 

A Monody on the Iamented Demise of 
his late Majesty, and his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent. By Mrs. M‘Cullum. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Antiquary, a Musical Play in three 
Acts. By Daniel Terry, Esq. &vo. 3s. 

Olivia, or the Orphan, a Tale. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. 

Italian Mysteries, or more Secrets than 
One, a Romance. By Francis Latham. 
3 vols. 12mo. Ifs. 6d. 

Good Humour, or my Uncle the Gene- 
ral. By a Third Cousm. 2 vols. 12mo. 
12s. 

The Hermit of Glenconella, a Novel. 
By M‘Donnel. 12mo. 7s. 

The Tears of a Grateful People, a He- 
brew Dirge and Hymn, chaunted in the 
Greek Synagogue, St. James’s Place, Ald- 
gate, on the day of the Funeral of his late 
Majesty. By Hyman Hurwitz. 8vo. 2s. 

Coincidence, or the Soothsayer, a Novel. 
By Paul Sebright. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

_ The Smugglers, a Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 
16s. 6d. 

Dacresfield, or Vicissitudes of Earth. 
By Cordelia, Chief Lady of the Court of 
Queen Mab. 4 vols. 12mo. Li. 


Theology, Sermons, §c. 


A Catechism on the Truth of Christi- 
anity, and the Divine Inspiration of the 
New Testament. 12mo. 3s. 

Manual, or Exercise in Defence of the 
Bible, with Anecdotes of the late Princess 
Charlotte. 12mo. 4s. 

A Lay Elder's Observations on the Iis- 
7 Doctrine of Christianity. 8vo. 7s. 

essiah’s Kingdom, being a brief In- 
quiry concerning what is revealed in Scrip- 
ture, relative to the Fact; the Time, the 
Signs, and the Circumstances of the Second 
Coming of Christ. By John Bayford, 
F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. 

An Examination of the C made 
against Unitarians and Unhitari and 
Dr. Magee, Bishop of Raphoe, in his Dis- 
courses and Dissertations on the Atone- 


- 








1820.) 
ment and Sacrifice. With some Strictures 
on the Statements of the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s, Dr. Hales, Dean Graves, Dr. Nares, 
Dr. Pye Smith, Mr. Rennel, &c. and on 
the System a by some recent Editors 
of the Greek Testament. By Lant Car- 
penter, LL. D. Svo. 14s. 

Three Sermons on Infidelity. By Dr. 
Butler, of Shrewsbury. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

Sermons, by Johnson Atkinson Busfield, 
D.D. Vol. 2. 8vo. 12s. 

Posthumous Sermons. By John Owen, 
D. D. 8vo. Gs. 7 

The Double Bereavement; Two Ser- 
mons occasioned by the Death of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent, and of His 
Majesty George the Third. By W. B. 
Collier, D.D. 8yo. 2s. 

The Death of Patriotic Princes, a Sub- 
ject for National Lamentation, occasioned 
by the Death of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent. By Joseph Ivimey. 


tivo. Is. 
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A Sermon, preached at Trinity Chapel, 
Knightsbridge, Feb. 6, 1820. By J. G. 
Foyster, A.M. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon on the Death of His late 
Majesty. By J. H. Brooke Mountain, 
A. -r Vicar of Hemel Hempstead. 8vo. 
is. Gd. 

A Sermon, preached in the parish church 
of Harrow-on-the-Hill, Feb. 6, 1820, on 
the Death of His Most Gracious Majesty 
George the Third. By J. W. Cunning. 
ham, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 

A Sermon, preached in the parish church 
of Fifehead Magdalen, Dorset, immedi- 
ately after the Funeral of our late Gracious 
Sovereign. By the Rey. Edward Pea. 
cock. 8vo. Is. 

A Sermon, preached in the Chapel of 
the Foundling Hospital on Wednesday, 
Feb. 16, 1820, being the Day appointed 
for the Funeral of his late most excellent 
Majesty George III. By the Rev. John 
Hewlett, B. D. 8vo. 2s. 








NEW PATENTS. 


To F. Fox, Junr. for a method of facili- 
tating and ensuring the discharge of fire 
amis, and artillery of every description.— 
Jan. 15. 

To J. L. Steinhauser of the City-road, 
fur an improvement on portable lantherns 
or lamps, applicable to various purposes.— 
Jan. Li. p 

To J. Oldham of Dublin, for further 
improvements on his former patent, bear- 
ing date the 10th day of October 1817, for 
an improvement, or improvements on the 
inode of propelling ships and vessels on 
seas, rivers, and canals, by the agency of 
steam.—Jan. 15. 

To J. Main of Newgate-street, for a 
method of preparing and spinning wool, 
cotton, silk, flax, fur, and all other fibrous 
substances. —Jan. 15. 

To J. Thom, and W. Allen of St. Mary- 
le-bone, pianoforte-makers, for an improve- 
ment in pianofortes.—Jan. 15. 

To Robert Salmon of Woburn, and 
William Warrel of Chelsea, for certain 
improvements and apparatus for cooling, 
condensing, and ventilating worts, liquors, 
r~ ~ cther fluids or solid matters.— 

an. 15, 


To M. J. Brunel of Chelsea, for certain 
improvements in making stereotype plates. 
—Jan. 23. 

To Phillips London, Junr., Cannon- 
street, London, for a method of destroying 
or decomposing the offensive vapour arising 
from animal or vegetable matter when heated. 
—Jun. 25, 

To D. Treadwell of Cornhill, for certain 
improvements in the construction of print- 
ing presses.—Jan. 25. 

To J. Moody of Margate, for an ink- 
stand, containing carbonaceous and ex- 
tractive matter in a dry state, which with 
the addition of water only, will supply ink. 
—Jan. 25. 

To G. Shoobridge of Houndsditch, and 
W. Shoobridge of Mardon, Kent, for a 
substitute for flax or hemp, and for manu- 
facturing the same for all purposes for 
which flax or hemp are used.—Feb. 5. 

To J. Huggett of Hailsham, Sussex, 
for a machine to be attached to carriages as 
a substitute for a drag, to regulate the 
speed, and to prevent accidents in going 
down hill, or in other perilous situations. 
Feb. 10. 


a 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Henry Baker Tristram, of Christ Church, 
eg to the : 


Besgen, +o teed 3 army College, Cam- 

ridge, to v ng’s Brompton, Somer- 
set.—Rey. john Taxwead, to the | 

, St. John.—Rev. G. Mettam, to the vicar- 

e of ie ga Pa William Clayton, B. A 


Rybu and 
folk.—Rev. Richard , B.A. to the rectory of 
Elsing, Norfolk. Fr 
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BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 


Bankrupts. 





[ T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country.) 


Gazcttc—F vb. 5. 


Boustead, Mary Margaret, late of Devoushire- 
street, * ieeton — dealer. Att. Nicholls, 
Cast! e-street, Holborn. re 

Buck, John, late of Arundel-street, Strand, sta- 
tioner. Att. S. Watson, Clifford’s-inn. T 

Elliott, Henry, Chippenham, clothier. Atts. Bour- 
dillon and Hewitt, Bread-street, Cheapside, Lon: 
don. C, 

Fullcarton, John, Manchester, saddler. Atts. 
Wright and Cole, Temple, London. C, 

Gallant, William, Leadenhall-market, London, 
fishimonger. Att. T. Jackson, ’Change-alley, 
London. T. 

Giles, Daniel, now or late of Syford, mealman. 
Att. G. Nelson, 11, Essex-street, Strand. C. 

Greenland, Edward, Old Kent-road, carpenter. Att. 
Glynes, Burr-street, East Smithfield, London. T. 

Hannah, Thomas, Liverpool, builder. Att. Wilson, 
Cornwallis-street, Liverpool. (. 

Hughes, John, and John Clare, Liverpet, ers. 
Atts. Clarke, Richards, and Medcalf, 109, Chan- 
cery-lane, London. C. 

Jardine, John Cron, Sheffield, draper. Att. Capes, 
¥, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn, London. C., 

Le Chevalier, Thomas, late of Wotton-Underedge, 
common-brewer. Atts. Price, Williams, and 
White, Lincoln’s-inn, London, T. 

Lipsham, Thomas, St. Jaines’s-street, Westmin- 
ster, confectioner. Atts. Richardson, Fisher, and 
Lake, Bury-street, St. James’s. T. 

Martin, Peter, late of Little Harrowden, baker. 
Atts. Bridges and Quilter, Red Lion-square, Lon- 

u ‘ 


don. C, 

Millard, Jonathan, Minories, London, bellows- 
maker. Att. Cockayne, 5, Lyon’s-inn. T. 

Patrick, Thomas Chase, Austin-Friars, London, 
iusurance-broker. Atts. Wiltshire, Bolton, and 
Cole, Winchester-house, Old Broad-street. T. 

Stewart, Charles, Kingston-upon-Hull, wine-mer- 
chant. Atts. Watkins and Peoly, 2, Stone-build- 
ings, Lincoln’s-inn, London. C. 

Todd, Archibald, late of Catherine-court, Tower- 
hill, merchant. Att. Clarke, 162, Bishopsgate- 
street-Without. T. 

Turner, Nathaniel James, Tower-street, London, 
merchant. Att. Doughty, 14, Paper-buildings, 
Temple. T. . 

Walker, John, jun. Axbridge, common-brewer. 
Att. Pain, New-inn, London. C. 

Weston, James, late of Tenterden, printer. Atts- 
Dyne and Son, 59, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, Lon. 


don. C. 

Wilson, Richard, Birmingham, merchant. Atts. 
Clarke, Richards, and Medcalfe, 109, Chancery- 
lane, London. C. 

Wiudeatt, Thomas, Bridgetown, woo!llen-manufac- 
turer. Atts. Darke, Church, and Darke, 30, Ked 
Lion-square, London. C. 

Wornell, Wm., Downton, linen-draper. tts. 
Jenkins, James, and Abbott, New-inn, Lon- 


don. C. 
Gazette—Feb. 8. 


Balme, John, Gomersal, and John Housman, 
Broowsgrove, woolstaplers. Att. Evans, Hatton- 
garden, London. C, 

Bidwill, Jos. Green, Exeter, winé-merchant. Att. 
Young, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house, Lon- 


don, T. 
Blease, Robt., Altrincham, flourdealer. tts. 
Wright and Cole, Temple, London. C. 
a reer “ — emt mt Seotene, Lon- 
on, merchants. . Hae ‘ew-court, 
c Me tay bento biden * 
ngton, Samuel, Ash mercer, A 
Chance, John, Worcester, malster. Att. G. Ed- 
= Exchequer-office, Lincoln’s-inn, Lon- 


Dundas, Jas., Carlisle, cattlé-dealer. 7 
pit aod Fisher, 31, Red-lion ed ‘London C 
¥¢, Saml. Norwich, grover. Att. J. Goodwin, 


Farmer, John, late of Skinner-s 
victualler. Att. W.S. Dacie, Pace 

. bey eae 
ord, Edward, late of Lime-street, Londo 
St. + we gy arene, aye Middlesex sd 
merchan oung, Charlotte- Pot iy 

: house, - non. T. & row, Mansion. 
ullarton, John, Manchester, sadder. 
Wright and Cole, Temple, London. C. an 

Henley, Wm., late of Holywell-street, Strand 
Middlesex, silk-mercer. “ Atts. Jacomb and 
Bentley, Basinghall-street. ‘I. 

Medcraft, John, late of Lamb’s-Conduit-streo: 
Middlesex, jeweller. Att. Boxer, Old Jewry. T° 

Owens, John, Kington, iroumonger. Att. 1}. Pus, 
33, Bernard-street, Russell-square, London, (.” 

Ritson, —_ Carlisle, tallow-chandler. Att. 
Drake, Old Fish-street, Doctor’s-Commons. 

Shuttleworth, John, and Thos. Stephens, Torkinz. 
ton, dealers. Att. Wigglesworth and Cross|.. 
Gray’s-inn-square, London. (. . 

Smith, Saville, Stayley, cotton-spinner. Att, 
| ey tae Spinks, and Reddish, Temple, Lon 

on. C. 

Solomon, Godfrey, Leman-street, Goodman’s-fields, 
Middlesex, hardwareman. Att. Hutchinson, 
Crown-court, Threadneedle-street, London. 1. 

Thomas, -Bartholomew Boyle, Plyniouth-dork, 
beer-brewer. Atts. Darke, Church, and Darke, 
30, Red Lion-square, London: C. 

Willians, Benj., Birmingham, chemist. Atts. 
Egerton, Norton, and Chaplin, 3, Gray’s-ino- 
square, London. C. 

Wilson, Robert, late of Bridge-street, Vauvha!l, 
Surry, linen-draper. Att. Phillips, 28, King- 
street, Covent-garden. T. 
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Bolingbroke, Henry, lately of Surinam, but now of 
Great Yarmouth. Atts. Swain, Stevens, Maples, 
Pearse, and Hunt, Old Jewry, London. C. 

Brown, Wm. Aikin, late of Bromicy, Middlesex, 
brewer. Att. T. Bennett, Tokenhouse-yard. T. 

Buer, Wm., Church-street, Greenwich, butcher, 
Att. C. and R. Parker, Greenwich. T. 

Dickins, Ezekiel, Eynsford, draper. Att. Carter, 
Lord Mayor’s Court-ofiice. T. 

Dipper, Francis, Worcester, silk-mercer. Att. . 
ag ane Exchequer-office, Lincolu’s-iun, Lon- 

on. C. 

Endicott, John, sen. Exeter, builder. Att. R. 
Brutton, Old Broad-street, London. ©. 

Gibson, Thomas, late of Whitehaven, butcher. 
Att. Armstrong, Staple-inn, London. C. ; 

Gregson, Thos., Ormskirk, vintner. tts. Blac k. 
stock and Bunce, King’s-Bench-Walk, Tempe, 
London. C. aS 

Gundry, Thos., and John Gundry, Goldsithney, 
merchants. Att. B. Follett, 2, Puper-buildings, 
Temple, London. C. ; 

Hayton, John Wright, Greenfield, Holywell, irou- 
manufacturer. Att. G. Edmonds, Exchequet- 
office, ey 8 gegen Cc. ’ 

Jones, Wm., late of t-cheap, London, wine- 
merchant. Att. Richardson, Golden-square, 
London. T. ar 

Keunard, Chas., Pett, tailor. Atts. Bartlett alk 
on Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, Lou- 

n. T. 

Marks, Wm., St. Michael, carver and gilder. Atts. 

Ln ht, Jones, and Knight, 2, St. James’s square, 
Cc 


n. C. 

Maund, Jas., late of New-street, Covent-garden, 

Middlesex mercer. Atts. Knight and Freeman, 

Basingha!i-street. T. te, 

Napier, nwell, Hurst-mill, mealman. : 
-street, 


Nethersole avd Barron, Essex Strap 4 
Norris, Thos., late of “Ramagate, grocer. 


a London 
le, Palsgrave-place, 
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, Henry, Brighthelmstone, grocer. Att. 
Pelt ell, Union-court, Old Broad-street, Lon- 


don. T. 
ine, Thompson, Bear-street, Lelcester-fields, 

Ra tiddlesex, Perfamer. Att. hahaa Mi Lower 
Thornhaugh-street, Bedford-square. ‘ 

Smith, Thos. Tyrrell, Ramsdon-Crays, butcher. 
Atts. Milne and Parry, Temple, London. T. 

Swan, Wm., New-street, New-road, Commercial- 
road, Middlesex, master-mariner. Att. Butler, 
3, Cornhill, London. T. 

Thomas, Bartholomew Boyle, now or late of Ply- 
mouth-Dock, beer-brewer. Atts. Darke, Church, 
and Darke, Plymouth-Dock. C, 

Walton, Ralph, Wood-street, Cheapside, London, 
hosier. Att R. W. Hayward, 4, Took’s-court, 
Cursitor-street, London. T. 


Gazette—Feb. 15. , 
Armistead, Wm., Soyland, worsted-spinner, Atts. 
hemrieowerth and Cresel ey, Gray’s-inn, Lon- 
don, C. 
Beaton, Heary, West Camel, malster. Atts. Brun- 
drett, — and See London. C. 
V ’. 


Carnes, Wm., Canal-row, Bermondsey, Surrey, 
rope-maker, Att. Townson, 4, Ratelitte 


hway. T. 

Cattell, Edwd., Milverton, mealman, Atts. Collett, 
Wimbura, and Collett, Chancery-lane, Lon- 
don. C. 

Clarke, Francis, Leicester, shoe-maker. Att. S. 
Taylor, 24, John-street, Bedford-row, London. 
Hobroyd, Johg, Horton, calico-manufacturer. Att. 

Nettlefold, 2Norfolk-street, Strand, London. C. 

Hutchinson, Eliz., Nottingham, confectioner. Att. 
K. S. Taylor, Field-court, Gray’s-inn, London. C. 

Lawton, Thes., and Saml. Roe, Stayley-bridge, ma- 
chine-makers. Atts. Milne and Parry, Temple, 
London. C. 

Nessiter, Chas., Grimsbury, Northamptonshire, 
tanner. Atts. Clarke, Richards, and Medcalfe, 
Chancery-lane, London. C. 

Perry, Thos., sen. of Boddicott, nurseryman. Atts. 
Lowes and Cowburn, Temple, London. C. 

Stevens, Jas., Cherrybinton, gardener. Atts. John 
and Rowland Smith, Hatton-garden, London. Cc. 

Tipping, Thos., Warrington, miller. Atts. Mason 
— Hoa es New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 

ndon. C, 
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Beckwith, Charles, Preston, draper. Att. H. T. 
Shaw, Ely-place, don. C. ; 

Brook, Ignatius, Huddersfield, tanner. Atts. 
Clarke, Richards, and Medcalfe, Chancery-lane, 
London. C, 

Chapman, Robert, Beccles, ironfounder. Att. W. 
Bromley, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn, London. C. 

Dann, George, Linton. Atts. Egan and Water- 
man, Essex-street, Strand. C. 

yball, Daniel, White-horse-tavern, Fetter-lane, 
London, tavern-keeper, Att. Arundel, 3, Furni- 
val’s-inn, Holborn. T. 

Haffuer, Martin, Cannon-street, St. George, Mid- 
dlesex, am Att. West, Red Lion-street, 
Wapping. T. 

Jones, ba ser Burscough, innkeeper. Att. K. 
. Gaskell, W — Cc. . 

Knight, John, late of Fore-street, London, cheese- 
monger. Atts, Oriel and Leader, 12, Finch-lane, 
Cornhill, London, T. 

Lecand, Benj. Louis, Great Preseot-street, Good- 
man’s-fields. Att. Sheffield, Great Prescot-street, 
Goodman’s-fields. T. 

Norris, William, 

_Gillbank, 46, Coleman-street, London. C. 

Staw, John, Micklehurst, clothier. Att. Battye, 


wich, linen r. Atts. 
Herringham, ew Bos- 


Simpson, Andrew, St. Swithin’s-lane, lesion, 


perrin 9 abut, ." . 

“on. hedtenderee - —. ‘as Lambert and 

Taylor, John, late of B mstone, wine-mer- 
chant. Atts. Mason and Houseman, New Bridge- 


Tinson,’ Williams, Christchurch, innholder, Att. 
yeaa “a Gulldford-street, mm ne 
Veer Att. ‘Wilde, College hill Tt. 


Bankrupts. 
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Williams, James, Crowland, eon. Atts. Brem- 
a : and et Dyer’s-buildings, Holborn 
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Arnott, John, Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill, 
London, stationer. Att. Templar, John-street, 
Minories. T. 

Brooks, Jehn, 3, Great Windmill-street, Westmin- 
ster, butcher. Att. Lumsden, 12, Clifford’s-inn, 
Fleet-street. T. 

Carter, William, jun. Nuneaton, silk-manufac- 
+ Att. Edmunds, 19, Skinuer-street, Snow- 
1 .* . 

Cheetham, Josiah, Stockport, cotton-spinner, and 
William ‘Yzight, Glossop, machine-maker, Atts. 
Hurd and Jehnson, Lendon. C. 

Ellis, Joseph, Wellingore, maltster. Atts. Loding- 
= — all, Secondaries? Office, Temple, Lon- 
on. C, 

Gratwick, Edward, Milton, next Sittingbourne, 
innkeeper. Atts. Clutton and Carter, High- 
street, Southwark. T. 

Hatch, William, Eccleston, near Croston, corn- 
merchant. Att. Blacklock, Serjeant’s-inn, Lon- 


on. C, 

Hodgson, Michael, Sunderland near the Sea, gro- 
cer. Att. Hindmarsh, Crescent, Jewin-street, 
Cripplegate, London. é. 

Jackson, Richard, Otley, woollen-draper. Atts. 
Few, Ashmore, and Hamilton, 2, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden. C. 

Longden, Joha, Cam, coal-merchant. Atts. Ad- 
lington and v7 ea Bedford-row, London. C. 
Oliver, Jehn, of Hemlington-row, Branspath, cat- 

tle-dealer. Att. Jones, New Inn, London. C, 

Robinson, Trimer, Cambridge, butcher. Atts. J. 
and R. Smith, 93, Hatton-garden, London. C. 

Russ, John, Devizes, innkeeper. Att. Strange, De- 


vizes. C. 

Samson, Michael, Dorset-place, Clapham-road, 
Surry, Exchange-broker. Atts. Blunt and Bow- 
man, Old Broad-street. T. 

Welman, Christopher, Ilminster, linen-draper. 
Atts. Adlington and Gregory, 1, Bedford-row, 
London. C. 

Wood, John, Thornes, Wakefield, and Joshua 
Wood, Wakefield, dyers. Att. Lake, 9, Cateaton- 
street, London. C. 
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Asquith, Thos. Gibson, and David Asquith, Fen- 
church-street, London, merchants. Atts, Lee 
and Townshend, Three-crown-square, South- 


wark. C. 

Bilbrough, Saml., Gildersome, late of Philadelphia, 
cloth-merchant. Att. T. Evans, 97, Hation. 
garden. T. 

Block, Wm., Bathwick, cabinet-maker. Att, J. 
Haliday, 12, Old-Bond-street, London. C 

Comber, Chas., Dorking, carpenter. Atts. Tom- 
linsons, Thomson, and Baker, Copthall-court, 
Throgmorton-street. T. 

Cook, John, Helmsley, merchant. Atts, Bell and 
Brodrick, Bow-church-yard, London. C. 

Edwards, David, Newport, corn-dealer. Att. W. 
} King, Esq. Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, Lon- 

on. C, 

Emmett, Daniel, Chippenham, butcher. Att. E. 
Eyre, song eee Cc. 

France, Edwin, Huddersfield, plumber. Att. Lake, 

Cateaton-street, London. C. 

Gidney Jeremiah Flegg, Gravel-hill, victualler. 

Att. Glynes, Burr-street, East-Smithfield, Lon- 


don. T. 

Hamilton, Gilbert, and Josiah Saxon, Queen- 
street, Cheapside, London, warehouseinen, Atta, 
Stratton and Allport, 41, Shoreditch, London. T. 


Hindle, Wm., Leeds, draper. Att. Makinson, 

Harla Biv Thos. Harbury, iller. Att. R. G 

orley, Edw. miller. . G. 

Hurfoot, 3, King’s-Beneh-Walks, Inner-Temple, 
on. UC. 


wre. Joseph, Gildersome, cloth-merchant. 

ae. S Wilscn, Creville-street, Hatton-gar- 

King, Jas. Birmi wire-worker. Atts. 

Bourdillon and Hewitt, -street, Cheapside, 

ak as., Hatton Middlesex, wool- 
as. 

len A ide on and Hewitt, Bread- 
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Leigh, er, Liverpool, soap-maker. Atte. Lowes 
and Conuurn, Tele, London, C. 

Levy, Joseph, Carter-street, Cutler-street, Hounds- 
ditch, London, dealer. Att. Norion, 32, New- 
Union-street, Little Moorfields. T. ‘ 

Macmaster, John, Norfolk-street, New-road, Mile- 
end, Middlesex, master-mariner. Att. Fitzgerald, 
Lawrence-Pountney-hill. T. 

Richie, James, Woolwich, baker. Att. Mr. M. 
Michael, Threadneedle-street. C. ; 

Taylor, Wm. Keightley, now or late of Birming- 
ham, dealer in bullion. Atts. Alexander and 
Holme, New-inn, London. C. , 

Voysey, James Sitch, Ratcliffe-highway, Middle- 
sex, grocer. Atts. Evitt and Rixon, Hayden. 
square, Minories. T. 

Wainwright, John, Birmingham, bellows-maker. 
Atts. Bourdillon and Hewitt, Bread-street, Cheap- 
side, London. C. 

Watson, Peter, Liverpool, merchant. Atts. Ad- 
lington and Gregory, Bedford-row, London, C. 
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Forster, John Herring, and Chas. Dobson, Norwich, 
manufacturers. Atts. Tilbury and Langdale, 
Faleon-street, Falcon-square, London. C. 


Morris, Saml., Blymbill-lawn, Bbatcher. Att. 
Hciks, Gray’s-inn-square, London. C. 
Vaughan, Wm., Compton-Dando, malster. Atts. 


Nethersole and Barrop, Essex-street, Strand, 
London. C. 
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Ashley, Edward, Liverpool, sail-maker. Att. 
Maugham, Great St. Helen’s, London. C. 

Barnard, Wm. Henry, and Chas. Barnard, Liver- 
pool, merchants. Atts. Lowe and Bower, South- 
ampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. C. 

Chesmer, Henry, late of Broad-street-buildings, 
London. Atts. Alliston and Hundleby, Free- 
man’s-court, Cornhill, London. T. 

Flear, Wm., Turnagain-lane, Fleet-market, Lon- 
don, painter. Att. D. Jones, 1, New-inn, Lon- 
don. T. 

Freeman, Thos., Cheltenham, surgeon.  Atts. 
) nay and Blower, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Lon- 
on, C, 

Glover, Chas., Braintree, linen-draper. Att. But- 
ler, Cornhill. T. 

Herbert, Chas., Warminster, farmer. Att. J. Platt, 
New Boswell-court, Lincoln’s-inn, London. C. 
Littlewood, Joshua, Manchester, dealer. Atts. 
Appleby and Serjeant, Gray's-inn-square, Lon- 

on. C, 

Macintire, Jas., Tenby. spirit-lealer. Atts. Wil- 
lias, Hilliard, and Hastings, Gray’s-inn, Lon- 
don. (. 

Potter, Geo., High-street, Poplar, Middlesex, gro- 
cer. Att. West, Red Lion-street, Wapping. T. 
Richards, Wm., Penzance, merchant-tailor. Att. 
pf Price, 1, Lincoln’s-inn New-square, Lon- 

on, C, 

Smith, John Sydney, Brighthelmstone, drugyist. 
a. Tasker, Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn, Lon- 
on. T. 

Ward, Saml., Boston, millwright. Atts: Lodington 
and Hall, Secondaries’ Office, Temple, Lon- 


don. C, 
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Atkinson, Joseph, and Thos. Atkinson, Bradford» 
wine-merchants, Att. Makinson, Middle Tem- 
ple, London, C, 

Aunger, Jas., Exeter, woollen-draper. Att. R. 
Brutton, 55, Old Broad-street, London. (. 

Bonzer. Francis Wim., late of Bristol, sugar-refiner. 
Att. E. Big, 29, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane, London. C, ' 

Bunker, Joseph, Girafton-street, Soho, Middlesex, 
iroamonger. Att. Fisher, 1, Inner Temple-lave, 
London. T. 

Dale, Wm., Richmond, Yorkshire, woollen-draper. 
Atts. Lambert and Son, 7, Bedford-row, Lon- 
don. C, 

Keates, James, late of Enden, innholder. Att. 
Falcon, 4, Elm-court, Temple, London. (. 

Kingdon, Christopher, late of Weston super mare, 
7 Att. G. Chilton, Chancery-lane, Lon- 
ion. C. 

Knill, Henry, late of Duke-street, West Smithfield, 


London, butcher. Att. Smith, Aldermanbury 
Postern, London. T. 


Bankrupts—Sequestrations—Births. 
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Lister, Joseph, and Joshua Banks Lay, Lo: ord- 
e, dyers. Atts. Stocker, Dawson and Her. 
ringham, New Boswell-court, London. (. 
Lynne, Joseph, and Chas. Lynne, Finsbury-square 
merchants. Atts. Walker and Rankin, 9. 0) 
Jewry, London. T. 
Macintosh, John, Kingston, malster. Atts. Blunt 
and Bowman, Broad-street-buildings, London. T. 
Smith, John, Doncaster, seedsman. tts. War. 
kins and Peoly, Lincoln’s-inn, London, C. 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
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Douglas, James, merchant, Stirling. 

Lang, James, and Robert Cochran, merchants, 
Glasgow. 

Murray and Bonnard, booksellers, Glasgow. 

Robertson, Robertand Co., spirit-dealers, Greenock 

Henderson, Thomas, jun. merchant, Anstruther 
Easter. 

Otton, Stephen, china merchant, Glasgow. 

Howie, John and Joseph, merchants, Irvine. 

Lawrie, John and George, surgeons, Edinburg). 

Neilson, John, near Airdrie. 

Ewing, James, and Alexander Miller, merchants, 
Greenock. 

Gray, Alexander, cloth-merchant, Irvine. 

Gordon, James, cooper, Aberdeen. 

M‘Kellar, Dugald, merchant, Greenock. 

Glen, Wm., coal-master, Armsheugh, Irvine. 

Plimpton, John and Co., merchants, Edinbure) 

Bute, Wm., builder, Glasgow. 

Cowan, Wm., flesher, Paisley. 

Laing, Francis, merchant, Newburgh. 

Morgan, Andrew, merchant, Kirkaldy. 

Morgan, John, merchant, Kirkaldy. 

Pride, Wm., merchant, Kettle, Fifeshire. _ 

Stevenson, John and Co. dyers, Govan-croit, wear 
Glasgow 





BIRTHS. 


Feb. 17. At Wimbledon, the lady of the Rev. Jo 
sbua Ruddock, a son. 
— Mrs. John Arnett, of Kennington-green, 4 
daughter. 
— At Peckham, Mrs. G. Brown, a son. 
In Great Marlborough-street, Mrs. Abraham, 
a son. 
— Mrs. Miles, of Leigh Court, near Bristol, a son. 
9. At Camberwell, the Lady of Capt. Sir G. M. 
Keith, Bart. a daughter. 

20. The lady of E. Parratt, Esq. of Clapham-road, 
a son. ; 
— Mrs. Burnie, at the Rectory-house, Woodfor', 

a daughter. 
21. The lady of Paynton Pigot, Esq. a daughter. 
— In Euston-square, Mrs. Edward Dubois, a son 
22. At Kennington, Mrs. Thos. Parratt,a daugiite: 
— In the Regent’s Park, the lady of Charles \. 
Tulk, Esq., a son. P 
23. In Fleet-street, Mrs. Devey, twins. 

— At Knowlton Court, the lady of Capt. Huelies 
D’Aeth, R.N. a daughter. Ae 
24. In Harley-street, Mrs. Kenneth M*‘henzie, 
a son. : 
— In Portman-square, the lady of Lieut. Co! 

Lane, a son. ' 
26. At Southend, Essex, the lady of Capt. Josep! 
Rickets, a son. 
— At Bath, Mrs. W. C. Thorp, a daughter. be 
27. In York-place, Baker-street, Mrs. Colonel ( 
ville, a son. 
— At Guildford, the Hon. Mrs. Legge, a daughter. 
— At Kensington, the lady of Major Barues, a se". 
28. At Highbury, Mrs. Storks, a danghter. | 
March 1. At Brentford, Mrs. E. Lawford, twins. 
— At Cheam, the lady of the Rev. Richard Moss, 


ason. 

— inthe Kent Road, Mrs. Edward Pole, a son. . 

3. In Bedford-row, the mat of Frederic Pollock, 
Esq. Barrister-at-law, a daughter. : 

4. In Dover-street, Piccadilly, lady Shone, ® 
daughter. : 

- In Charies-street, Berkeley-square, Mrs. P. 


» a son. ‘ is 

— At Turnford, Herts, thé lady of Colonel Bliss, 
a daughter. 

— At Twyford, Wilts, Mrs. Cross, a daughter. 


6. At Holloway, Mrs. Rupert Ingleby, a son. 


7. At Chiswick, the lady of Sampsou Horne, Es. 
a son, 
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7, In Seymour-place, the Hon. Mre. Leigh, a 
aughter. 

- Mrs. Fuller Maitland, a daughter. 

_. The lady of Thomas Smart, Esq. of Hackney, 


a son. 
- lady of John Sawry Impey, Esq. a son. 
- At Woodford-bridge, the lady of J. Cotton, Esq. 


son. 

1 hhedfordesquare, the lady of A. Spottiswoode, 
Esq. a daughter. ; 

1}. At Aylesbury, Mrs. Thomas Tindal, a son. 

— The lady of ©. D. Gordon, Esq., of Denmark- 
hill, a daughter. 

12. In Mon oe, the Hon. Mrs. Pell, ason. 

— AtMuswell-hill, Mrs. G. Scotland, a son. 

— AtStafford, the lady of Capt. Rollins, R.N. a 
daughter. 

13, At Barnes, the lady of John Hillersdon, Esq. 
ason. 

14. The lady of David D. Davis, M. D. of George- 
street, Hanover-square, a son. 

is. The lady of W. Anderson, Esq. of Great Port- 
land-street, a son. 

— The Hon. Mrs. Johnstone, a daughter. 

i). At Southampton, the lady of Lieut. Edmond- 
stone, R. N. a son. 

— In Pall Mall, Mrs. Lemuel Jones, a daughter. 

2». At Brighton, Mrs. General Cox, twins 

— At Lexden-hall, the lady of Samuel Becken- 
ham, a son. 

— In Portman-square, Mrs. E. Deacon, a daugh- 
ter. 

IN SCOTLAND. 


Mrs. Pearson, of Myrcairnie, a daughter. 

At Newmains, Mrs. David Syme, a daughter. 

In ¢ 5 meer gy Mrs. Cathcart, a son. 

ie, ) Laberet, lady Elizabeth Hope Vere, of a 
daughter. 

The lady of Alexander Norman Macleod, Esq. of 
Harris, a daughter. 

At Edinburgh, the lady of Major General the Hon. 
Alexander Duff, a daughter. 

At Loanhead, the lady of the late R. Riccalton, 

__ Esq. —— of the a danghter. 

The Hon. Mrs. Elliot, adaughter. 


IN IRELAND. 


In Rutland-square, Dublin, the Countess Long- 

_ ford, of a son. 

The Right Hon. the Countess of Wicklow, a 

The Kight Hon. Lady Page 
e Rig on. t, AsOn. 

The Lady of Col. Oven. ason. 

= _ of Capt. Phipps, Royal Dragoons, a 
aughter. 

At Tulakeele county, Louth, the lady of James 
Coleman, Esq., a son. 

In Cork, the Hon. Mrs. Murray, of a son. 

At Glin House, the lady of the Knight of Glin, 


a son. 
. Longford, the lady of the Rev. C. H. Minchin, 
so 


n. 
In Dublin, the lady of the Rev. F. Ruttledge, a son. 
In Limerick, the lady of Darby y, Esq. 


4 son, 


In Killarney, the Indy of Lieut.-Col. M‘Carthy, 


ABROAD. 
At Madras, Mrs. Simpson, relict of the late M. 
Simpson, Esq. a daughter. 
At Boulogne-sur-le-mer, the lady of Sir Thomas 
Strange, late Chief-Justice of Madras, a dangh- 
r 


At Gibraltar, the lady of Major Fyers, a son. 
The lady of Sir John Neatoit Chict Justice of 


ras, @ son. 
At Quebec, the lady of James Kerr, Esq. Judge of 
the Court of King’s Bench, a son. 
MARRIAGES. 
Feb, 17. N. E. Mosley, Esq. of Park-hill, » to 


Stables pee aoe am 


ee bog . 

— W. G, Macknight, Esq. of Jamaica, to Eliza, 

} you daughter of J. Manners, Esq. 

8. At Capt. Henry Keats, Royal Engineers, 
toe only daughter of Charles Cobb, Esq. 

— At the Rev. Edward Bissett, to Maria, 
eldest of R. Ford, Esq. Enfield Chace. 
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19. At Lewisham, J. W. Hartsborne, Esq. of 
Black-heath, to Caroline, eldest daughter of B. 
Newton, Esq. of the same place. 

— At Ware, Lieut. Russell, Royal Marines, to 
Eliza, youngest daughter of Major Reid, of 
Amwell. 

20. At Reading, William Horne, Esq. of Maiden 
Early, to Sarah Duval, only daughter of Phillip 
Duval, Esq. of Newbery. 

— At Maidenhead, Rev. P. Morris, to Rebecca 
Love, of Marlowe. 

21. F. W. Campbell, Esq. of Barbeck, N. B. to 
Sophia, danghter of the late Sir E. Winnington, 

., of Worcestershire. 

— At Litchfield, the Rev. Henry Gregory, D.D. to 
Sophia, relict of the late Rev. Edward Knight. 
22. At Billericay, the Hon. Capt. Freemantle, R.N. 
to Emma, youngest daughter of Sir James Long, 

of Writtle. 

23. W. J. Heath, Esq. to Matilda, third daughter 
of James Heath, Esq. of Russell-place. 

— Rev. F. Doliman, of Milton, Kent, to Amelia, 
oungest daughter of James Heath, Esq. of 
ussell-place. 

24. At Chiswick, R. W. Partridge, Esq. of Oakely- 
hall, Essex, to Frances Anna, only daughter of 
Peter La Fosse, Esq. of Turnham Green. 

— F. Close, Esq. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
to Anne, third daughter of the late Rev. John 
Arden, of Stafford. 

25. J. Deane, Esq.to Louisa Jane, second daughter 
of the late J. Furnell, Esq. of London. 

— J.C. Robuck, Esq. of Lower Grosvenor-street, 
to Rachel, eldest daughter of F. Legrange, Esq. 
of Berkley-square. 

26. At Oxford, Rev. James Corston, of Magdalen 
College, to Ann Eliza, youngest daughter of 
of Morris Kennon, Esq. of Woodstock. 

27. Richard Smith, Esq. of Portman-square, to 
Hester, third daughter of Lieut.-Col. Green, of 
Maidstone. 

— At Colchester, J. Lucock, Esq. of Ipswich, to 
Jessy, widow of the late Rev. Paul Cooke, D.D 
28. At Witham, C. Hall, Esq. Surgeon, to Miss 

Bourdillon, of Chelmsford. 

— Edward Leigh, Esq. of Southgate, to Eliza, 
fourth daughter of J. L. Dixon, of Tottenham. 
29. Theophilus Hearsey, Jun. of Denmark-hill, to 
Anne, eldest daughter of Robert Gibson, Esq. 

Camberwell. 

March 1. Francis Clore, Esq. A. B. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Anne, third danghter of 
the late Rev. John Arden, of Longcroft Hall. 

2. Capt. J. N. Burton, 33d Infantry, to Martha, se- 
cond daughter of Richard Baker, Esq. of - 
ham-house, Herts. 

— At Bersted, Sussex, Richard Veritz, to Charlotte, 
second daughter of Sir Rupert George, Bart, 

3. At Bath, r Speeding, of the Queen’s Dra- 
goons, to S , only daughter of Hugh Parkin, 
Esq. of Skirsgill-house, Cumberland. 

4. At,Peppard, Thomas Deane, Esq. of Newnham, 
to sa Jane, second daughter of the late 
Jacob Furnell, Esq. of London. 

— At Chelmsford, the Rev. Edward Harper, A. M. 
to Ruth, youngest daughter of the Kev. Henry 
Monson, of Stock. 

5. At Hearn Bay, Margate, W. H. Cross, Esq. to 
Mary Anne Lewis, only daughter of Thomas 
Plomer Lewis, Esq. of Hertford. 

— At Brentwood, Essex, Joshua Taylor, Esq. 
of the Middle Temple, to Anne, eldest daughter 
of Charles Heath . of Romford. 

6. At Bath, W. H. Neville, Esq. of Esher, to Mary, 
only daughter of the late Henry Frogley, Esq. of 
Mteney wnsend, Esq. of Gray’s-I M 

— Henry Townsend, . of Gra nn, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Charles Hill, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-Inn. 

7. John F. Cole, Esq. of Devonshire-place, to 
Harriet, third daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
Jones, of Baker-street. 

10. Charles Sylvester, Faq. of Swansea, to Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter of the late Samuel 
Moody, Esq., of Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 

— J.0. Oldham, Esq., of Montague-place, Russell- 

,to Mrs. Quintin Cra , of Bellevue- 
ace, Cheltenham. 

— J. E. Joyner, Esq., of High-house, Essex, to 
Miss Jane Collins, of Chadwell-place, Essex. 

1). At Islington, Wm. Scott Hervey, Esq., of Lon- 
donderry, to Jessy Mary, third daughter of Chas. 
Roberts, Esq., of the Exchequer. 
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1. Henry Birkbeck, Faq, of Lynn, to Jane, se- 
cond danghte of Joseph Gurney, Esq., of Nor- 
wich. 

— At Leamington, John Attersoll, Esq., of Port- 
ee to Augusta, daughter of the late Thos. 
wevilie, &8q. 

— Edward F. Jacobs, Esq. of Riga, to Catherine 
Eliza, eldest daughter of G. Todd, Esq., of 
Hampstead. 

32. At Portsmouth, Capt. Edward Copplestone, 
R.N., to Eliza, only daughter of Charles Lees, 
Esq. of Fratton. 

— R.C. Thwaits, of Berkley-square, Esq., to Mary, 
relict of the late Lieut.-Colonel Jones, of Stone- 
house. 

13. Richard Jones Tilson, of Stamford Hill, Esq., 
to Anne, second daughter of the Fate Sir James 
Turner, Bart. 

— At Oxford, the Rer. Phil. Thomson, A. M., of 
Mauilalen College, to Rebecca, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Henry Hill, D. D. of Blenheim. 

HM. John Ellis Clowes, Esq., of Gray’s-inn, to 
Sophia Anne, only danghter of J. B. B. Cobb, 
Esq., Percy-street. . 

15. David Shaw, Fsq., Barrister at Law, to Sophia 
Tomlinson, eldest daughter of Richard Tomlin- 
ton, Esq., of Leeds. 

— At Cambridge, the Rev. John Edwards, of King’s 
College, to Sarah, third daughter of the Rev. 
Thos. Foster, of Barkway. 

16. Thomas Ward, Esq., Commercial-road, to Miss 
Middleton, of Limehouse. 

— The Rey. Robert Holdsworth, vicar of Brixham, 
to Eleanor, daughter of the late John Cutler, 
Esq., of Upton House, Devonshire. 

— At Stamford, John Clare, the poet, to Martha 
Turner, of Great Castleton, Rutlandshire. 

18. Mr. Thomas Wood, to Elizabeth, eldest dauch- 
9 of Thomas Browning, Esq. of Totteridge, 

erts. 

— Richard Lemon, Esq. of St. James’s-square, to 
Augusta Reid, daughter of Daniel Reid, Esq. of 
Cheshunt. 

2%. At Chiswick, Major-Gen. Knox, late of Bom- 
bay, to Eliza, widow of Capt. Kendrick, of the 
Hon. East-India Company’s service. 


IN SCOTLAND. 


At Spylaw, Mark Turnbull, of Scaithmnir, Esq. 
to Barbara, fourth daughter of J. Robertson, 
Esq. of Spylaw. 

At Midmar Castle, G. R. Nuttall, M. D. to Marian, 
third ae of J. Mansfield, Esq. of Midmar. 
The Hon. H. R. Westenra, M. P. for Monaghan, 
to Anne Douglas Hamilton, daughter of the late 

Douglas, Duke of Hamilton and Brandon. 

In Lanarkshire, Sir Charles Mackdonald Lockart, 
of Lee and Carnwath, to Amelia Olivia Ross, 
daughter of the late General Sir Charles Ross, 
Bart. of Balnagown. 

At Aberdeen, the Rev. Alexander C. Strachan to 
Ann, eldest danghter of the late Rev. Alexander 
Robertson, Minister of Coull, 

At Edinburgh, Major Balmain, to Jane, third 
daughter of the late Forest Dewar, Esq. 

Lieutenant D. Macfarlane, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of John Drammond, Esq. 


IN IRELAND. 


John Robert Malone, Esq., to Maria, second daugh- 
ter of Thomas Butler, of Merrion-square, Esq. 
Capt. George — RK. N., to Sarah, youngest 
daughter of Shadwell, Esq., M.D. of 

Aughreer. 

James Bailie, Esq. of Ringdafferin, to Charlotte 
Louisa, daughter of the Rev. Peter Castleton, of 
Killyleagh. 

ABROAD. 


At Riode Janeiro, the Hon. Capt. Bridgman, R.N. 
to Eliza Caroline, eldest ter of Henry 
Chamberlin, Esq. Consul General in the Brazils. 

At Florence, Baron Henry de Maltzaha, M in 
the Bavarian service, to Jul fifth d ter of 
J.P. Thomson Esq. of Waver yabbey. e 

At Calcutta, Capt. G. W. Rawlins of the 14th Regt. 

to Susan, youngest daughter of the late 
Heary Rogers, Duncannon County, Wexford. 

At St. Helena, Capt. Gethen, 20th to Miss 
South, daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel South, of 
the same Kexgt. 





Marriages—Deaths. CApril, 


DIED. 


Feb. 16. In Curzon-street, the Right 

yetlenrietta Erskine, |” em Hon, Mary 
. In Burton Crescent, Dorot Hardman, wi 
—_ A. pag ae Grenada. met 

— At Putney Heath, Mrs. Wood, relict of 
Dr. Wood, of Buntingforl. the late 

-- me oe House, Woodford, Mr. Jeanet By- 
slie, 54. 

19. At Bush Hill, Enfield, Mrs. Frampton, 70, 

20. In Hackney-road, Sarah, wife of Matthey 
Sturt, Esq. 

— At Stoke Newington, Wm. Hudson, Esq., 29. 

— At Putney, Capt. Edw. O’Brien, R.N. 

— At Bath, Mrs. Shepherd, widow of the late Ww. 
Shepherd, Esq. 

21. Sarah, wife of L. Coltman, Esq, of Broad. 
street Buildings, 30. 

-~— At Hampstead, Rachael, third daughter of Mr, 
Chater, of Cornhill. 

— At Hamptsead, the Hon. John Dimsdale, Baron 
of the Russian Empire, 73. 

— Mr. J. Buss, of Brightling, Sussex, 88. 

- at Hackney, Sarah, wife of L. Coilman, Esq. 


— Mary, second daughter of J. Palin, Esq., of Sta 
pleford Hall, near Chester, 24. 

— At Chichester, Henry Silverlock, Esq., 70. 

22, At Pinner, M. Thomas, Esq., 68. 

— At rr, Kent, John Harbwo, 


- In’ Manchester-oquare, Sir T. P. Hampson, 


Bart., 51. 
— Rev. T. S. Smith, of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
— At Colney Hatch, Stephen Atkinson, Esq. »0. 
— The Earl of Leven and Melville, at Melville- 
house, Fifeshire. 
24. In Lincoln’s-inn, J. Read, Esq. Barrister at 


Law. 
— At Stockwell, James Wood, Esq. formerly of 
Lombard-street, banker, 86. : 
— Mrs. Slack, wife of G. Slack, Esq., of Walcot- 
Terrace, Lambeth. : =. 
— At Yaxley, in Huntingdonshire, Mrs. Child, 
wife of the late W. Child, Esq., 84. 

25. Mr. Woodmeston, in Albion-place, Black- 
friars, 81. : 

— Louisa, second daughter of Mr. Thomas Goo- 
win, 22. 

— Mr. Wm. Willson, of Totteridge, Herts, 59. 

— At Watford, Herts, Mary Day, wife of T. Day, 


+ (0. 
— InSouthampton-row, Russell-square, Mrs. Mary 
Russell Burder, 48. 
26. E. G. Readshaw, only son of the Rev. J. Brasse, 
of Wood House, Stanstead, Essex. 
— In Roussell-street, Bloomsbury, Mrs. Mary 
Beard. , - 
27. At Acton Lodge, the Hon. Mrs. Hervey, 70. 
28. At Bromley, Mrs. Sarah Bedder, 44. 
March 1. At Blackheath, F. Lucas, Esq. 
— In Colchester-street, Mrs. Mary Smith, 82. 
— At Peckham, William Stuart, Esq., of Thames- 
street, 60. 
2. In Charterhouse-square, Honey J. Sayer, Esq. 
. = Windsor, ee —_ = A.M. 
. At Aspeden, Herts, Hen rey, ° 
— In ienel coment Charles Finch, Bsq. p 
4. fA yeaa Mrs. Knight, relict of P. 
n 


7. At Ipswich, Mrs. Lemaitre, relict of Thomas 
Lemaitre, Boa. of the M > , 
— At Gosport, isa sa eldest danghter 
f Capt. Cairncross . 
10. At Tooting, Mary Anne, wife of Robert Taylor, 
J 


unr. . of To . 
Si =- Se 
om rs. 
_ At Northan, J erts, Nathaniel Gould, Esq. of 


Manchester. 
— At Brighton, H. F. Wintle, of Walworth, Esq. 46. 


— T. Rush, @&. 
11. In Newman-street, Benjamin West, Esq., the 


venerable President of the Royal Academy, &. 
— In Spring-gardens, Mrs. Robert Lumley. 
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i]. In Great Surry-street, Wm. Sims, Esq., Col- 
lector of Customs, 36. ; 

— At Hammersmith, James Plank, Esq., 64. 

— At Holloway, Robert Thorn, Esq. 

12. At Stamford Hill, George Burge, Esq. 83. 

13. In Burton-crescent, James White, Esq. 

— At Newington, Edmund, youngest son ef Dr. 

ikin, 39. 
2 Gower-street, W. Oliver, Esq., of the East- 





Indies. : 
— Mrs. Sarah Peill, 54. 


14. At Wandsworth, John Muckil, Esq., 77. 

— At his house, Whetstone, John Reid, Esq., of 
Gwin’s-buildings, City-road. 

— At Stoke Newington, Anne, wife of David 
Goff, Esq. 

15. At Newberry, the Rev. J. P. Hewlett, M.A, of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

— At Upton Westham, John Bates, Esq., 37. 

— At Pimlico, R. Rookby, Esq., 8v. 

16. Catherine, widow of the late John Hunter, 


Esq. 34. 

= At Knightsbridge, Mrs. Toulmin, widow of the 
late P. Toulmin, Esq. 

— At Clapton, Mrs. Mary Smith, 84. 

17. At More Place, Herts. Mrs. S. Eburne, relict 
of the late Thomas Eburne, Esq. of Highbury. 

— In Great Russell-street, C. Lynch, Esq., 75. 

— At Tottenham, Martha, wife of T. Bowman, 
Esq., of Broad-street-buildings. 

Is. At Harwich, Capt. Du Rourk, of the Packet 
service, 30. 

— In Fitzroy-square, Josiah Boyce, Esq. of the 
East-India Company’s civil service, at Calcutta. 

19. In Manchester-street, Edward Reay, Esq., 54. 

— At Woolwich, Lieut. John Pratt, Royal Artillery. 

— At Theobald’s, John Collier, M.D., 54. 

2). In Hanover-square, Theodore Spence, Esq. 


' IN SCOTLAND. 
At Dumfries, Mrs. Janet M‘Naught, relict of the 
_ of the male line of the Lairds of Kilwhanity. 
(4. 


At Grant’s Braes, Agnes Brown, the mother of 
Burns the Poet, 88. 


Deaths—Meteorological Table. 
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At Burntsfield Links, near Edinbu h, Miss Martha 
L. Simpson, eldest daughter of 7 Simpson, Esq. 
PB, ae . vy “s = or mag me ae regt, 
reck, Isle of s rs. Mac do 
of Talisker, 91. <a enga 
At Rothsay, John Blair, Esq. Sheriff Substitute of 
the County of Bute. 
At Selkirk, the Rev. George Lawson, D.D., 71. 
At Melville-house, the Right Hon. Alexander, Earl 
of Leven and Melville, 70. 


IN IRELAND. 

Leonard M‘Nally, Junr., Esq., one of the Coro- 
ners for the county of Dublin. 

At Limerick, Frances. youngest daughter of Capt. 
Kane, Limerick Militia. 

In Cork, Mrs. Catherine M‘Carthy, widow of Mi- 
chael M‘Carthy, Esq., 102. 

William Mahony, Esq., second son of Major Ma- 
hony, of Duniow Castle, county Kerry. 

At Drumsa, county Leitrim, Mrs. Cox, relict of the 
late Rev. John Cox. 

In Galway, John Jones, Esq., of the Irish Com- 
missariat department. 

 ‘enme Mrs. Nalty, relict of John Nalty, Esq., 


At Stephen’s Green, Laurence Donovan, Esq., late 
of the Island of Barbadoes. 

At Aiglish county, Killarney, Theodore O'Sullivan, 
the celebrated Irish Bard, 115. 


ABROAD. 
a Pon au Prince St. Domingo, Billand Varennes, 
t 


At Trinidad, Charies Melville, Esq. formerly Se- 
cretary to the Governor of that island. 

At Hyderabad, Mr. P. G. Blair, of the prey 

At Calcutta, Capt. George Hanbury, of the Hon. 
East-India Company’s Service. 

At Rome, Sister Fortunee Gioncarelli, of the Ur- 
suline Order,in the 109 year of her age. 

~ Naples, Cardinal Carraciolo, Bishop of Pales- 


ne. 

At Santa Le, Captain Daniel Florence O'Leary, of 
the Patriot Red Hussars, and Aid de-Camp to 
General Bolivar. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE AND OBSERVATIONS, 
MADE AT BUSHEY-HEATH, MIDDLESEX. 


By Colonel Beaufoy, F.R.S. 



























































Ther. | Baro. | Hyg. | Wind. | Weather. | Ther. | Baro. | Hyg. | {Wind. | Weather. 
Feb. 
1s (Me 85 74 | ESE |Clear 
UIA. 64 64 ESE /Fine 
9! M. 30 73 ENE Clear 
iA. 63 65 | NE [Cloudy 
3/ M. 77 71 | NE |Clondy 
“UA. 70 70 NE_|Cloudy 
4/|M. 73 8 | NW |Snow 
LIA. 67 80 Var. |Snow 
1A. 87 74 | NE |Fog 
g) |M. 87 96 | NE |Fog, rain 
tjA. 71 90 E Foggy 
+f iM. 95 93 SSE n 
“UIA. 89 8 | SSE [Cloudy 
gf |M. 91 89 | W byS |Cloudy 
UjA. 89 85 |W by NiRain 
o{ M. 92 8 | N_ |Snow 
A. 63 83 | NE |Showery 
10 M. 88 86 |NE by E Stormy 
tjA. 70 70 IN E\Cloudy 
1 [Me 87 77 | E by N [Cloud 
LIA. 82 64 | ENE |Very fine 
12 { M. 87 76 Very fine 
A. 83 63 | E by N |Very fine 
13 (M- 83 70 W |Clear 
UA. 75 64 | W |Very fine 
14s Me 79 
tle 7 
il Sass Se | 
Bila. %5 | 
Rain, by the pluviameter, between noon the Ist of February, and noon the Ist of March, 1°143 inch. 
Evaporation, during the same period, 6-765 inch. 
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MARKETS. 


— 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From Feb. 25 to March 23. 


Amsterdam C. F..........12-0. ....12-1 


Ditto at sight. .......... 11-17....11-18 
Rotterdam, 2 U .........-12-1..... 12-2 
Antwerp ......ceeseeeees 12-2.... 12-3 
Hamburgh, 24 U......... 36-4... . 36-6 
Altona, BAU ..ccicccocece 36-5..... 36-7 
Paris, 3 days sight....... 25-20... .25-35 
Dit0..BU cccocccccecs 25-30... .25-65 
BOUTGOREE. «0 00cc cecccss 25-50... .25-65 
Frankfortonthe Main Ex.M...... .- 1524 
Vienna, ef. flo. 2M...... 10-5......10-8 
Trieste ditto ...... ..2e6- 10-6. .....10-8 
Madrid, effective......... 34-0 ....33-04 
Cadiz, effective ........+: 34-0 ....33-08 
TET RS 34.0 ....33.04 
Barcelona ......00+++2+ 33-04... 33-0 

Seville... ccovccevecvescess BS-O4. 02 cane 
Cribraltar. .....cecesecee. 30-0, 304, 30 

LegQNOFR.cocs ccsccccces 47-0... .47-04 
GR no cdee dpa rban des 44.0..... 44-04 
Venice, Ital. Liv. .....00. ae 
BOUND 5s 006 os ee dessesese BB Bos 0stie ov 
Naples .ccccccccccccces: 38-04. ....38 
Palermo, per. 02. .......- RIGS. .ccccwcce 
rer ree 51, 503...... 
CPBTED, cc cccccceseccccess S14, SI...... 
Rio Janeiro... .....+..0605. 56, 554, 584 

MEE ccccaccesecbocaseausess 57, 56-04 
DaRTR 20. cnkee vesosis «++ 10-108, 98 
GREE ococccsccecsce eccccece 10-104, 9% 

—<— 


PRICES OF BULLION. 
At per Ounce. 


Ha & Lia 2 
Portugal gold,incoin0d 0 0...0 0 0 
Foreign gold,in bars 3 17 104..0 0 0O 
New doubloons....3 15 6..0 0 0 
New dollars ...... 0 4113..0 0 0 
Silver, in bars, stand.0 5 14..0 0 0 


The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices 





Average Price of Raw Sugar, exclusive 
of Duty, 33s. 114d. ] 





AVERAGE PRICE OF cCorN 
(N THE TWELVE MARITIME Districts. 


By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels. 
from the Returns in the Weeks ending 








| Feb. Feb. ; March , March 

19. 26. 4. ll. 
Wheat} 64 4/ 65 4/ 66 8) Ga 3 
Rye- | 39 7 | 39 3) 3911! 41 4 
Barley| 33 0 | 34 0) 33 5 | 34 7 
Oats | 22 5/ 22 11 | 23 0} 23 ¢ 
Beans | 42 3/ 42 7 | 42 9 | 43 & 
Peas | 45 2148 1) 47 7(|47 3 





Bread. 


The highest price of the best wheaten 
bread throughout the Metropolis and Su- 
burbs, is 124d. the quartern loaf; which is 
13d. higher than our last report, a rise 
which we then spoke of as probable. 


Potatoes per Ton in Spitalfields. 
Kidneys £7 0 Oto 8 0 0 
Champions 6 0 Oto 8 0 0 
Oxnobles 510 Oto 610 0 
Apples 6 0 Ot 610 0 


Price of Hops per cwt. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags... .60s. to 84s. 





Sussex, ditto ....... 56s. to 74s. 
Essex, ditto ........ 00s. to 00s. 
Yearling Bags ...... 50s. to 74s. 
Kent, New Pockets 72s. to 90s. 
Sussex, ditto ....... 63s. to 78s. 
Essex, ditto........ 65s. to BAs. 


Farnham, ditto .....00s. to 00s. 
Yearling Pockets ... . 56s. to 74s. 





Average Price per Load of 
Hay. Clover. Straw. 
ia Hae & 02a & & 
Smithfield. 
3 0t041050to7 0 110 tol 19 
Whitechapel. 


3100410 50t07 10 1 8 tol Ib 
St. James’s. 
3 80041547 to6 10 1 10 tol 19 


Meat by Carcass, per Stone of 8ib. at 
NEWGATE & LEADENHALL MARKETS, 


Newgate. — Beef, 3s. 8d. to 4s. Gd. — 
Mutton, 3s. 10d. to 4s. 10d.—Veal, 4s. 8d. 
to 6s. 8d.—Pork, 4s. 8d. to Gs. Bd..... 
Leadenhall. —Beef 3s. 4d. to 4s. 60.-- 
Mutton 4s. to 4s. 10d.—Veal 5s. to 6s. Sd. 
—Pork 5s. to 6s. 8d.—Smithfield.—(Sink- 
ing the offal.)—Beef, 4s. to 5s. 4d.—Mut- 
ton, 5s. to 6s.—Veal, 6s. to 7s. 6d.—Pork, 
6s. to 7s. 








HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 


In each Week, from Feb. 28 to March 14. 


Feb. 27. Feb. 28. 


a@ adh a & 


March. 6. March 13. 


s d. BG BG 8.6 


s. ad. 
Newcastle....35 31045 0 35 3t0 45 0 34 9t0 440 34 0t0 43 9 
0 


Sunderland... 40 0t0 460 400t0460 37 


to40 0 38 00 45 9 
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AP | 
\count OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGHT 1h 
COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, Kc. ae ; 
r , . it 5 
By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, 'Change-Alley, Cornhill. ie 
(March @ist, 1820.) i ; +} 
—~ ie |Z olen 12. Be + |i 
cf 1 ..| Sp .$ | S$ 12a: #4 oe of aide 
33 23] 25 / [eel og 22) 35 a3 at 
“zz (2 I< Za I< cae ae 
r 4. £. 3 £. s. £. £. &. 4. s. ’ i : 
Canals. Bridges. t i 
— |y00) — [Andover--+---.+++. seeeeeel 10 3000 | 100) — = |Vanxhall ----- See ©; 1 | 
~ | ]00! — JAshby-de-la-Zouch ------ 10 10}} 54,0002.) —| 5 = |[Do. Promissory Notes ----] 90 mh 
w |—| 8 10)Ashton and Oldham ------ 65 HOW) | LOO) —— [Waterloo «+e eee eee cere ee 510 Tne 
» | 100) — |Basingstoke+-+++++++++++- 6 5000 60) — = j|———— Annuities of sl. | 28 lo ‘i fi 
wi. —| 3B  [Do. Bonds-+++++-+++-+eee: 40 HOO | 40 ——— Annuities of 7i. | 23 10 Bia we) 
vol. | 2) 20 [Birmingham (divided) ----|535 mia Bl 
(250) 6 [Bolton and Bury--+++++++- 100 Roads ae 
os | 10) 3 [Breecknock & Abergavenny] 53 — ah 
ye | lool 5 [Chelmer and Blackwater - ow 300 | 100) — = | Barking------- eaaneere eos] BD ay? 
— | lw 8 {Chesterfield.---+--+-+++-- “112 1000 100; & = |Commercial---+-+++.--++-+.- lus Yi hy 
we | 1) 44 [Coventry ..- ++ +++ toeceee gyy _ 1) 5 | —-————— +East-India fis 
sui lon — (Croyvdon--.+0s. pooeeccesceh 2 Of Reel sic sncsevcesesa¥t 100 we 
HH | 100) G6 [Derbye+-++-seeeeccececees 112 492 | 100) 2 {Great Dover Street, (701. me aa 
yw | 100) 8 [Dudley .-++++eeeeeeees eeeel Gl Pitid) eoveccceccserecees 32 ‘ THE 
ars 13} 4 |Ellesmere and Chester. 75 2293 50| — |Highgate Archway-------- 6 i 
— | 100) 48 |Erewash ----- te eeeeeeeee 11050 1000 —| 1  |Croydon Railway----.+..+- 12 e 
iw) | 100) — |Gloucester and Berkeley, 3762 50} 1 {Severn and Wye -------- oo) SO rf i; 
ih s.choneecdeane 48 4 
— | | 3 |Do. optional Loan----.---| 63 Water Works a 2 
L515 | 100) 9 |Grand Junction «++++++++- 220 er rae 63 10 By | 
152] 100) 2 |Grand Surrey «+++ «+++++++| 56 3900 | 100) 3 10/East London-----+--++-.-- 89 
pal. | —| 3 |Do. Loan Notes «++++++++- 91 10 4500 50| 2 10\Grand Junction ----- ereeel WO 
so | 100) — Grand Union «++++++eees- 35 2000 100} 2 [Kent eeceeeeeceeeceeeeees h7 
NMOL | =| 5 [Do, Loan ++++++++6- -| 90 1500 —| 2 10\London Bridge--++---.---- 20 
i | 100) — [Grand Western, 791. paid .. 4 800 | 100i — = |South London -------+++-. 40 
| 150) 7 |Grantham-------- teeeeeee 126 7540 —| 2 |West Middlesex ---------- 22 10 
wae 100, — Huddersfield --.+--++++++- 13 1360 | 100i — [York Buildings.--.-.--.-- 
ae | | Recent aoe ~:~ 2 Fire and Life Insurance. |yeg 
Y | 100,10 [Leeds and Liverpool------ 300 300 11000) 25 Birmingham tere eeeeeees 40 
‘) —| 34 [Leicester -----ccccccccees 290 2000 | 500) 2 1OAlbion «-.-.+.... onsdecee 44 
1m | 100) 2 l0|Leicester & Northampton 25,000 | 50 GAAS «+e see eeeeeeeeeeees +1576 
Union ««cccsccscvecs 90 a= —/! 40 Bata, ccccccccccsecececece 50 
=_ — 119 Loughborough: ------- «+++12400 _ 250) 3 British «+++... Coccccocere vA 
2“) | —| 8 10/Melton Mowbray ---+--+++j15 4000 | 100) 2 10)County «+++. e cece eeeene 2126 
= —| Mersey and Irwell eocceces + 1650 20,000 50 4 Eagle eeeceecocece eesecce «| 20 
“49 10) 10 =|Monmouthshire -------++-|]40 50,000 20, 1 European «++ssessseeeeees 117 
SW. | I 5 |Do. Debentures «--++++++-| 92 1,000,000. 100) 6 |Globe-+.+++-eeeeeeeees oooh 4 
2 —| » Neath----..+-+.- eocccccess IBS 40,000 50 6| Hope - erescece ecccscccces 74 
VM) | 100) 32 JOxford ----- oecce cocccece BED 2400 | 500! 4 l0)Imperial --.-...-- ebecees 23 
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Daily Price of Stocks, from 24th February to 24th of March. 
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By J. M. Theat Stock-broker, 23, Cornhill. 

















